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MR. REGINALD HERBERT. 

Prominent among the followers of the Turf, Chase, and Road, in 
the present day, may be mentioned Mr. Reginald Herbert, who, 
although not long before the public, has given evidence of a capability 
to stay beyond the majority of those who came out about the same 
period. 

Mr. Reginald Herbert is the eldest son of Mr. W. Herbert, of 

Clytha, Monmouthshire, and first cousin to Mr. John Herbert, of 

Llanarth, ^ the head of the house of Llanarth.' He was born in 

the year 1841, and was educated abroad; but neither foreign habits 

nor associations could eradicate that thorough love of Sport, with 

which an English Country Gentleman is so identified. Upon his 

return to England he at once entered upon the enjoyment of all those 

Sports and Pastimes which were peculiar to his position, and 

which were to be met with in abundance in his own locality. His 

first appearance in the pigskin was at Abergavenny, when he rode 

and won the Hunt Steeple-chase upon his own horse. In 1865 he 

purchased Columbia, with which, although unsuccessful in the 

Liverpool of 1866, he rode and won the Hunt Cup at Abergavenny, 

and the mare followed up her success by winning the Cheltenham 

Open Steeple-chase, beating TAfricain, Cortolvin, and fourteen 

others^ which race the late Charles Boyce described as the fastest 

one he ever rode in. Mr. Herbert then added to his Stud King 

Alfred, Comberton, and Stockinger, with all of which he has 

had extraordinary luck, having won on Stockinger himself no less 

B 2 



2 MR. REGINALD HERBERT : A BIOGRAPHY. [December, 

than seven times out of the eight that he rode him. Mr. Herbert 
has also done equally good things with Comberton, a horse returned 
by the Duke of Hamilton as worthless, but whose subsequent 
victories under welter weights entitle him to be regarded as 
the best Steeple-chase horse in England at light weights. Mr. 
Herbert is also one of the most conspicuous members of the Gun 
and Harlingham House Clubs, at both of which places he has taken 
the highest honours. But the match in which he showed to most 
advantage was in Paris in 1867, when, after being defeated in the 
International Pigeon Match, feeling confident that it was not his 
right form, he challenged his opponents to shoot at eleven birds each, 
thirty yards distance, for ten thousand francs. His offer was at 
once accepted, and the supposed best man in France was 
chosen to compete with him. The contest excited the greatest 
interest, but the afiair was one way throughout, Mr. Herbert 
taking the lead, keeping it throughout, and winning in a canter, 
killing all his birds. 

In 1866 Mr. Herbert married Miss Gif&rd of Chillington, 
* daughter of the late Squire of Chillington, and niece of the cele- 
^ brated John Mytton,' by whom he has one daughter. In conclu- 
sion, we may observe that Mr. Herbert unites in himself all the best 
qualities of a Sportsman and a Gentleman, and has earned for hinuelf 
a degree of popularity in his own neighbourhood which few men of 
his age can boast. 
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THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

The demise of one so well known in racing circles as the Marquis 
of Hastings demands something more than a passing notice in the 
pages of a Magazine devoted to the Sports and Pastimes of England. 
Not more than two years aeo his portrait appeared in a former 
number of this periodical, and the public were put in possession of 
the details of his Turf career, so far as they were then capable of 
illustration. Little more remains to be told, and that little the public 
will recal without the need of recurring to these pages for its narra- 
tion. We had hoped that the first burst of recklessness might have 
succumbed to the entreaties and the warnings of reason, and that the 
season of reflection might have cooled the hot spring-tide of youth ; 
that a reaction might ere this have set in to control the promptings 
of a spirit which was ^ one of that order who compass their own 
* destruction.' The daily journals have well worked out this new 
vein of sensationalism, and amid the excitement and attraction of 
political strife have found a place in their columns for pitiless attack 
and outpourings of bitter resentment upon one whose past life mercy 
would fain consign to oblivion, and bury out of sight like the remains of 
mortality. Enough has been said on all sides, and we would iain shrink 
from harrowing the already injured feelines of relatives and friends 
by reminiscences which could not be otherwise than painful, or by 
remarks which would obviously be only an useless repetition of what 
has already appeared upon the subject. His Turf career has virtually 
closed long since, and it was only by the connection of his name 
with that of his quondam favourite The Earl in certain recent scanda- 
lous proceedings, too well known to be discussed here, that his name 
has lingered on the toneues of men. What influence, whether for 
good or evil, his example has had upon Turf morals, it is beside our 
purpose to inquire ; to trace his ruinous downfall to his connection 
with the Turf alone would be as notoriously ridiculous as to attribute 
the present state of Turf affairs to any influence he may have 
exercised upon them during the period of his devotion to racing pur- 
suits. Many have bowed a respectable exit from the sporting world 
whose actions might bear a less searching criticism than those of the 
^ plunger,' who was only his own enemy, and who surely bore the 
responsibilities of the chicanery of others upon his shoulders. It is 
not our business to pry into the secrets of his private life ; society 
will amply discuss the bearings of his social relations, and place their 
^wn construction on actions which cannot affect his character as a 
sportsman. The grave has now closed over all that merited praise 
3r deserved blame at the hands of his earthly judges : if a speedy 
punishment was meted out to his imperfections, it is not for us to 
ranvass the justice or injustice of the decree which ordained it; 
tuffice it to record his early death, and to inscribe ^ Misericordia ' on 
he tomb of the last of his race. 
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THE BAGMAN, 

CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Thomas Wood, or, as he liked to hear himself styled, 
Thomas Wood, Esquire, was a person of no small importance 'm 
the little town of Slowton. Of his early origin little or nothing was 
known excepting that he had held a situation from his earliest youth 
in the family of the Earl of Bagwash, in whose pay and confidential 
employ he still continued. The Earl had been a good sportsman in 
his day, and still kept a pack of foxhounds in the neighbourhood of 
London, but he had become somewhat b/asSf cared little for a coU 
ride and a long draw, and preferred the brisk and certain gallop 
afforded by a bag fox, to the legitimate pleasures of the chase. He 
kept a capital pack of dwarf foxhounds, which he called harriers, in 2 
disunt county, accessible by rail, before whom a fox was turned 
down once or twice a weelc. Mr. Wood's principal employment, 
besides overlooking the kennel establishment, was to provide 2 
hebdomadal relay of foxes for this purpose — and hard enough work he 
found it. 

Mr. Wood was enjoying his glass of hot brandy and water afte 
an early dinner one nne afternoon in February, when the boy h 
buttons who officiated as butler announced ^ a young man ' as 
wanting to speak with him. On inquiry the young man's name 
was stated to be ^ Billy,' or, as Buttons was charged to add| ^ Slendc 
^ Billy.' A thin, tall, hungry-looking man of about thirty followed 
close upon the heels of Buttons, and holding his fur cap in his let 
hand, saluted Mr. Wood by a tug at his hair with his right. 

* Sarvant, Guv'nor ; we've got a real good un this time !' 

^ Let's look at him,' said Mr. Wood. 

^ Bless you, sir ! he's not to be looked at ; he's in his kennel 
^ My pardners and me we've been diggin' since last night, and vn 
^ can just touch him with a stick.' 

< rU come and look at the hole then,' said Mr. Wood ; ^ I'm noC 

* going to be put off with a Leadenhall fox aeain.' 

^ All right, master ; it's on'y five miles on. Jump into my trap^ 

• and you'll be there in no time.' 

Mr. Wood apparently did not relish this proposition, and afrel 
much bargaining, agreed to purchase the fox for three pounds^ on^ 
of which Slender Billy insisted upon being paid in advance. Ha 
received a sovereign, Billy appealed successfully for a glass of b 
and unsuccessfully for a shilling to save melting the sov., 
departed, pledging himself to return with the fox by five o'clock 
following morning. 

Billy had probably over-estimated the distance, or else the ragg 
spavined pony that was rope-harnessed to the rickety vehicle 
styled * the trap ' travelled at an unprecedented pace, for within t 
minutes from the time he had quitted Mr. Wood's parlour he fbu 
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himself in the presence of his ^ pals.' True, they were not digging — 
indeed, they did not look as if digging would come natural to them — 
but they were, as Billy had averred, at ^ The Fox's Hole.' I allude 
to the public house so designated, and which, as our readers know, 
is situated close to Brierly Wood, and within a mile of the Grange, 
the residence of John Stubbs, Esq. 

Mr. Stubbs had used his personal interest with the noble master 
of the Deepdene hounds to save the life of a fine fox which had 
taken refuge in a labourer's cottage after a brilliant run at the end of 
the last season, and had since kept him chained in a comfortable 
kennel under some old elm trees, in front of his] house, where 
^ Charlie,' as Mr. Stubbs called him, had become an object of con- 
siderable interest to all the neighbours and visitors who frequented 
that hospitable mansion. It was the intention of Slender Billy and 
his accomplices to steal this animal and palm him ofF upon Mr. Wood 
as a wild fox just dug out of his earth. After informing his ' pals ' 
that he had made a bargain for two pounds, which, as he showed, 
would be just ^ one for them two and one for him too,' and 
expatiating upon the niggardliness of that gentleman who wouldn't 
so much as stand him a drop to drink or give him a shilling to buy 
one, the plans were laid and successfully carried out, and by four in 
the morning the ragged pony and the rickety cart, the three men 
seated side by side in front, and the fox in a sack behind, were in 
Mr. Wood's yard. 

Under that gentleman's direction the fox was turned into a small 
paddock closely fenced all round, with a kennel in one corner and a 
little clump of evergreens on each side. Billy having received his 
two pounds with some grumbling, which he took care his com- 
panions should hear, while he drowned the allusion to the one paid 
in advance, proceeded to divide them in the equitable manner 
suggested. 

Mr. Wood having examined his purchase was well pleased at 
finding a really magnificent ^animal, though perhaps something of the 
fattest. 

* Never mind,' said Mr. Wood, * we'll soon get that ofFI' and 
called to his man John to bring the broom. John appeared, broom 
in hand, and immediately commenced hustling the unlucky animal 
round and round the paddock, sometimes allowing him a minute's 
rest in one or other of the laurel clumps, but keeping him moving at 
a rattling pace, till the fox was so exhausted he could run no more. 
This course of treatment was pursued day by day for a month, until 
the animal, although well fed, had attained the highest possible 
condition, and was as lank as a greyhound. 

CHAPTER II. — THE MEET. 

* Friday, 15th. — ^Lord Bagwash's-^-Newton ToUbar, la.' 

Such was the announcement which, under the heading of ^ Harriers,' 
appeared in the sporting papers of Saturday, February 8th, 186— -, 
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and a little before that hour a tolerably brge muster of weU-mounted 
men approached the place of meeting from all points of the compass, 
l^he meet, however, hardly presented to the practised eye a sports- 
man-like appearance. There were good men there, it is true, and 
good horses, two or three hard riders from the neighbouring hunts, 
some officers from the barracks, and a sprinkling of nrmers, but there 
was a want of spirit about the affair ; the men of the different hunts 
looked suspiciously at each other, like men who meet in town in 
September, and old Sam Caird, the huntsman, had the appearance of 
one who was doing a duty he was a little ashamed of. Indeed, 
several thought it necessary to make excuses for beine there at aU ; 
one had got a new horse to try, another was sick of blank days and 
hunting runs, and wanted * a spin ;' a third had come out for the 
Arst time from curiosity to see a baeman turned out ; Mr. Stubbs had 
come at the especial request of his friend Mr. White, and he, too, 
had a promising young one to try. There were besides a sprinkling 
of men who, deceived by the advertisement, really believed they hau 
come out to ^ hunt the sprightly hare.' 

Three or four hours previously the fox, deceived by a pane of 
glass fixed to the end of a box trap through which he vainly essayed 
CO escape, had been caged, turned upon his back, and as in struggling 
his feet protruded through the barred bottom of the trap, had been 
anointed on each with a drop of aniseed. Transferred to a more 
roomy box, he was then conveyed by Slender Billy to a copse about 
a quarter of a mile from the meet, with instructions when he heard 
the horn to * open the box and turn him down.' 

^ There's my lord on his horse looking for the hounds, sir,* said 
Ben, the first whip, to Mr. Caird, ^ a-top of the hill yonder.' 

* I'll give him a blow,' said Caird, and immediately produced two 
sounding notes upon his horn. Hounds are, or always ought to be« 
excited by the sound of the horn, but the pack on this occasion 
appeared almost wild ; some careered about, many opened as though 
in full cry, and it was with great difficulty they were restrained 
by the voice of the huntsman and the efforts of the whips from 
breaking away in mad pursuit apparently of they knew not what. 

In a few minutes his lordship appeared accompanied by some 
members of his hunt, several strangers arriving at the same time. 

* Deuced late these hounds meet!' remarked young Charles 
Sydney, a pink and white youth, fresh from Cambridge and the drag, 
to his companion, a rough, red-whiskered yokel, attired in an ill-fitting 
coat and rusty cap, generally known as ^ Dandy Jones,' to distinguish 
him from ^ Gentleman Jones,' a different person. ^ Deuced late ! 
^ the day is halftone.' 

* Well, it is Tate,' replied his companion. • But they don't lose 
< much time drawing, you see.' 

* Plenty of hares, eh ?' said Sydney. 

* Ya-as, plenty of hares !* 

* Don't much like this sort of thing,' muttered our friend Stubbs ; 
^ feel somehow kinder ashamed of myself, but the colt's hot and 
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^ won't stand that sort of dodging work we so often get with the 
' foxhounds in this cramped country ; besides, it's only for once ;' 
and, looking with the eye of a sportsman over the hounds, as 
clustering round Sam Caird's horse they came suddenly round the 
corner, * a beautiful lot they are surely. Call them harriers ! Why 
^ 1 never set eyes on a likelier pack of foxhounds !' 

The noble master had arrived in a brougham by himself, but a 

light dog-carc bearing his crest and coronet had conveyed to the meet 

two visitors at the Castle, foreigners apparently. Both were smoking 

and extensively got up, one, the younger, evidently in a state of great 

excicementy all anxiety to witness an English ^ chase of the fox,' and 

burning to distinguish himself as a horseman. This was the Count 

Heitansek, a German nobleman, the other a Yankee officer of high 

rank in his own country. General Lucius Junius A. Grubb. The 

general was a heavy, coarse man with large hands, rather dir^r, a 

husky voice, small restless eye, and a damp, unpleasant expression 

of countenance. He had come to England ostensibly on a diplomatic 

mission, but in reality to palm otF upon gullible John Bull a 

swindling Californian gold-mining speculation, in which object he 

had succeeded entirely to his own satisfaction. Possessing, in common 

with most of his countrymen, unbounded assurance and the highest 

credentials, he had called personally on her Majesty's principal 

ministers, of Whom Lord Bagwash was one, and, on the strength of a 

vague and undefined hope of^ one day seeing him at the Casde,' the 

general had presented himself on an elastic visit at that hospitable 

abode a few days previously. His lordship— the most courteous of 

men — was sorely put out and greatly disgusted, but what could he do ? 

He could not turn him out, but he couU give him a mount, and he 

did— on one of his splendid carriage horses. The general's steed 

was a showy beast, and good of his sort, but he was not altogether 

a hunter ; he stood sixteen three, iron gray, with a Roman nose, a 

ewe neck, and a bang tail down to his hocks, had capital knee-action, 

and no more mouth than an ox. His rider, who had mounted at the 

cross roads, showed already signs of considerable discomfort. 

CHAPTER III. — THE RUN. 

The hounds at once moved down the lane, heads and sterns up, 
and apparently ready to break away at short notice. Ben opening a 
gate to the right, the pack passed rapidly through, and hardly waiting 
for the huntsman's accustomed cheer and wave of the hand, swung 
rapidly round, picking up the scent as they swung and went ofF in a 
southerly direction directly upwind. 

There was a tremendous bustle and hustle, of course, every one 
trying to get a good place at the start. Our friend Mr. Stubbs, 
touching his horse lightly with the spur, bounded over the low fence 
to the left and rattled down at best pace almost in a line with the 
leading hounds. 

* Why ! they've got on a fox,' said young Sydney, 
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^ Shouldn't wonder/ replied his friend ; ^ they often do !' 

* Not that way, master ; ride to the left,' said Slender Billy to his 
patron ; ^ I S€ed him turn under the 'edge. He's gone Botsover 

* ways.' 

Billv had nat seen this, but he was riehti nevertheless ; the fox had 
turned, and was now heading strai^t for the well«remembered 
forest. 

Mr. Wood, availing himself of the hint, turned his horse's head in 
the direction indicated, and, closely followed by the count, joined 
Mr. Stubbs at the corner of the field, where an accommodating gate 
stood wide open. 

Meanwhile the General's horse — 

' Right glad to ini»s 
The lumbering of the wheels,* 

had gone ofF at score, his head down and his great knees showing at 
every plunge above his ears like the pistons of a steam engine, his 
rider with toes turned out, and hands on a level with his eyes, vainly 
striving to guide or stop him. The swamp, however, into which he 
floundered, speedily eflfected the latter object ; and just as the hounds 
and the leading portion of the field disappeared over the brow of 
Crowhurst Hill» the gallant General found himself mid-leg deep in 
the black liquid slime of a bottomless bog, his horse's outstretched 
neck and head just appearing above the ^ verdant mud.' Wet, dirty, 
sore, and sulky, truly my lord was avenged ! The German, who 
did not lack pluck, and was well mounted, followed close upon 
Mr. Wood's traces, his elbows out, his coat-tails flying in the wind, 
^^^ in a state of uproarious excitement. Our friend was in considerable 
danger of being ridden down, but fortunately for him both steeds 
rose in the air at the same moment at the same gap, and cannoning 
midway, the lightest — poor Heitansek — was shot into a soft ploughed 
field, with little damage but much dirt. Stubbs and Wood and a few 
of the best mounted of the field kept their place some sixty or 
seventy yards to the right of the hounds, taking their fences as they 
came in gallant style, but husbanding their horses for what they felt 
must be a trying day. The body of the field meanwhile rattled along 
the high road, or the grass that skirted it, parallel with their course 
at no great distance to the left. The hounds literally raced, carrying 
a capital head, fleet as swallows, mute as mice. 

* By all that's beautiful,' quoth Stubbs, * if this be not the real thing, 

* it's wonderfully like it ; but,' added he, the exulting gleam fading 
from his jolly face, ' it's not the real thing — sheep dogs could run that 

* scent; I could run it myself; it's a sin to waste hounds' noses on 

* it,' and, squeezing his hat over his eyes, and taking a pull at the 
young horse, he drove him at the low wall that bounded the field 
before him. 

* Not there ! — not there, Stubbs !' shouted Tom Haylock. * Ntt 

* there for your life 1' but too late ; the good horse had already risen at 
the wall which bounded a deep almost empty pond beyond. Nothing 
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but great presence of mind and admirable horsemanship saved him 
from a serious accident. He had ridden at the fence much fiister 
than he ought ; his horse was young, and, truth to say, thoueh over 
sixty, so was his master. Becoming aware of his danger as he rose 
to the leap, the rider cleverly shift^ his whip to his left hand, and 
throwing his body as hr backward as possible, seized the cantle of 
the saddle with his right. Happily, a foot or two of mud had 
collected at the bottom of the pond, which, moistened by the recent 
rains, broke the force of the fall, and the rider's great strength 
enabled him to keep his seat. Such, however, was the strain that 
the saddle, firmly held by triple girth, was broken in the middle and 
doubled up as it were under him. The horse scrambled out snorting 
and terrified, but unhurt, and Stubbs, muttering something to himself 
expressive of ^ wonder whether he would ever grow older,' speedily 
regained his place. 

The hounds were still running at a rattling pace, but hardly that 
at which they had started. The distance had told, and it must be 
confessed they straggled considerably. Fine noses were of little use, 
and the old hunting hounds were fain to follow the dashing puppies 
as best they might. Of the field the majority were fairly beaten, 
and one by one dropped behind till only about a score were with the 
hounds, and each of that number inwardly prayed for a check, if but 
for a minute, to enable their blown horses to catch their wind. This, 
however, was not to be ; a view halloo a short distance ahead told 
that the fox had entered Brierly Copse ; and in another minute the 
hounds, no longer mute, were making the old oaks ring again with 
their cheery music as they ran parallel with the road which bounds 
it. Leaving the friendly covert and thick underwood, the ferns and 
tangled briars, many parts of which might well have afforded 
shelter, and still running right into the eye of the wind, the bold fox 
headed directly for Xborney Wood. Entering by the beeches at the 
north side, like one that knew the country from cubhood, he ran 
right through the covert, through the gorse at the bottom, and 
swimming over the now flooded river below, was viewed just as, 
about to vanish, he reached the summit of the rising ground on the 
opposite side. 

Scarcely had he put the brow betwixt himself and his pursuers 
than a new danger awaited him. A red, rough-coated, Itailless 
shepherd's dog, viewing the draggled beast as he sped wearily along 
rushed at him open-mouthed. Bow, wow, wow ! bow wow ! At 
the insult and unprovoked attack, all the savage instinct of the fox 
was aroused. Like the wearied, jaded Deloraine when he ^ marked 
* the crane on the baron's crest,' and recognized his feudal enemy, ^ no 
^ whit weary did he seem.' With arched back and bloodshot, angry 
eye, every hair on his dank body standing on end, hate and rage 
glistening on his sharp teeth, the bold beast waited not the attack. 
With a wicked snarl from the bottom of his throat, he met the dog 
more than half wav, and as they closed made his sharp fangs meet 
through the fore-leg. Wough, wough, wough I pen-a-neek; pen- 
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a-neek ! yelped the cur, as he fled limping back to his kennel at the 
homestead the other side of the field. The fox turned short to die 
left, and running low down the furrow gained the hedge on that side, 
whence unobserved he pursued his former course. This apparently 
untoward accident saved him. At the scene of the conflict the 
hounds threw up, and whilst they were yet puzzling over the mixed 
scent, Count Heitansek, still thirstine for fame and,, notwithstanding 
various heavy falls, uproarious and jubilant, was in the midst of them. 
Catching sight of the retreating cur as he jumped the palings, and 
mistaking him for the fox, he seized the opportunity of immortalizing 
himself. * Tailoo ! taleo I Get avaa*— oldard — hoop — yocks — 
^ tailho I* veiled he, vociferating, as best he might, all the sounds bis 
quick ear had caught during the run, and riding as he yelled in the 
direction of the retreating sheep-dog. The hounds, though his 
language was a mystery, comprehended his action i their heads were 
up in a second, and Volatile and Vanity, catching sight of the red 
back of the doe as it vanished beyond the palings, dashed away, 
followed by half the pack. Old Caird, with Ben, however, now 
appeared, and taking in the situation at half a glance, lost no time in 
cursing the German, but blowing his horn, recalled the scattered pack, 
and once more put them on the track of the beaten fox, now heading 
directly for the forest, which nevertheless he did not enter, but ran 
as though he had a point beyond, though what that could be no one 
could guess. As the reader knows,* a considerable brook runs at the 
bottom of Thorney Wood. 

It was a gallant sight to see the four or five leading men charge 
the water that day. The recent rains had swelled it into something 
like a river, narrow, perhaps, but not the less dangerous on that 
account. Full to the brim, the turbid, brown stream rolled rapidly 
along ; and it required no small amount of pluck jn Tom Haylock, 
who was leading, to drive his horse at it, but he did so, and with more 
or less assumed eagerness the others followed. It is not a pleasant 
sensation to find vour horse disappearing under you, little but his 
head and ears visible, snorting with fear, and swimming rapidly but 
uneasily, whilst the cold water rises well nigh to your hips, and 
searches every aperture in boots and breeches. Still the gallant few 
struggled on, and reaching the opposite shore landed safely, and 
followed as best they might the dripping pack which had preceded 
them by a few moments only, each hound having shaken himself as 
he landed, showering the drops around him like a trundled mop. 

Was our friend Mr. Stubbs among this gallant band i He was 
not. During the run he might have been heard muttering to 
himself, or remarking to a neighbour the extraordinary knowledge 
of the country apparently possessed by a strange fox ; but when the 
forest, the gorse, and the woods were alike left behind, and the 
draggled, weary beast was seen struggling up the opposite bank of 
the river, he reined his horse up suddenly, exclaiming, ^ I thought 

♦ It is assumed that every reader of * Bally * is conversant with « A Fox*d 
Tak.* 
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^ SO ! I knew it all along !' and striking him with' the spurs he rode 
off at the best^ pace he could command in a direct line for the 
Grange. Crashing through the rotten fence before him he found 
himself on the high road, and not stopping to pay the toll galloped 
along the grass at the side till he arrived at his own gate, just in time 
to see the fox, dead beat, and with scarce strength to surmount the 
old wall which bounded the premises, creep into the stone kennel, 
and turning round lie exhausted, his red tongue hanging from his 
mouth, panting for dear life. Springing with more agility than his 
figure promised from his reeking steed, he flung the rein to a passing 
labourer, and planted himself before the kennel just as Ringlet and 
Rally wood. Bondsman and Butterfly, followed by five or six couple 
more, topped the wall, and, thirsting for blood, dashed across the little 
paddock which lay between it and the kennel beneath the elms. 
Crack ! crack ! went the honest yeoman's whip. Crack ! crack ! ! 
crack ! ! ! ^ Get away, hounds I Get away ! To think that it 
' should come to this ; that they should murder my Charlie !' Crack ! 
crack ! ! Wow ! wow ! 'I wouldn't hurt you, but — ' crack, crack ! 

* get away, get away ! ! ! Oh, here you are, Ben ; thank good- 
' ness ! Well, if ever I go after a bag-fox again ! 

* — it's lucky I did, though, this time ; but if ever I go again. It's 
^ fast enough ; I must allow, but it's not the right thing — not for any 
^ one who calls himself a sportsman, at all events ; — and, as for 
^ Charlie, I'll never tie him up again ; he may stay or go as he 
^ pleases ; and if he ever runs again before a pack of hounds, it shall 
^ be after an honest find, and no odds against him but the honest 
^ scent he leaves behind him !' 



BETTING AND BETTORS. 

In the ^good old times' of which we are wont to hear so much, 
when horses were kept for pleasure instead of profit, and an honour- 
able spirit pervaded the very limited class which could afford to 
indulge in such an unremunerative pursuit as racing, — ^in the good 
old times betting was confined, for the most part, to the owners of 
the animals engaged, and their transactions were comparatively 
insignificant, when we look at the prodigious outlay which charac- 
terizes the pursuit of modern racing, and which is not restricted only 
to the more important contests of the year, but is a conspicuous 
feature in expry fifty pound plate, and selling race, throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom. Instead, therefore, of being 
reckoned among the recreations of the Briton, the maintenance of a 
racing establishment and its judicious ' market ' management, ought 
surely to rank among the most important business transactions of 
life, the very cares and anxieties of which the noble pastime was 
originally calculated to relax ; for it is now sufliciently notorious that 
the value of stakes, large and continually increasing as they have 
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become, is a mere bagatelle in the eyes of the majority of owners of 
horses, who arc in the habit of measuring their success solely by the 
result of their betting operations. It is beside our purpose to inquire 
into the desirability of such a state of things, the existence of which 
cannot be doubted, but we are desirous of calling attention to the 
facts of the case, as bearing on the subject we now propose to 
discuss. No one can deny that a great betting mania has most 
thoroughly permeated all classes of this nation of shopkeepers, and 
the facilities for speculation are rapidly on the increase. To prove 
this we need only look ten or fifteen years back, and ask ourselves 
the question whether it would have been possible to invest such 
large sums on a paltry race in the country, as are now piled on in 
the metropolis itself, upon the petty encounters at Bromley or West 
Drayton ? The extermination of the betting-houses, and the raid 
upon open-air speculators, would seem only to have sharpened the 
appetite of the British public, who now hanker more keenly than 
ever after the forbidden fruit, and pour their monkeys and ponies, 
their quids and dollars, into the coffers of commission agents, until 
the bookmaking clans have well-nigh become the dictators of the 
Turf, have raised palaces as tokens of success in (their craft, and 
revel in their vessels of silver and jewels of gold, of which they have 
spoiled the nobles of the land. Backing horses, as the million are 
in the habit of doing, cannot but be a losing game in the end ; and 
yet no succession of defeated favourites, no reverses of scratching, or 
nauseating repetitions of ^ milking,' can abate one jot of their deter- 
mination to come up again and again to a self-encouraged slaughter 
of the innocents. This tenacity of purpose in the indulgence of 
gaming propensities, fostered by the unbounded confidence of 
speculators in that ^ glorious fellowship of prophets ' which afford 
their pabulum of sporting news to a craving public in the pages of 
the dailv press, has been the means of bringine down upon their own 
heads the punishment of their blindness, and from their impetuous 
raids upon the market to make their investments while prices are 
tempting, has resulted that system of fraud and chicanery, which 
threatens, unless timely checked, to prove fatal to the best interests 
of the Turf. It did not require much cunning to conceive, nor 
much ingenuity to carry out a system, by which winning might be 
reduced to a certainty, nor were there wanting those fallen spirits 
with which every community abounds, to batten on gains firom an 
over-credulous public, who rushed like sheep into the trap set for 
fleecing them, and who, like a swarm of bees, were content to follow 
the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal which lured them to their 
destruction. From owners of horses, and from the genii of the 
Ring, these harpies could not hope to draw their ill-gotten gains i but 
could they once enlist the interest and support of a body as yet 
uneducated in Turf pursuits, then only the cards were wanting to 
make the game their awn, and for this purpose names of horses alone 
Were almost sufficient ; and it mattered little, so long as their existence 
was not called in question, whether they ever appeared on a race-i^ 
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course or not, for the victims were never wearied of waiting for that 
^ good thing ' which they felt assured was yet in store for those who 
could bide their time. And into the services of those who divided the 
spoils was pressed a cloud of ^se witnesses, whose business it was 
to run to and fro upon the earth, and by dark sayings, and specious 
lies^ to foster the interest of the public in some animal, which was 
merely the shadow of good things to come, but which, in the 
substance, came not at all, or came only to deceive. Such were the 
schemes which an unscrupulous few devised and perfected, and 
which their successors in in&my have handed down, enlarged and 
amply illustrated, to the men of our own time. From transactions 
such as these the atmosphere of the Turf has been corrupted and 
tainted, and the attributes of a noble sport have become a scorn and 
derision among a class of men who, neither imbued by the thirst of 
speculation, nor interested in the pursuit of racing as a national 
pastime, have taken an outside view of matters as they appear to be, 
and whose natural inference is that from the palpable rottenness of 
afiairs on the sur&ce, there cannot exist at the core that soundness 
and vitality which is as essential to the existence of racing institutions, 
as to the ordinary business and occupation of every-day life. The 
advertisements which crowd the columns of our less reputable sport- 
ing papers are a standing monument to the daily and hourly suc- 
cession of fools and dupes, without which the profession of knavery 
could not exist ; theirs is a hopeless case, indeed ; but they by no 
means comprise even a small majority of the speculative public. 
The ' thirteen stamp ' fratemitv do not flourish by the patronage of 
the million ; the bold Briton backs his fancy, and gives owners of 
horses credit for sentiments of uprightness which they do not always 
evince ; but he is apt to grumble audibly should anything occur to 
depreciate the value of his market commodity, and without dreaming 
of his own indiscretion, to turn round upon those with whose 
property he has, in betting phraseology, been ^ taking liberties.' Here 
there undoubtedly is a grievance i but it is a grievance the remedy 
for which lies in his own hands. It has indeed been urged, and 
witli some appearance of truth, that betting, like other necessary 
evils, if it cannot be eradicated, can at least be controlled ; that, like 
an epidemic, it can be mitigated, if not stamped out; but, upon 
consideration, it must' be confessed that if the Jockey Club can do 
nothing to keep speculation within bounds, and decline to recognize 
betting transactions as not coming within their province, any sug- 
gestion would be fruitless having for its basis an attempt to regulate 
one of the wildest passions of mankind, by the enactment of laws 
which must needs be unwritten. And whereas it is obvious that a 
self>inflicted grievance presses hardly upon the general body of the 
public, and that the remedy lies with them, it may not be out of place 
to help them on their way towards a solution of their difficulty. 
They must be weU aware that, by rushing on indiscriminately, they 
are not only spoiling their own game, but absolutely encouraging 
^hose questionable tactics of which they are the first to complain. 
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They cannot doubt that ' milking ' manoeuvres would never be 
attempted without the certainty to the perpetrators of a goodly 
division of spoil; and they are well aware that as hawks are not in 
the habit of tearing out each other's eyes, so these predatory gangs do 
not prey upon one another, but wage common war upon the ignorant 
and unwary who venture within reach of their toils ; and further, they 
cannot but confess that they are as pigmies in the hands of giants, 
and can obtain no redress for the squeezing they so often experience. 
Seeing, therefore, that the spirit of speculation is incapable of control, 
much more of repression, would it not be for their benefit to dismiss 
from their minds the chimera of long prices, with their inevitably 
concomitant dangers, and to rely for the future on shorter prices and 
post-betting, so that at the least their money may be carried by some 
animal in the flesh, whose owner, however unscrupulous, may deem 
it worth his while, now that the tone of the milk market is low, to 
go straight for the loaves and fishes, and condescend, perhaps, to 
appreciate a valuable stake at its due importance ? Ideas such as 
these may probably be considered Utopian by those whose know- 
ledge of Turf affairs has led them to despair of better things, and to 
regard with callous indifference the gradual decadence of the sport of 
a great people ; but it is a scandal that the Turf— of all national 
institutions at once the most important and the most prominent — 
should bear the stigma of reproach which attaches to it, solely for 
the reason that its devotees will not take the heart to consult their 
own interests. So eager is the pursuit of racing, and so widely 
increasing the great betting mania, that bookmaking has become one 
of the most lucrative and engrossing professions which occupy the 
brains of the greatest mercantile community in the world. And 
while we would ascribe all honour due to those whose integrity and 
high-mindedness has made them men of mark in a calling of which 
the ascent i? slippery, and footing on its summit treacherous and 
uncertain, we would warn the inexperienced again and again, that 
the lions in their path aie many and watchful, and that it behoves 
them to be on their guard against that legion of sharpers, whose 
degrading practices have brought the honourable body of Turf-men 
into disrepute. They who would be holpen must needs help them- 
selves, and these, in their work of expurgation of Welshers and Turf 
vermin, will enlist public sympathy and support, and earn a further 
meed of gratitude from those who, having hitherto relied on their 
probity, have incurred an extra obligation by the desire to free them- 
selves from the contamination of worthless traders upon honest 
names. 

We are not so sanguine as to believe that knaves and fools 
will ever cease out of the land ; nor can we be brought to contem- 
plate the possibility of betting operations being so regulated and 
controlled, as to shut the door effectually against the firaudulent 
practices which now revel in their impunity ; but having pointed out 
the evil as it now exists, and its antidote, we may venture to hope 
that some check will be given to the encouragement pf evils, whicb^ 
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like noxious weeds, have sprung up and choked the &ir growth of 
an ancient and deeplv-rooted institution. We cannot hope for the 
advent of a St. Patrick to exterminate the reptiles, whose slimy 
track has defiled the annals of the Turf; but we can feel and know 
that the remedy is in the hands of those who suffer, and we can raise 
the warning cry, if only to scare away one victim from the quicksands 
of delusion and destruction. The genus ^ plunger' is now, happily, 
almost extinct, and it is in the power of the speculative community 
to commence that course of self-defence which constitutes the only 
check upon the wholesale robberies now perpetrated by organized 
bodies of schemers upon the hapless public. But of this they may 
be assured, that as long as their present state of apathy exists there will 
not be wanting those to profit by their rashness and credulity, and 
^ where the carcase is, there the eagles will be gathered together.' 

Amphion. 



THE ARABIAN HORSE. 

Chapter III. — Section I. 

ON breeding. * 

The greatest tests of pure breeding are stoutness and endurance, but 
a high degree of speed ought to accompany them. 

It was pointed out in a former work, * The Thoroughbred 
* Horse,' that the breeding of our horse is imperfect, that he is not 
descended entirely from pure blood. The racer of the present day 
has inherited several stains, and is of mixed blood. 

Here then is the secret of his being less enduring, less lasdng than 
the Arabian, at least in my opinion. 

It is very generally considered that in breeding any staips that exist 
may be eradicated in eight generations i that in the eighth descent 
there is not any difference to be detected in form and appearance 
between the new breed and the pure parent stock. In other words, 
the pure blood infused into the impure stock will have washed away 
and obliterated all stains and flaws in eight descents. 

There are others who hold a different opinion, and among those 
the Arabs. 

* It is impossible,' says Abd-el-Kader, * we think, to get a pure 

* race out of a stock the blood of which is impure ; on the other hand, 
< it is a well-authenticated fact, it is quite possible to restore to its 

* primitive nobleness a breed that has become impoverished, but 

* without any taint in its blood. In a word, a race may be restored, 

* the degeneracy of which has not been occasioned by any admixture 

* of blood.' He also says, * Look in a horse for speed and bottom : one 
^ that has speed alone, and no bottom, must have a blemish in his 
^ descent ; and one that has bottom alone, and no speed, must have 

* some defect, open or concealed.' 

The following remarks, by General Daumas, are worthy of the 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 106. c 
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greatest attention : — * In all times the horse has been regarded by 
peoples and governments as one of the most potent elements of 
their strength and prosperity. At the present day there is no 
question relating either to rural economy or to the art of war more 
canvassed than that touching the amelioration of the charger. The 
highest authorities of the state, learned societies, agriculturists, the 
army, everybody, in short, is taken up with it in France, and yet 
we are very far from being agreed upon it. For my own part I 
have never wearied of studying that noble animal, from taste quite 
as much as from patriotism or professional necessity. I have con* 
suited the most esteemed authors and men of great erudition, but I 
confess that it is among the Arabs I have met with the most just 
and practical appreciation of the subject.' 
But allowing the opinion to be correct, that in eight descents im- 
pure blood may be obliterated, for the sake of argument, to arrive at 
the desired result, it is necessary, in each and every generation an- 
terior to the ninth, to return, on the male side, to the original pure 
blood. Now our horse has not been so bred. I fail to trace any 
systematic plan of returning to pure Arabian blood for the prescribed 
period of eight generations. I fail to trace a return to horses of en- 
tirely Eastern (or South-eastern blood), as it is commonly called ; on 
the contrary, horses and mares, descendants, indeed, of Eastern stock, 
but with many stains, have been bred from. 

Allowing Eastern blood only to have been sufficient to establish a 
pure race, the required standard was arrived at in the Childers, and 
if there really were not mares of equal breeding to have perpetuated 
the race for eight generations, horses like the Childers, of entirely 
Eastern blood, should have been selected ; but such was not the 
case. The Childers were put to mares of inferior blood to them- 
selves, and the inferior descendants were bred from on both sides, 
and the three horses. Eclipse, Herod, and Trumpator, from whom it 
may be said truly that all modern thoroughbred horses are descended, 
contained in their veins many strains of mixed and impure blood. 
Among the daughters of the Darley Arabian was a mare, once the 
property of Lord Lonsdale, which, like the Childers, was entirely of 
Eastern blood. There a good opportunity of carrying out the theory 
was lost J her produce, as will be seen by reference to the Stud 
Book, was by Bay Bolton, a horse not even altogether of Eastern 
blood. 

On the other hand, if merely Eastern blood were not sufficient, 
believing the Arabian to be the only pure stock, it would have been 
necessary to have obtained pure Arabian blood on the male side for 
eight successive generations to have arrived at the desired result, 
always supposing the theory to be correct. 

But after all this system of breeding is a very unsafe one to rest 
upon ; its being open to question is unsatisfactory ; it is opposed in 
principle to the experience of the Arabs, the most renowned horse 
breeders in the world, and contrary to the system they practise, and, 
so far as I can see, has nothing to recommend it. 
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Again, should the happy result be arrived at in the eighth genera- 
tion, and there should not be any appreciable difference from the 
original pure stock, it is quite possible that the eighth in descent 
might not be capable of handing down to posterity, through succeed- 
ing generations, the primal characteristics of his originator 5 whereas 
the establishing a new breed from pure Arabian blood on both 
sides does not admit of a mistake, and much time is saved. 

Unless Eclipse were got by Shakespeare, son of Hobgoblin, son of 
Aleppo by the Darley Arabian, the blood of the Darley Arabian is 
brought down in direct male line from Bartlett's Childers (own 
brother to Flying Childers) to Eclipse, and from him through 
four of his sons — ^Mercury, Joe Andrews, King Fergus, and 
PotSos, all of whom may be said founded families. Some of them 
are well represented in the present day j and through Flying Childers 
in the female line, and is also well represented. Herod, his great-great- 
grandson, on the female side, had two strains of his blood : Eclipse, 
also his great-great-grandson, had only one strain ; but as it came 
direct from father to son, it must, I think, be considered more 
valuable. Although there have been continued unions of the Eclipse 
and Herod families, as the blood from both sources was impure, not 
only has the requisite qualification never been attained, but I may say 
is unattainable. 



Section II. 
OF the eastern horses from which the thoroughbred 

HORSE IS DESCENDED. 

I will now invite attention to the various Eastern horses which 
were brought over to this country, and whose blood was infused into 
the old running stock of the country, that it may be judged, so far as 
the scanty information may permit, what is the value of the blood of 
the several horses. 

It will be seen in the Stud Book that nine Turks, six Barbs, six 
Arabians, and one, the Godolphin, whether a Barb or an Arabian is 
a disputed point, are more especially mentioned. The Turks are 
the Helmsley Turk, Place's White Turk, the Lister Turk, the 
Byerly Turk, D'Arcy White and Yellow Turks, the Selaby Turk, 
Sir J. Williams's Turk, the Belgrade Turk. The Barbs — Dods- 
worth. Greyhound, Curwen Bay Barb, the Toulouse Barb, Croft's 
Bay Barb, and the Compton Barb. The Arabians — Markham's, 
Darley Arabian, Bloody Buttocks, the CuUen Arabian, the Coomb 
Arabian, the Vernon Arabian. There were, as will be seen by looking 
through the pages of the first volume of the Stud Book, sever^ 
other Barbs, Turks, and Arabs, also some Persians, Egyptians, Koor- 
komm, and other foreign horses, and among them the Leedes Arabian, 
Alcock Arab, the Morocco Barb, &c., &c. 

The value of the blood of these horses would be greater or less in 
proportion as they may be regarded as being wholly or only partially 

c 2 
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of Arabian blood. In looking at the Turks generally, it must be 
considered whether they were merely horses of the Turkish do- 
minions, the descendants, doubtless, of the breeds improved by the 
infusion of Arabian bloody which took place shortly after the death of 
Mohammed, or were they Arab horses imported into Turkey, and 
having been obtained from thence, called Turks ? If the former, the 
blood would be good to a certain extent, but, of course, hr inferior to 
the true Arabian : if they were really of Arab blood, we must again 
look to see what kind of Arabs they were likely to have been^ and in 
considering them generally it would be well to look especially to the 
Byerly Turk, as he heads one of the great lines from which our horse is 
descended. It is stated in the account of ' The Racehorse,' given 
in the oportsman's Repository, that Count Forbin, who travelled in 
Syria, and gives some account of horses usually imported from the 
Levant, mentions a breed called Ooel-Mefhi, described by him as an 
inferior class of Arabs, ' more slight, figury and higher upon the 
^ leg, generally purchased by the Turks, and in all probability the 
^ same variety, in former days, imported by our breeders under that 

* name ; for example, the rlelmsley. Lister, and Byerley Turks.* 
In looking at those described as Barbs, to estimate their value we 
must endeavour to see how far they may have any claim to have been 
horses of the Sahara, said by Abd-el-Kader to be the pure descend- 
ants of the Arabian. Firstly, we must remember what the Emir has 
told us regarding Barbs, that they have not all been kept pure, and 
although derived from Arab stock, many have degenerated. Secondly, 
alluding especially to the Curwen Bay Barb, a present to Louis XI V. 
from Muley Ishmael, King of Morocco, it will be seen by a little 
episode narrated by General Daumas, and which has been given in 
another place at greater length, that when a present was wanted for 
the Sultan, the mare selected was not forthcoming, as Zi-Ben-Zyon, 
the son of her owner, rode off on the mare, and another and inferior 
animal had to be substituted. How easily they manage these things. 
Again referring to Barbs generally. General Daumas, who has given 
the subject the greatest attention, says, * We may rest assured that for 
' the most part the animals sold to us are of an inferior order, and that 
^ horses and mares whose noble and precious qualities have been 
^ ascertained by proof, whether as regards speed or as breeders, are 

* never parted with to foreigners for any price. This is the real truth, 
^and in;all probability explains the disrepute into which Arabians 
^ appear to have fallen in Europe. One seldom there meets with any 

* except such as the Arabs have no desire to keep.' 

The Godolphin may have been a horse of * the Sahara ;* yet I find 
that Omar Pasha, when he made inquiries about him in Effl^pt, was 
told he was a Jel&n ; and I understand the Jelfan is not a nrst-class 
breed, hardly second class. 

In speaking of the Arabians, it mav be remarked that the first on 
the list, Markham's, was held in li^ht esteem, and probably played 
but a very unimportant part at the Stud, if used at all, and 'without 
delay proceed to give the history of the Darlcy Arabian, * a bay 
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' horse, whose figure contained everjr.point, without much show, that 

* could be desired in aTurf horse/ He was obtained by Mr. Dariey, 
who was consul at Aleppo one hundred and fifty years ago, who pro- 
bably had commanded the esteem, respect and goodwill of the Arab 
tribes who pass up north fi-om Central Arabia. He belonged to the 
breed Kehailan Ras el Fedawi ; the breed is still in existence, and 
descendants of the Darley Arabian are still there. The Kehailan Ras 
cl Fedawi is a first-class breed, but not the best. 

It may be fairly assumed, therefore, that the Turks and Barbs 
brought over to this country were generally not only of an inferior 
order but there is every probability that they were of mixed and 
impure blood, — that a great many were, there can be no doubt ; that 
many of the horses called Arabs were no better, may well be 
believed. I have heard that, occasionally, a true Nejd has found its 
way into Afi-ica, and then was guarded with more than usual care ; 
so that among the Barbs brought over to this country there is, of 
course, the bare chance that a Nejd may have come ; but I think 
the probability is against such a supposition. On the other hand, as 
something certain is known of the Darley Arabian, and the descrip* 
tion of him — that he contained every requisite point without much 
show — indicates his being an Arabian, in whom there is so much 
hidden strength, such latent power, so many excellencies to be dis- 
covered upon more minute examination which tend to increase our 
admiration of him, we may well believe him to have been the most 
reliable source from whence our horse is descended. 

In studying the appearance of the thoroughbred horse, to see how 
outward form would warrant the belief that he is of pure Arabian 
blood, ^ the true son of Arabia without a drop of English blood in 

* his veins/ which is considered to be the case by some, one is at a 
loss to understand how so great a change has taken place from his 
Arabian ancestry. Our climate is considered to give greater develop- 
ment, no expense has been spared, generous food has been supplied. 
Why, then, has he become hieher on the leg and lighter ? Why have 
his feet become smaller ? Why is he of a flatter and more lathy 
frame ? Why has the head, countenance, and expression been lost ? 
and why are those greatest characteristics, the high quarter, full 
haunch, and the grand sweep of the tail not to be found ? Why, 
with increase of stature, have not his joints, hocks, knees, and fet- 
locks increased in size and bone ? Some of these features are seen, 
certainly, in different animals, but why are they not general, and to 
be seen together, in one and almost every mdividual I A beautiful 
head of the Arabian type is occasionally seen, and when that is re- 
markable other essential points are almost invariably wanting ; but 
it may be safely asserted that the Arabian's quarter is not repre- 
sented in any other horse. But looking at the English horse, as 
being imperfect in his breeding, the difference between them is easily 
accounted for. 

It has struck me that the purest type of head, only rarely seen, 
appears more firequently among some of the descendants of Herod, 
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of the Byerljr Turk's line ; and I can only account for it by the 
fact, that Herod, through his dam, inherited so much of the Darley 
Arabian blood ; and although shape and make are generally handea 
down in the male line from father to son, yet so superior was the 
blood of the Darley Arabian to that of the Byerly Turk, that the 
blood on the female side asserted its influence over the inferior blood 
on the male side, and left that mark, which shows itself from time 
to time. 



CONCLUSIOK. 

Although the Darley Arabian came of a very good family and his 
descendants are still to be had, yet better blood is to be found, and 
should be obtained, if we wish to establish a breed of horses of pure 
blood. 

If not generally known, the following little account may prove 
interesting : — 

About two hundred years ago, owing to the increased population 
and the great increase of flocks and herds in Central Arabia, an 
exodus took place northwards. The first to appear in Syria were 
the Shomer, from Jebel Shomer. They were followed by some 
Anezah from Nejd, who continued to migrate until they pushed the 
Shomer into Mesopotamia. The former are the Shammar seen and 
described by Mr. Layard. 

I have no doubt in my own mind that the Arab horses in India 
going under the names of Nejeds and Anezah are generally obtained 
from these tribes which have migrated. The horses coming from 
the Shammar being called Nejed, and those from the other tribes 
Anezah. But it must be remarked, that from these two sources few 
would get to India ; horses taken there under the name of Arabs are 
frequently only Bagdad horses, often crossed with Kurdish and Per- 
sian blood, and altogether inferior. There must be some good blood 
in some of the Studs in Egypt, owing to the importation of Nejdean 
horses which took place when Ibrahim Basha brought his successful 
expedition against the Wahabees to a close ; but most likely it has 
been modified by the admixture of the former stock in Egypt. 

The best information and most certain accounts point to Nejed as 
the country where the best and purest Arabians are to be found, or, 
as Mr. GifFord Palgrave aptly says : ' Nejed is the true birthplace of 
' the Arab steed, the primal type, the authentic model,' — the 
nursery which has sent forth, from time to time, pure blood to invi- 
gorate the degenerated breeds all over the world. Why should not 
we go to this fountain-head and draw from thence a stream that 
would enable us to establish the unrivalled breed of Arabia in this 
country ? 

It must be understood that in Nejed, besides the horses belonging 
to the ruling family of the Wahabees and the principal officers of the 
state, the chiefs of the nomadic tribes of Nejed are also possessed of 
Worses J and although the blood is the same, it is to be considered 
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whether those bred in the studs of the resident population are better 
than those of the Bedouin population, or if the roving life and perpe- 
tual change, coupled with more exercise and harder work as enjoyed 
among the nomadic tribes, may not tend to develop greater excel- 
lencies. 

It has been suggested in the earlier pages of this work, that Kahtan, 
the country in Central Arabia lying between Mecca in the west and 
Jebel Toweek in the east, part of the kingdom of Nejed, is identical 
with the settlement of Joktan, and his descendants from Mesha to 
Sephar. In Kahtan is a great tribe, the Seba'a, which name is iden- 
tical with Sheba, one of J oktan's sons. It is worthy of remark, and 
interesting to know, that the first of the Ibn Sa'oods (the ruling 
family in Nejed) was a Sheikh of the Seba'a tribe. 



THE CHRONICLES OF HEATHERTHORP. ; 

X. — CRISP TASTES THE SWEETS OF RIGHTEOUS RETRIBUTION ; 
KATE AND SYLVIA LAY THEIR HEADS TOGETHER; BUR,- 
ROUGHES EXECUTES ANOTHER COMMISSION, AND THE DOCTOR 

RECEIVES A MYSTERIOUS PARCEL, AND FROM MISS 

PRISCILLA CARDMUMS — A BIT OF A DEVOUT YOUNG PERSON'S 
MIND. 

Matthew Crisp felt somewhat dubious of the prudence of en- 
trusting the handicapping for the match to the very flexible hands of 
Mr. Patrick Ryan, but since he saw no chance of mending the ap- 
pointment of the horsedealer he abstained from discussing it — except 
with the faithful recipient of his confidences, Kelpie. But Crisp, as 
the reader has already discerned, greatly resembled the sailor's parrot. 
Habitually taciturn, he, withal, was * a beggar to think.' The 
result of his meditations scarcely favoured Mr. Ryan. Was it a 
fellow-feeling that made him so mighty suspicious ? In his opinion, 
Ryan's conscience, like the major portion of the [worthy dealer's 
household goods, chattels, stock-in-trade, faculties, and blarney, was 
a marketable commodity, at the service of the highest bidder, 
obviously, in this particular instance, at the service of any bidder. 
Although it would be monstrous to suppose Sir Harry Sursingle 
capable of stooping to any squaring tricks with the crafty Irishman — 
so Mat continued to chew the cud of his bitter fancy — it wasn't 
impossible for the Baronet to be ' sweet ' one way or another about 
the match. How if he was fond of Woodridge's nag, eh ? Ryan 
had all along set his heart on a deal with the Baronet. Thanks to 
the administration of a copious and adroitly-mixed dose of — what shall 
it be called ? — Ryanesque, composed of one part business and three 
parts blarney, he had contrived to obtain an invitation to the Manor, 
for the purpose of showing the pair of hunters he was prepared * to 
' part with at a sacrifice.' Hearsay, in the person of Essom, averred 
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the bargain was struck ; and Vanity, in the person of Ryan himself, 
bore ornate testimony to * the wondherful condiscinsion of the 

* Bar'net's manners/ Now — argued Matthew — Sir Harry and 
Ryan were sure. to talk about the match, they could not help it; 
and if the Baronet was sweet on either Woodridge or Mr. Arthur, 
Pat, always remarkable for the strength of his eyesight, would see 
how the cat jumped in a twinkling, and (Matthew, for shame !} 
lump the weight on accordin' ! How did the cat jump ? Crisp 
brooded and brooded until he found a reply. In Heatherthorp 
Doctor Sutton, electorally speaking, was nobody — besides, votes 
were not required there ; while just outside the borough of Heather- 
thorp, that is to say, in his own parliamentary division of Smokeland- 
shire, Mr. Woodridge was Somebody. A large employer of Labour, 
a political Father in Israel, of the Sursinglean tribe (as Sir Harry 
knew to his joy), expected by his party to guide a few hundreds of 
the sons of Labour — so incessantly occupied ,in earning their bread 
by the sweat of their brows, that they had no opportunities for study- 
ing the geography of the polling booths — in the way they should go. 
A warm friend of Sir Harry's was contestinj^ the division wherein 
Mr. Woodridge ruled, literally with a rod of iron, consequently to 
Sir Harry especially was Mr. Woodridge Somebody. 

To this effect, if not exactly in this fashion, Crisp meditated. 
He groaned inwardly. * Ryan '11 see which waay t' cat lowps, and 

* put 'em together tee fit.* 

The keenest of sportsmen like their champions to have a bit in 
hand. Crisp was no exception to the rule, albeit, Yorkshire enough 
to his stiff backbone, to regard with the liveliest scorn a match, 
so-called, where one side has any number of points the best of it, 
and which is no match at all, but a * worry.' But he could not 
stomach Mr. Ryan. His knowledge of the morals of that ornament 
to Hibernian society was rather in excess of his admiration for them. 
Hence the trickery which he feared from Ryan's *deal.' ' But, hang 
c it — Kelpie, lad, we're alive yet. Nobbut let them give Mr. 

* Arthur half a chance ; just half a chance, an' he'll weather. I 

* could get ower it if he cam' a cropper, or if thou, my lad, didn't 

* stand up — but thou mun. Kelpie, thou mun, or we'se fall out — 

* I say I could get ower 't. But it wad brek my heart tee see him 
' chopt at start. Weight '11 stop owt !' 

Thus, on the third morning after the dinner at Sillery's, Crisp 
unburthened his soul. It was yet * before breakfast ' with him, for at 
duty's call he had risen with the dawn to give his pet a taste of 
'cross-country work. By-and-by Kelpie would leave for snug quar- 
ters on the wolds, for finishing touches at the hands of a famous 
schoolmaster, and, curiously enough, the Doctor was in daily ex- 
pectation of being summoned to that neighbourhood to assist at a 
most important consultation. However, to resume : Crisp had 
delayed his morning meal to have a look at the Heatherthorp, out 
that morning rattling the cubs about in one of old Wilson's 
coverts. The Squire, despite his being a gentleman-farmer of a 
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tremendously fervid type, patronized field sports in an askant sort of 
way, and the H. H. were to honour him with a call that morning. 
But Crisp was not destined to see the young hounds ^ blooded ' yet. 
While jogging leisurely along, exchanging notes with Kelpie, he heard 
the distant crunch of wheels, and looking up saw a pony-carriage 
apparently aiming for the same goal as himself. It was Kate and 
Sylvia, our heroine daintily handling the ribands. Sylvia had ex- 
pressed a desire to see an English meet, but had recorded her veto 
against going thither on horseback. ^ It isn't as it used to be, my 

* dear. Horses are horses now, not steeds nor palfreys (except at the 

* circus) J they don't caracole or amble, they trot and canter and 
^ gallop. In fact, horsemanship in England is such dreadfully 
' earnest business. I could always get on in Paris, where your 
^ speed is regulated by the police ; but I should be sure to fall oiF here. 

* Just conceive one of your horrid hunters running away with me, 

* and casting me goodness knows where. Into the Wimple, 

* perhaps.' Kate rallied her friend on her timidity (which really was 
a good deal assumed), but agreed to put the pony-carriage into 
requisition, especially as the covert side was easy of access. ^ My 
' word, but she is a thoroughbred 'un,' muttered Crisp. ' Where does 

* she get it ? Not frae Tim Wilson, sure-i^.' 

^ Good morning. Crisp,' said Sylvia and Kate, simultaneously, 
when our heroine, obeying a nudge from her companion, pulled up. 

* Good mornin'. Miss Wilson — an' the same to you, ma'am,' replied 
he, with a beaming &ce. Then instinctively starting a subject he 
suspected one of the young ladies would relish, he added in a tone one 
would use to introduce a dear friend — * Kelpie, Miss Wilson.' 

* I see it's my old pet. Crisp,' said Kate, slightly blushing — ^ rare 

* old fellow ! How well he is looking, too ! So bright in his eye, 
' and smooth in his coat.' 

* Though I say it as p'raps shouldn't, miss, he does look well, 
^ and I'm main glad you tak' notice of it. He'd need look well, and 

* be well, too, for what he'll have to do very soon, miss.' And 
there was a touch of pathos in his voice, not improbably suggested 
by a lingering suspicion of Ryan, that sounded inexpressibly droll. 
' Ah ! he'd need look well, miss, for the weight he'll mebby ha' tee 

* carry,' said he — the latter half of the sentence to himself. 

And here observe Mat's notions of conversational propriety. 
Miss Vandervelde was * ma'am ;' Kate invariably * miss.' 

* We heard something about that,' observed Sylvia. * Doctor 

* Sutton and Mr. Woodridge are going to do something dreadful at the 
' races. To gallop over hedges and ditches, and brooks, and walls, 

* like a couple of wild huntsmen,. Crisp.' 

* Not quite, ma'am,' rejoined he, with a broad grin. Kate said 
nothing. 

' Well, but you know this should be stopped. It is dangerous 5 

* vcrv, vcrv dangerous.' 

' Lor' bless you, ma'am — no-o — only to mufFs. Mr. Arthur's no 

* mufF^ — whatever t' other yap is,' added he, by way of aside. 
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* Persons get killed at this ridiculous diversion, this, — ^what do you 

* call it ? 

* Steeple-chasin*.* 

* Yes, steeple-chasing. Don't they ?' 

' Why they do. But it*s becos their time's come. An' if we 
' are to go, ma'am, we may as weel go that way as ony other. I've 
' had my coUar-boane brokken,* an' my shouther put oot ; but I gat 
' ower't,' said Crisp, sententiously, essaying to soften the account of 
his calamities by putting it into the broadest possible Yorkshire. 

* You never were kflled, though,' flashed out Sylvia, with an air 
of triumph. 

* No, ma'am, I can't say that I ever was,' he replied with delibe- 
ration, as though the idea had presented itself to his mind for the 
first time. 

^ But/ interposed Kate, in a tone that plainly expressed her 
aversion to the turn the conversation had taken, ^ Kelpie can go 

* across country, can't he ? — makes no mistakes ? — and Doctor Sutton 
' is a good horseman ?' 

* The best in England, miss,' replied Crisp, emphatically ; * and as 
^ for Kelpie, show me the hunter that can stand up or nnish better 
' than him !' 

* What a wonderful master yours is !* said Sylvia, smiling. * Is 

* there anything he cannot do ?' 

* No, 1 can't say that there is ; not to my knowledge, unless 
' it's a mean action,' added he, with great simplicity. 

* Capital !' ejaculated Sylvia. * i ou are a splendid servitor. 

* You are worthy of — what shall I say ? — the days of chivalry !' 

Kate gave the old man a look, that, for his young master's sake, 
sent a thrill straight to his faithful heart, and he thought ^ God bless 
'her J she's worthy of him.* He was about to give Kelpie his 
head, when Sylvia, whisperingly prompted by Kate, observed— 

* Really, Crisp, judging from what you say, .Dr. Sutton must 

* be a famous horseman. What were his colours^-colours is the 

* word, Kate ? I am such a stupid at these things. What were 
' your master's colours when he was addicted to this — steepje- 

* chasing ?' 

' Mr. Arthur's colours, ma'am, iver sin' I can remember, were 

* grey, wi' rose hoops, and white cap.' 

' Upon my word, a charmingly delicate combination,' replied Miss 
Vandervelde. * Hoops, too. You will think me a very ignorant 

* person. Crisp, but I never so much as saw any horse-racmg. I am 
' dying with curiosity for a sight of one of your English race- 

* meetings. And — yes — couldn't you let me see Dr. Sutton's 

* colours, think you ?' 

* Easiest thing in the world, ma'am. I'll bring them to- 
morrow.' 

* And you need not say anything to Dr. Sutton about it. He would 

* only laugh at me if he knew.' 

* All right, ma'am. Good mornin' \ good momin' to you, Miss 
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* Wflson ;' and the old fellow^ unspeakably delighted with his mis- 
sion, trotted off in great glee. 

What evil genius prompted thee to exercise thy new purchase and 
hobby on that morning, of all mornings, Nathan oarjona ? Obedient 
to the summons of a certain carnal-minded baronet, even Sir Henry 
Sursingle, a troop of horsemen, clad in garments of unseemly cut and 
intemperate hue, were hastening to the covert side whilst thou wast 
preparing for two hours* peaceful penance in the saddle. Yea, even 
to the covert side, there with hound and with horn, with ribald jest 
and barbarous halloo, to hunt to death the caitiff fox. Oh, Nathan ! 

Crisp moderated his pace after bidding the young ladies adieu, and 
presently he descried, approaching from the further extremity of the 
bridle-road he had entered — a short cut this road to the covert side — 
his ancient plague the Quaker. ' So,' said he, with a joyous chuckle, 
' we have met at last, friend Nathan, and not in Essom's shop ? 
' What a strange lump of a crock it is !' he added, and as the pro- 
portions (should not that word be ' conformation ?') of the Quaker's 
steed became more defined, he felt that all the taunts he had received 
at the viperine tongue of the horseman were abundantly condoned. 
As he criticised Barjona's timid * seat ' — one peculiar to persons who 
have taken to horsemanship late in life — he stooped down to Kelpie's 
withers and laughed aloud. Limitless are the resources of the 
Milesian horse-dealer who is master of his craft ! * Well known in 

* the Meath Hunt ' was the certificate furnished with the Quaker's 
horse, when that fearful quadruped was disposed of by public auction 
during the infancy of Ryan's professional career. Ryan bought him 
then, and since then goodness knows how many times, for he 
had the same affection for the animal a clever and enthusiastic 

* articulator * may be supposed to have for a masterly specimen of 
bis compound handiwork. The creature had as many aliases as the 
gendeman cricketer of the period -, had played as many parts as a 
provincial comedian ; and had been ^ made up ' by processes not 
widely dissimilar from those practised by the Bond Street Mrs. 
Suddlechop— * made up ' at an enormous profit to the artist, too, 
over and over again. How the angles of the Quaker's nag were 
made to seem like curves — * lines of beauty j' how legs pre- 
tematurally substantial in the wrong place became clean and fawn- 
like ; how stray hairs, suggestive of equine senility, disappeared ; how 
molars lost the marks of advanced years ; how purblind eyes once 
more gleamed with the light of colthood, spare us to relate. We 
could not an' we would. Suspect what you please. Pigments and 
urease, applications of the irons all round, tweezers, files, and ginger. 
We are dumb. Just now the tough old phenomenon was playing 
the part of a cob, to the extreme discomfort of Barjona, whose eques- 
trian education was far from perfect. 

* Poor old beggar,' said Crisp, as he rapidly ran his eye over the 
points, or rather angles, of Barjona's nag. * He's got a varmint 

* head on him that's a good deal owder than his mouth, Mr. Pat, 

* or else I don't know you. An' I'll lay a waagcr if he hears yon 
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* music/ — indicating the covert with a significant nod — * hc*ll 
^ mak' owd Barjona &dge a bit, seasoned as he is. T' music of a 
^ pack wad kittle his lugs a good deal more 'n owd Barjona's 
' " woa then ! woa, I tell thee !" I'se warrant. Morning sir.* 

^ Good morning to thee,' replied Barjona, in a tone which said, 
^ I have had enough of this,' as plain as it could speak. ^ The 
' weather 's warm for October, doesn't thou think ? Woa, I say. 
^ I fear — woa — I am not fully acquainted with this rebellious beast's 
' idiosyncracics, friend Matthew.* 

' I knaw nowt about them, Mr. Barjona,' said Crisp, contemp- 
tuously^ ^but if ye were to mak' yourself acquainted with the stean 
' in his off hin' foot, it 'ud be better for him, an' ye tee.' 

Evidently Crisp considered the very broadest i orkshire was good 
enough for Barjona. 

* A stone !' exclaimed the Quaker, in alarm. ' No ? Wouldst 
^ thou mind dismounting ? I was apprehensive that some harm 

* had befallen the creature when I set forth ; his gait waxed irre- 
' gular.' (A clothes-horse could not have been steadier.) Thou 
^ art ingenious in all that pertains to the horse, Matthew — woa, 
^ wilt thou ? — ^wouldst thou mind dismounting ?' 

Crisp tied up Kelpie to a gate that was handy, and set about 
relieving the Quaker's horse of the stone — which, it may be said, 
had no existence save in Mat's imagination. Clearly, the over- 
sympathetic servitor meditated mischief and not succour when he 
so readily left his saddle. 

Kelpie, from his sedateness, might have known what was in the 
wind. He looked on with an expression of almost human gravity 
as Crisp fussily pretended to relieve the Quaker's horse of the stone 
whicJi incommodedjthe poor creature's off hind foot. 

* And what might ye call him ?' interrogated Crisp, by way of 
withdrawing Barjona's attention from the make-believe. ' Ye've 
^ given him a neame by this, I suppoase. Haud up, my lad !' 

' According to Ryan, Matthew, the name he has been trained to 

* recognize is Teddy O' Toole. Whence he obtained the inde- 
^ corous-7~for methinks it savours of indecorum — appellation I know 

* not. It is my intention — ^woa, wilt thou ? — I say, 'tis my inten- 
^ tion, subject to the approval of the next Darlington Monthly 

* Meeting, to name the beast after one of our own people, even after 

* John Woolman.' 

* Ah ! just so. Now I think we'll do, Teddv — I mean Johnny 

* (subject 'tit monthly meeting). 'Show thysel , my bo-oy ! and 
Crisp anointed the quarters of the Quaker's steed with a couple of 
vigorous slaps, whereupon the mettled quadruped manifested an 
amount of liveliness that caused Barjona considerable discomposure. 

* I — really — woa, wilt thou ? — thou shouldst be more chary of thy 

* blows, friend Crisp. Woa, I say !' roared out the Quaker, as the 
horse continued to caper about, with, if possible, augmented ac- 
tivity. 

* Hoot, hoot, sir. He'll nivver addle his beddin', let aleanc his 
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* keep, if ye dinnot wacken him up a bit noo an' then ;' and Crisp 
: smiled the smile of the melodramatic villain as he propounded this 

deep and horsey aphorism. 

* Woa, I say,' again fairly shouted Barjona, perspiring in every 
pore with futile efforts to reduce his * mount * to a state of proper 
subjection. * The beast's possessed ! Little thought I when this 

* morning I left my habitation — ^ Another caper, lively beyond all 
precedent, cut short the sentence, and completely knocked the breath 
out of the body of the irascible member of the Society of Friends. 

The beast was possessed, only it would have required a third party 
to specify with what. When Crisp so readily dismounted he had 
devbed a scheme whereby he hoped to cover his enemy with con- 
fusion, and that scheme was now working. We have already heard 
how, for economy's sake, Barjona turned his gardener into a groom. 
Very well. Notwithstanding all Ryan's teaching, the stable flori- 
culturist was yet a neophyte in the art of valet-ing a hprse, and 
chiefly in the very necessary mystery of saddling. Although the 
peculiar angle of the withers of the Quaker's Rosinante precluded 
the necessity for excessive care in girthing him, he nevertheless re- 
quired to be girthed somehow ; but (as Crisp admitted when subse- 
quently relating the story) he was girthed nohow. This fact, added 
to that of Barjona's(he was very much of a welter weight, remember), 
being as unsteady in his ill-fitting saddle as a former who is returning 
from market with his legs properly stretched, afforded Crisp an 
opening for his retributive essay he was not slow to accept. Mat 
did not fiddle many seconds over the imaginary stone in that off 
hind foot, but transferred his attention to the girth. There, pretend- 
ing to take in a reef, he managed to let one out, and at the same 
time to attach a bunch of prickly furze, which tormented the once 
mighty hunter's belly every time he stirred, made him stir more, 
caused him to dance an irregular hornpipe, and filled Barjona's 
breast with anguish. There is a limit to the endurance even of 
horseflesh and blood, and the veteran Teddy O'Toole, who had 
in his day ^ taken ' Irish banks and stone walls with the heart of a lion, 
and, subsequently, had not been cast down — irretrievably — during 
hard experience by the pole of a Westmoreland coach, didn't like 
it. In fact (so far as his dumbness would permit), he said so. He 
kicked against the pricks, and shook Barjona the while until the 
unhappy Quaker was almost reduced to the consistency of blanc- 
mange. But Crisp's vengeance was not quite sated yet. 

* The stone cannot have been removed — woa ! — the creature's 

* disquietude increaseth, Crisp. Verilv I would descend— oh ! dear, 
^ will he never keep still ? I would descend, were he to calm him- 

* self for one instant. Woa * -i 

By this time Crisp had remounted, and with most aggravating 
composure was endeavouring, how successfully may be guessed, to 
calm the perturbed spirit of the resuscitated veteran. It was in 
vain. Presently the horse displayed a method in his madness. 
In a fretful sidling canter, increasing the pace momentarily. 
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and of course stimulated thereto by the unseen bunch of furze 
(for furze read 'spurs*), he bore the quivering Quaker, much to 
that eentleman's terror, in the direction of the meet. Crisp's eyes 
sparkled maliciously as now and then down the wind came the 
whimper of a hound, or the clear note of the horn, for he saw that 
the old horse ' felt it,' and would require very slight encouragement 
indeed to cause him to join, what a fine writer would call, ' the 
' mimic fray.* Gradually, for although the Quaker was speechless 
with his exertions, the horse had not broken out of his fretful style 
of locomotion, they got nearer the covert j and the noises therefrom 
increasing in number and volume, it only needed Crisp to play the good 
Samaritan in a loud-voiced ostentatious manner, and to occasionally 
take hold of the horse's head, in order to make the beast ripe for flat 
mutiny. The supreme moment at last arrived. They had reached 
a portion of the road where the quickset hedge was stunted and 
broken — an easy leap, with a slight drop ' to follow.' Down the 
wind again came the pealing ' tongues ' of the hounds, this time a 
pealing chorus, deep, mellow, long-drawn out. Crisp, as though he 
could bear it no longer, gave Kelpie a slight touch of one persuader, 
and deftly pricked the Quaker's Bucephalus with the other. Breed- 
ingwill tell ! 

before Barjona could fairly realize the novelty of his position, his 
rare old crock — thrilled, it may be presumed, with the joyous sound 
that brought back the memory of happier days — was bearing him, he 
clinging {a la ^ the citizen of credit and renown ') with all his might 
to all thejmane, swiftly across a nice sound bit of grass, emphatically 
' rig and fur.' How he got over he himself never knew. The sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft, keeping watch over Dibdin's unexcep- 
tionable seaman, probably took him in hand. Crisp gravely waited 
until he saw Teddy O'Toole gently deposit his old plague upon the 
summit of a yielding mound of top-dressing ; and then, with a heart too 
full for the minor joys of the meet, releaped the hedge, and returned 
to Heatherthorp. The homeward journey was distinguished by a 
solitary remark. 

* Kelpie, my lad, I wonder how t'Quaker wad fraame tee argy noo ?' 
What caused our young ladies. Miss Wilson and Miss Vander- 
velde, to chat so animatedly, and laugh so cheerily, as they spun 
along the road to The Place ? The stilted old-world compliments 
paid them by Sir Harry Sursingle could scarcely have produced such 
an effect ; neither could the frank admiration of a group of ruddy- 
cheeked young gentlemen farmers and yeomen ; while the polite but 
inane conversation of the M.P. that was to be went for nothing at 
all. Depend upon it they were plotting. At dinner it was just the 
same. Indeed, so hearty was their mirth, the Squire wondered, and his 
wonder increased when, after dinner, in the drawing-room, they would 
talk about the forthcoming races : wanted to know all about the absurd 
match between Mr. Woodridge and Doctor Sutton (never blushing, 
mind, at the mention of these names), hoped he would take them to 
the races, no matter what sort of weather, and — now — wouldn^t he. 
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there was a dear papa ? Yes, there was a channing Mr. Wilson ! 
Wouldn't he invite some nice people to The Place for the races ? 
Is it perhaps unnecessary to remark that they bewildered him into 
promising everything they asked ? 
Next morning that long-suffering lady's-maid Burroughes ' had her 

* life worrited out of her,' as she with more force than elegance ex- 
pressed it. She was enjoined to wait upon Crisp when he arrived, 
and immediately to give them a parcel he would bring — immediately, 
recollect. 

' Very well, 'm,' said Burroughes, in high dudgeon. * I under- 

* stand — ^/iR-mediately ; you shall have it* 

Crisp came, and duly delivered the parcel ; and it was conveyed 
to Miss Wilson's room ' A/w-mediately.' But Burroughes's troubles 
had only commenced. She was requested to hold herself in readiness 
to proceed to Heatherthorp, to return the parcel to Crisp — to Crisp 
alone, recollect. And while at Heatherthorp she was to execute a 
certain commission ; and, greatest insult of all (She was sure, indeed ! 
Come up, now, what did her mistress mean, she would like to know ?), 
she was not to linger by the way, — to say nothing to any one respect- 
ing the cause of her visit, — and chiefly to avoid that long-tongued 
gossip Mr. Essom. 

Burroughes, however, succeeded in accomplishing all that was 
required of her, and her mind was at peace, for one day at all events, 
the young ladies devoting that to the cultivation of a headache in 
Kate's room — a headache which prevented their joining Mr. Wilson 
at dinner. 

In Heatherthorp just now there' was little lack of topics for con- 
versation. A good circumstantial lie will there enjoy robust vitality 
for a calendar month ; and fa lie that is ' founded on facts ' (as the 
goody novelists put it) lasts for generations. Barjona was aware of 
the borough's most charming characteristic, and when he was 
affectionately asked how he enjoyed his run, if he was going to have 
the brush mounted, and whether he intended entering his nag for 
the Welter, he groaned inwardly, and bemoaned the day he 
incensed Matthew Crisp. For the shrewd Quaker did not guess 
twice about the author of his wretched ride across country. This 
was one'^topic. 

Then there was another. Ryan failed to send the weights for the 
match. Essom fidgeted a good deal about the horse-dealer*s neglect, 
and very reasonably ; he wanted the bills out, besides, as he put it 
one night in the bar-parlour of the Sursingle, ^ It paralyses the 
^ betting. Admitting that Ryan had to look out some Irish matters 

* and what not in order to put the horses together, we^ as a race 
' committee, ought not to suffer, and, as I said before, it paralyses 

* the betting.* Nevertheless, the great Ryan remained dumb, 
whereat Crisp, who made daily inquiries, silently chafed, and pre- 
dicted foul play. 

One morning about this period the Doctor was preparing for his 
rounds, and, prior to mounting, was holding a professional con- 
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ference in the surgery with Robson, when a neatly-folded parcel, 
superscribed ^ Doctor Sutton/ was placed in his hands. At that 
moment there was a ring at the housebell, and looking out he saw it 
was Miss Cardmums. 

' What the deuce can she want ?' said he to himself. * Some 
^ dispensary business, I suppose. Mat, walk the mare about for 

* the present. — ^Tell Miss Cardmums I will wait upon her di- 
' rectly.' 

Once, some years back, Priscilla Cardmums possessed a comely 
face and figure. Report said so, and judging from the by no means 
ill-&voured, though somewhat worn countenance that met the 
Doctor on his entry into the room, report was no liar. 

After the usual conventionalities, she said, speaking in a low but 
distinct tone : 

' Doctor Sutton, I am older than you — a strange expression this 

* for a lady, you think — and although a^lady, I claim the privilege 

* of seniority to speak plainly to you.' 

' Whatever Miss Cardmums may say shall receive my deepest 

* attention,' replied the Doctor. 

* I expected nothing less. Under Providence, Doctor Sutton, — 
^ and I have nursed others too long not to know the extent of my 

* own danger during my illness, — under Providence you saved my 

* life, and,' — here the least flush of colour overspread her face — 

* since then I have taken an affectionate (you will not misunderstand 
' me) interest in yours.' 

' I can never sufficiently express my high sense of your regard, 
^ Miss Cardmums,' said the doctor, gravely. 

' You are, I hear, about to engage in — horse-racing, and a very dan- 

* gcrous description of horse-racing : you are about to imperil a young 
^ and precious life. Oh, Doctor Sutton, let me beseech you to 
' forego this idle^ ' 

* Miss Cardmums !' 

' Pardon me if I use the wrong word ; 'tis not to wound you, 
^ believe me. Abandon this hazardous amusement. Say you will.' 

* I regret to say I cannot. My word is pledged.' 
^ Break it !' 

The Doctor made no reply. 

' There ! again I use the wrong word. A gentleman would not 

* violate his pledge. Is there no escape from this ?' 

* None. Any other favour. Miss Cardmums ?' 

She made no reply now, but rose, and sadly bidding the Doctor 
good morning, was gone. 

* Eccentric old creature,' said the Doctor. * I verily believe she 

* would have wept had she stayed another minute. Poor thing ! 
^ It's awfully kind of her after all. I could not chafF her, she was 

* so distressingly earnest. Now let's see what's in the parcel.' 

A daintily-folded, neatly-tied package, with the name. Doctor 
Sutton, in characters that cause the Doctor to start, and tear open 
the parcel as though catching an express train depended upon his 
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alacrity. Why should he be so anxious to explore the interior ? 
Ah ! what have we here ? 
* Whew ! my colours ; rose-and-grey and white cap. Worked 

* by her hand too. O my bonny, bonny Kate ! if Arthur Sutton don't 
' carry these colours to the fore his hand has lost its cunning, and 
' Kelpie, who saved your darling life, will know the reason why ! — 
^ Miss Cardmums, had I known there were in this parcel such 
^ ai^uments for my going on with the match, could I have been as 

* patient with you as I was ? And my colours too. Not his,* 



CRICKET.— THE SCHOOL AVERAGES. 

{^Continued.) 

We are enabled this month to continue the publication of the school 
averages for batting and bowling in 1868, which we commenced in 
our l^t number. The first on our list is Rugby. 

Batting Averages of the Rugby Eleven. 









Most 


Most 


1 
Average 


Times 
not out. 


Least 


NAins. ; Matches. 


Innings. 


Bons. 


In an 


in a 


1 per 


inn 






395 


Innings. 


.Match. 


Innings. 


Match. 


S.P. Bucknill . . 


21 


28 


70 


90 


1 14*3 


2 


— — 


W. Yardley . , 






21 


27 


837 


150* 


I50* 


30- 


3 


I 


F. Tobin, ma. . 






20 


28 


554 


107 


X07 


19*22 


I 


— 


V.Ellis . . . 






9 


10 


62 


23 


*3 


i 6-2 


4 


— 


J. T. Souttcr . 






14 


18 


355 


70* 


7o* 


1913 


a 


2 


F. Tobin, rai. 






16 


21 


300 


54 


54 


1 14*6 


I 


I 


C. K. Francis 




23 


3» 


402 


65 


65 


, 1218 


— 


I 


S. K- Gwyer . , 




22 


31 


455 


50 


79 


1 14*21 


— 


I 


J. R. Walker 




21 


22 . 


154 


19 


19 


! 7* 


7 





F. H. Maiilanii 




18 


24 


217 


30 


40 


1 91 


2 




W. 0. Mobcrly 




14 


22 


330 


5°. 


53 


; '5* 


— 





J. W. Gardner 




20 


«+ 


205 


39* 


-9* 


8-13 


5 





J. V, Fitzgerald 




12 


16 


219 


5^ 

1 


51 


1311 


3 


"""■ 



♦ Net out. 



The bowling averages have unfortunately not been sent. The 
school has had a very successful season. They have played fifteen 
matches of importance, of which they have won eight and lost four, 
while three were drawn. Amongst their most successful essays 
were the match against Marlborough, in which Rugby got 384 in a 
single innings, Marlborough only succeeding in obtaining 124 and 
127 ; the match against Liverpool, in which the school goc 258, and 
their antagonists 98 ; and the match against Upper Tooting, in which 
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the latter only got I02 against the school's 317. Later in the season 
it will be remembered that Mr. Yardley distinguished himself highly 
for his county, Kent 



Batting Averages of the Marlborough College. 





•'' 




TimAa 




Mort 


Most 


LmsI 


Arersge 


Names. 


MatcbM. Inning*. 


nnt Out 


Runs. 


in an 


in a 


In a 


per 










1 
1038 


Inning*. 


Match. 


Match. 


InningR. 


R. Leach . . . . 


36 


38 


6 


133 


147* 


_^ 


35'8 


J. P. MacGrcgor . 




18 


36 


I 


379 


61 


71 


^-^ 


I5'4 


C. S. Gordon . 




19 


39 


3 


835 


75* 


131 


^^^^ 


312 


£. S. Gamier . . 




15 


31 


5 


339 


36 


39 


— 


14*5 


£. Baggallay . 
F. R. Beart . , 




, ^8 


28 


I 


435 


64 


64 


— 


15*20 




15 


33 


3 


320 


97 


97 


— 


i6- 


G. A. Hodgson 




18 


28 


6 


350 


48 


85 


— 


15*20 


G. P. Owen . . 




19 


30 


4 


431 


5» 


53 


— 


16*15 


W.E. Leach . 




26 


40 


— 


774 


68 


68 


— 


19*14 


H. B. Carlyon . 




26 


38 


I 


' 629 


96 


96 




17' 


H. Cummings . . 




12 

1 


16 


3 


92 


36 


37 


^■^ 


71 



♦ Not out. 



Bowling Averages op the Marlborough College. 



Names. 



C. S. Gordon . 
E. S. Gamier . 
G. A. Hodjfson . 
J. P. MacGregor 
G. P. Owen . . 
H. Cummings . 




1 




k^ 


Runs per 


1 


5^ 


11*9 


3 


4 21 


17*14 


3 


1*6 


13*1 


8' 


I-I9 


l6*I3 


I 


1*6 


i6*6 


14 


1*4 


15' 


14 


1-3 



* And 2 no Balls. 



Marlborough are wonderfully strong in batting, as this long list of 
double-figure averages shows, but their bowlers appear to have been 
somewhat expensive. Their ground, however, is all in favour of the 
batsman. 

Mr. Leach has raised his average from 28 last year to 35 this 
season, and has also attained to the coveted * four figures * in the 
total of his runs. Mr. Gordon's average has jumped from 21 to 31, 
but as a set-off his bowling analysis is not nearly so good. 
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Batting Ateraoes op t»e Westuinster School. 



Xaxes. 



E. A. Northcote 

E. Bray . . 
H. Curtcis . 
B. W. EddU 

F. N. Saunders 

F. A O'Brien 
H. G. Barron 

G. H. Lcc . 
R- M. CurteU 
W. R. Basham 
F. S. Haden (abs.) 
T.Wakclcy . . 



Mfttchet. 


OOOH 

pie ted 
liming*. 


II 


13 


lo 


la 


14 


>3 


U 


»5 


14 

• ; 7 


17 
6 


. , 14 


17 


• ; '4 
14 


15 
18 


7 


9 


5 

8 


7 
8 



1 

TfalMt 


Total 


noloot. 


Koos. 




213 




148 




2I8 




243 


2 


3'4 




'»5 


_ 


183 




»43 




179 




137 


— 


3» 


2 


158 



Most 

in an 
Innings. 



Moft 

in a 



I ATntgs 
Hans per 
! inninp. 



"4 
37 
65* 
48* 
71* 
67 

45* 
64 

37 

44 

23 

56* 



"4 
60 

65 
48 

71 
67 
49 
79 
37 
71 

33 
56 



164 
13*4 

i6'io 
i6*3 
18*8 
30 '5 
16*11 

163 
917 
153 

4*4 
19*6 



• Not out. 
BowLxsro Averages of the Westminster School. 















Average 




Average 


Kxiua. 


Innfaigi. 


Balls. 


Runs. 


MafaleniL 


Wicketa. Rnns per' 


Wides. 


Wlckeu 


' 






386 






Wicket. ! 




per Innings. 


£. A. Northcote . 


10 


654 


37 


31 


9'7 


7 


31 


E. Bray .... 


J4 


1388 


647 


53 


63 


33*3 


I 


4*7 


F. N. Saunders . 


8 


330 


151 


18 


6 


351 


7 


— 


H. G. Barron . . 


II 


630 


239 


34 


19 


12*11 


7 


1-8 


G.lLLcc. . . 


9 


379 


133 


27 


15 


813 


7 


1-6 



No * no balls * were bowled during the season. 

We are favoured with the following communication as to the 
results of the 1868 cricket season at Westminster. 

Westminster School, 

Number of matches pla^, 14 ; won, 9 ; drawn, i ; lost, 4. 

Before the Whitsuntide holidays, under the captaincy of E. Bray, 
the Eleven played 4 matches, v. the next 15 with Mantle, Mr. 
H. M. Marshall's Eleven, Mr. Rcid's Eleven, and the Incogniti ; of 
which two were won by the School, viz., those against the next 15 
with Mantle, and Mr. Reid's Eleven — the latter in i innings and 
12 runs. 

After the holidays, the Westminster cricket season proper having 
regularly begun under the captaincy of E. A. Northcote, 10 matches 
were played, only two of which were lost, all the rest being won by 
the School except that against the Free Foresters, which was left 
unfinished, the score when time was called being Free Foresters, 
187, Westminster School, 174, with 5 wickets to rail. 

The matches lost were that against the Eton Ramblers — a very 
strong team, who won on the first innings by 53 runs, and that 
against the next 9 with Mantle and Holmes, who won by 3 wickets. 
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Those won by the Eleven were against the next 22 (i innings and 
48 runs) ; the Houses of Parliament ; Old Westminsters ; I Zingari ; 
Broomsticks v. next Eleven with bats (i innings and 40 runs) ; East 
Sussex ( I innings and 72 runs); and Charterhouse (i innings and 
17 runs). 

The suspension of rowing at Westminster will, it is hoped, con- 
tribute to the improvement of the cricket Eleven. It has already 
been productive of some good, and being encouraged by the form of 
some of the younger members of the Eleven, the ochool looks forward 
to 1869 in a sanguine spirit 

Battino Averages op the Charterhouse School. 









Most 


Most 


1 Times 


1 


XAXia. Hatchet. 


Innings. 


Rons. 


In an 
Innings. 


ina 
Match. 


not 
Oat. 


Average. 


C. E. Nepcan .... 


30 


24 


875 


' 131* 


I3I' 


7 


36TI 


T. C. Hooman 






31 


33 


590 


91 


91 


» 


17-29 


W. Wallace . . 






17 


37 


447 


72 


III 


3 


16*15 


R. R. Dunn . . 






30 


31 


414 


77 


77 


3 


1311 


G. A. Bushncll 






30 


33 


406 


103 


139 


I 


I2*IO 


C. Rashleigh . . 






20 


as 


213 


30* 


46 


8 


8*13 


J. F. Inglis . . , 
H. V. B. Smith 






16 


24 


175 


27 


40 


1 


7*7 






. 1 10 


14 


73 


43 


37 


I 


5*3 


£. K Vcnables . . 








30 


36 


123 


32 


40 


3 


419 


W. R. Kiiby . , 






18 


23 


70 


36 


36 


4 


3'4 


F. G. Paulson . 








18 


27 


84 


13' 


15 


3 


33 



• Not out. 
Bowling Averages of the Charterhouse School. 















Runs 


WIckeU 


Namul 


Innings. 


Balls. 


Bans. 


Maidens. 


Wickets. 


per 
Wicket. , 


prr 
Innings. 


C. Rashleigh .... 


38 


1968 


765 


"3 


97 


7*86' 


313 


R. R. Dunn . . 








29 


1633 


811 


93 


75 


1061 


217 


W, R. Kirby . 








as 


1606 


668 


99 


62 


10*48 


2'12 


C. E. Nepcan . , 








15 


497 


313 


13 


39 


81 


a-9 


F. G. Paulson . 








13 


666 


318 


34 


30 


ioi8 


a'4 


G. A. Bushnell . 








6 


349 


147 


3 


15 


912 


2*3 


W.Wallace . . 








21 


1000 


383 


64 


4» 


9*5 


3* 


T. Cf. Hooman 








6 


277 


132 


10 


9 


14-6 1 


I'A 


H. V. B. Smith . 








5 


186 


87 


8 


9 


9-6 1 

1 


1*3 



Mr. Ncpean's (the captain) average remains about the same as 
last year, and at a very excellent figure too, and a very creditable 
number of runs have been accumulated by several of the Eleven. 
Under more favourable circumstances, ana on their new ground, 
there will be, no doubt, a general rise of figures. On the existing 
Charterhouse ground fine hitting is almost impossible. It will be 
noticed that nine out of the eleven have tried their hands at bowling, 
not without success, the wickets, as a whole, having fallen for fewer 
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runs than could be expected, according to the average character of 
school bowling. 

Winchester College Eleven Battino Averages. 



I 



NAXxa. 



Number 

of 
Jnolngrt. 



F. H. Birlcy 15 

R. W. Wordsworth 14 

H. Theobald 14 

H. £. Campbell 13 

C. H. Guinness X4 

F.B. Hughes ! 18 

G. S. Raynor ! 14 

C. C. Mackarness 14 

P. H. Owen 13 

J. H. Bridges 10 



H. Strahan 



n 



Number 

i »r 

Huns. 


Most 

in an 

Innings. 


Most 

ins 

Mstcb. 


Timen 
not out. 


341 
292 


154 
106 


154 
106 


3 


221 


70 


70 




169 


33 


53 


— 


213 

233 


54 
56 


54 
64 


~ 


117 


21 


37 




209 
85 


41 
26 


41 
26 


4 


49 


33 


23 




99 

1 


23 


32 


^"^ 



Avrragp 

per 
Inning*. 

28*5 

22*6 

17* 

>3* 

153 
13*12 

14*5 
t6i 

9*4 
5 4 
7-8 



Winchester College Eleven Bowlino Averages. 



Namu. 



Number 

of 

Balls. 



Runs. 



J. H. Birlcy (.slow) 
H. E. Campbell 
C. H. Guinness 
G. S. Raynor . . 



1376 

999 
691 
904 



599 
407 
265 
370 



<;,Wides 
Wickets. Maidens, or no 
I I BaUs. 



66 

45 
18 

34 



82 

102 

71 
92 



Runs I 
|ier 
Wicket. 



9*5 
92 

1413 

10*30 



The Winchester Eleven does not seem to have played very many 
matches, but they make a fair show in batting, while Mr. Birley is 
less costly as a slow bowler than many slow bowlers of greater name 
and reputation. Judging from the number of balls delivered, he 
must have been rarely changed during a match, if, indeed, he has 
not accomplished the mythical feat of bowling at times at both ends. 
Mr. Campbell is a useful member of the Eleven, both in batting and 
in bowling. 

We shall consider it a very great favour if, in future years, the 
Captains of the respective School Elevens would accompany the 
averages with a few comments on the play of their Elevens during 
the season, on their progress or retrogression, and on the probable 
causes of their success or failure, as the case may be. We shall not 
only attach great value ourselves to such criticism, but we are sure 
that it will have a beneficial effect on those who will feel specially 
interested in it. 

We would correct her^ a misprint in the last number. Speaking 
of the Eton averages, we are made to say ' These are very fine,' 
instead of * very fair.* Very fine they are not, if even the most 
finvourable view be taken of them. 



Wc have received a letter from Mr. H. M. Grace, father of Mr. 
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W. G. Grace, requesting us to state that he, and not his son, ad- 
dressed to tis a former letter, on which we made some comments in 
our October number. We readily comply 5 but we beg to observe 
that we expressly distinguished between th6 letter we then received 
and another communication forwarded with it» three times as long as 
the letter itself, not in the handwriting of Mr. H. M. Grace, and 
which, from internal evidence, we presumed was written by his son. 
We never attributed the letter to Mr. W. G. Grace — only the com- 
munication forwarded to us with it. If we were wrong, we are very 
sorry. On the general point at issue between Mr. Grace and our- 
selves we may say, once for all, that we do not expect, in a cursory 
notice of the leading events of the cricket season, to please or to 
satisfy everybody. It cannot be a matter of the slightest personal 
consequence to ourselves whether we award praise or censure to any 
cricketer living or dead, amateur or professional. We form our own 
opinions, accordine to such powers of eyesight and understanding as 
Providence has allotted to us ; and we express them in the best 
language at our command. Those opinions may be right, or they 
may be wrong — very probably wrong ; but, wrong or right, wc 
cannot undertake to revise them. 



PARIS SPORT AND PAJIIS LIFE. 



Tins great event of this kst month in Paris has been the visit to the 
Emperor and Empress of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. I should rather, however, saj that it was the visit of their Royal 
Highnesses to Paris, which an imperial invitation turned frorp a ' passing 
through' Paris to a visit to Compiegne. As to the visit to Paris, that was 
purely incognito, and therefore this is all you will learn about it— it was a 
truly domestic event. No sooner was it known, however, that certain dis- 
tinguished foreigners were at the Hdtel Bristol, than the whole system of the 
' series' was deranged, and princely fetes arranged for princely strangers. At 
Compile, you know, it is all sans gene — the intimate reception of a prince 
and princess by an emperor. In an ordinary way, the greatest poteutate 
would have been asked to shoot, and would have been received in the hall of 
the chateau by the lord of that castle. 

The Emperor Napoleon has the greatest good taste t and calling to mintl, 
no doubt, the many times he has been received at English country houses, 
thought no welcome to the heir of England and his Princess could be too 
great, and so he went down to the station with one A.D.C.,and waited on the 
platform till they arrived. I take this to be the wry essence of imi>erial 
welcome. It is country life, and the master of the house drives down to meet 
his guests. « But you know,' said the Emperor, • that it gives me so much 
« pleasure to see the Prince and Princess of Wales.' {>o they went out 
hunting. 

It was a glorious day— the brightest sun and the coldest wind I have ever 
endured— and a fine hunting (at Compile) day. The meet was at the Oval 
of Antin, from which some nine rides radiate. Each ride was a vista of un- 
surpassed beauty. The woodlands themselves bring tears into the eyes of 
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r^ sportsmen, so snggestire are they of cub-huutiug and of stayiog at the 
'Hay-cock ' at Wandsford to see that last fox l^illed on the fourth of May. 
Postume! postume! years pass. Do they kill that *May fox' now? But 
no matter. The glorious baying of hounds, which, if not brought to the cover- 
side in our fashion, are still a * pack,' and which also, remember, is going not 
to hunt a calf out [of a carriage, but a wild animal f<mnd by hounds — the 
presence of scores of men who will tell us that we French understand venerie^ 
while you Engl^h understand only the chaue^ which, rendered into our native 
tongue, means that in France they hunt the vermin, no — the noble deer 1 
in England we jump 'obstacles' to get near the dogs which hunt that 
deer!— the interest of a population which, if not restrained by mounted 
polioe, would be as noisy as the dusky shoemakers of Raunds, and as 
destructive of their own sport — all that, I say, proves that there is a love of 

* chasing ' in France. The Prince of Wales, who rode a very nice chestnut 
called 'Marignan,' was the centre of attraction at the meet, and it is not odd, 
as he wore the scarlet and leather of the British sportsman ; and from the 
time when Adam took to wearing summer clothes (where would Poole, Davis, 
Smallpage, &c., have been but for that dispute about a pippin 1) till now there 
has never been such a dress. Three other redcoats, too, were on duty that 
day, and they just put in the tint which was required to make up the picture 
—contrast of colour is beautiful, but want of scent is the reverse. 

When Baron Lambert let loose the dogs of chase, I expected a brilliant 
burst. Before us was a noble stag of ten (I believe in writing nine is the 
least you can say), ' not been gone ten minutes.' A flourish of horns, and 
H. R. H. settled down in his saddle, threw away a good small cigar, jammed 
OQ his hat, and prepared for business. Principis ad exemplar^ others jammed 
on their hats, and each looked certits eundi, f.e., like going. Whimperer by 
(Cambridgeshire) Whisperer hit it ofif cleverly, but did not speak. Trum- 
peter by the Beaufort Rattler scored to cry, and so did several others the 
Barnes of which I regret to say I cannot publish ; but there was one old 
hound out of, I suppose, a Bedfordshire kennel, which, marked with an ' O,' 
iod having rather a curved stem, must have been called ' Ninety,' and she 
once gave tongue, and at her every good sportsman rode. Alas ! you cannot 
zide through a forest the trees in which are as thick as leaves in Vallambrosa. 
Pmso, however, was not wanting, and so with a burning scent and in rides 
Hke those, when dry, in the New Forest, but not in such a scenting country, 
everybody went ofif at score. After ten minutes a man said to me, ' And the 

* hounds I' ' Hush ! Prince,' I replied ; ' we never mention them — besides, 
' they run and are silent ; let us do so and sail away.' ' Avanti ! avanti I' 
says Mon Prince, putting an unnecessary spur to his steed. A period of five 
minutes is supposed to have elapsed. ' Can't we jump anything V asks an 
agonized voice, as if a stranger from the Shires, and then I overheard it sigh 
oat, ' All galloping^-such going 1 Oh, what would I give for a stile with a bad 
' footboard, or even a good high gate, painted white !' But the voice was an 
even tenor (hke Tom Hohler). 

Pounding away went H. R. H. ; pounding after him came the respectful 

* field.' Mr. Gamble, on a very neat one, but scarcely what you would buy 
for a baby's first mount, close in attendance, behind him boys with the 
Prince's second and third horses. Speculative sportsmen take lines of their 
own, and find them hard and short lines. Men with dogs in bunches stand 
at comers of rides ; several homblowers sound ' Tra-la-i-la' (any old* sports- 
man who really is fond of the science will understand this, and play it on his 
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horn); several men out of mufti on runaway chargers remind you that cavalry 
must be quartered in the neighbourhood ;— a very quick twenty minutes all 
over grass, and not a check. Suddenly there is one. 

* Oil est la chasse ?* ' Where is the hunt f as they would say in old Ireland 
(God bless her ! and may her bed be a potato-bed). There is a ' whimper, 
* like a dog in a dream.* * Harkforward !' says the Huntsman-in-Chief. ' Pardon,' 
says a French-horn blower, ' that is the little chase.' That means that the 
pack has separated, and that two deer are afoot. ' And the great chase V 

asked the M. I. S. H. ' Excellency, it is somewhere.' So Baron X plays 

Tra-la-i-la on his horn, and gallops off * somewhere * in search of the grand 
chase. The result is, that having galloped two thoroughbreds to death, and 
having never seen a stag except several which we were not hunting, we go 
home and say that we have had — and, indeed, we have had — a capital day^s 
sport Ah I gentle reader, you little know what it is to ride dressed in green 
and gold, on your head a cocked-hat, by your side a rapier, with which to 
kill the deer, if you see him, and no greater person is by at the kill— if you 
are, sheathe your rapier. 

* The Page killed the boar, and the King got the gloire.* 

Do you remember that day at Plessis, when the parson came to grief? So it 
is here, so it is everywhere — never ride before your betters. But I say it is 
hunting, an4 I know it is galloping. 

* The deer is lost, sir,' says first huntsman to the M. I. S. H. * Is he V 
asks the Master. * Then let us go home, and be sure we worry and eat him 
' at nine.' 

One hunt this month, however, was nearly being unpleasantly r*»markable : 
for, as you have long sinoe heard, a deer charged the Prince of Wales, and 
gave him such a * collar-bones * as is seldom to be enjoyed out of the Shires. 
It was not a nice fall to witness, and, indeed, I have seen one or two vaen 
forget to get up, or come to themselves, for an hour or two after such a 
cropper ; but I presume that H.K.H. has had falls before, and so got clear of 
his horse. There was, truth to tell, an awful panic ; but, shorter than most 
panics, and cured in a different way, it was calmed by seeing the chief suf- 
ferer * paying away * liberally on a second horse before the nearest native 
was quite aware that he had fallen off the first. Circumstances over which 
I have no control prevented my seeing the grand day's shooting which fol- 
lowed this day's hunting. — Rossini died and must be buried. — But I can tell 
you that it was a very 'grande chasse' indeed, and admirably managed. 
Through the short cover you walk in line with soldiers — who know their duty, 
and do it admirably — are the beaters. Game abounds, and the result of 
that especial day was 1469 head of game to ten guns. The Prince of Wales, 
as you will perceive, headed the list ; Lord Lansdowne (the only English 
visitor at Compi^gne, except the Prince's suite) being a good second ; the 
Emperor third. No ladies shot on this day. I shall now give you a correct 
list of killed, wounded, and missing :~The gross bag was 1,469 head, which 
was thus composed, — i roe-deer (which fell to the lot, and the deadly tube, 
of Sir William KnoUys). The Emperor, 5 hares, 104 rabbits, 105 pheasants, 24 
partridges, and i wood-pigeon— total, 239 head; the Prince of Wales, 4 hares, 
115 rabbits, 141 pheasants, la partridges— total, 270 head; Mar^chal Baz^ne, 
I hare, 3 a rabbits, 22 pheasants, a partridges— total, 57 head ; Col. Eeppel, 

1 hare, ja rabbits, aa pheasants, i partridge — ^total, 56 head ; Le Due D'Albe, 

2 hares, 61 rabbits, 34 pheasants, 3 partridges — total, 149 head ; Count de 
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Moltke, 3 hares, 80 rabbits, 63 pheasants, 5 partridges — total, 149 liead ; 
Coont Mercy Ai^estean, 3 hares, 48 rabbits, 42 pheasants — total, 93 head ; 
Count de Bedmar, 2 hares, 68 rabbits, 56 pheasants, 3 partridges — total, 129 
head ; Lord'Lansdo¥me, 4 hares, 163 rabbits, 87 pheasants, 6 partridges — total, 
260 head; Sir William KnoUys, i roe-deer, i hare, 59 rabbits, 25 pheasants — 
total, 86 head. I shall now go back to Paris. The racing season of France 
terminated on Sunday, 22nd November, with a little meeting at Vessinet, 
where there were three ' fifty-pound plates,' a good deal of betting, many 
people, and good sport. The lists, and the ring, too, had the best of it^ and 
so the racing sun of France may be said to have set glorious, and the 
saccess of the backers^ — 

* Tinto to-morrow with prophetic ray.' 

Depend on it, next year there will be more racing in France than ever. 
That thb plethory of sport is an advantage I will scarcely assert. Too much 
pudding will choke a dog — too much petty racing will choke the real interest 
of the French Turf. The season has been remarkable for the appearing of 
* Betting Houses ' in Paris, which are carried on now to such an extent that 
I fancy the majesty of the law must be down on them ere long. There is 
& 'Betting Bureau ' in every second street, and in some you can stake a franc ; 
in many, two. This is the true mischief. Messrs. Valentine and Wright are 
established in the Hue Choiseul, and are doing good business ; but there the 
stakes are larger. 1 hear, on fair authority, that the ' Jockey Club ' is about 
to establish, or, if not establish, back up, one office, where two instead of ten 
per cent, will be deducted. Socially, Paris is not in its usual fonn— an average 
year. Exhibiting years carry 14 lbs. extra — would give it 7 lbs. and a 
beating. The Enghsh elections have played the very deuce and all with tra- 
velling, and our chief passers-through are invalids bound for Italy, or punters 
— insatiate players — en route from Ems and Baden to Monaco. Nothing 
delights me so much as the way in which your travelling Englishman transacts 
his pleasure. Breakfast at ten, then pleasure till six, and then go home and 
dine quietly. * To-day would be a capital day for the Louvre,' said a friend of 
mine, last week ; * it*s so dark and gloomy I' and so he went off to see the glories 
of that gallery which is never sufficiently lighted, even when M. Phoebus Apollo 
is in his very best temper. But there is another and quite different traveller 
often here with us. I believe nobody really appreciates the sufferings of 
those poor individuals who are known as * Royal Messengers.* Whenever 
there is a subscription got up for them I shall be dehghted to give — my 
name. Nobody surely suffers so much as that poor swell who is at the beck 
and call of diplomacy. I meet him here to-day, and to-morrow hear he is 
deUvering letters to the Khan of Tartary. He is at Berlin to-day, and was at 
Buda on Tuesday. Now, you cannot bo farther off than Buda. I love them, 
tbey are so cheery, and take kindly five hundred miles on an empty stomach 
and never even wink. Still, 1 do not know that I should have troubled you 
with the woes of Royal Messengers, because you know, really, nobody cares 
much about them, only I chanced to pass one yesterday in the Faubourg 
St. Honor^, who is the father of a lieutenant in the British Navy, of whose 
distinguished acts I was, some two years ago, enabled to write, and who has 
now so distinguished himself in the river * Hau ' that I hope to read that the 
last act of the present Admiralty will be to make Lieutenant Cecil Johnson, 
Captain Cecil Johnson. And then there is a dear old friend of ours, as 
mighty a hunter as Nimrod (whom I once heard called *the mighty Ramrod ') 
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himself, only that his quarry is glass and china^ rather than a living qoany, 
has lately been hero and shown us his ' Work on the Chase.' We all know 
Capt. Hdwker ' On Fowling/ and I advise every one to get Major Byng Hall 
on * Bric-k-brac ;' and if some one would translate the ' Bric-k-brac Hunter' 
into French, he would save many a Parisian from making great donkeys 
of themselves in the Bue du Brae, where curiosity-hunters most do oon* 
gregate. Being a dull season, and the Qrand H6tel no longer the House of 
Call for expatriated backers, and ' pleasant but wrong * pals oome over for the 
Sunday, as it was wont to be in the year of the great plunge — being, indeed, 
become as American as Delmonio's, I must introduce you to the ' Ooa- 
* mopolitan/ the latest thing in * meeting-houses,' to which m^n are moTed 
by the spirit, and where you can get the nicest of cool drinks and hear the 
latest news from London. Every nation is represented, but I think I may 
say there are no sweeps, except those which are drawn. In fact, the com- 
pany is both amusing and instructive, and the conversation improving. 
Bacing times are, 1 find, the most conducive to amusing discussion ; and lest 
the subject, from frequent discussion, should get dry, the winners usuaUy 
propose to staud a ' cocktail,' out of gratitude to the Diva Forturia (whose real 
name is Goringe), and the losers make the same proposition, in order to pro- 
pitiate that deceptive deity. The hour is 6 P.M., and a black darkness bears 
down on the drivers in the Bois, and bores them so, that they say, * Charles ! 
a la niaison ;' and then, changing their minds, they say, ' But, no ! Charles, 
go then to the Rue * Scribe ;' and so they go to the street called after the 
composer of the Opera Comique. There they find several other devils worse 
than themselves. It is a cold night, and the attendance is full You could not 
get a seat for a sovereign * Poker,' and the simpler ordeal of trial by copper 
having occupied (this system of regulating chances is known in £ngland, I 
fancy, as * tossing * up,' or ' skying a copper '^hore as pile ou/dce, and is much 
resorted to in the highest grades of what Radical papers call the * Sporting 
World,' which they believe to be peopled with horse-jockeys and black-lsg<^)« 
The first man I see has a hat like Garibaldi, and hair like the late Sir William 
Molesworth ; he is neither horse-leg nor black-jockey ; he is only a very 
clever conjurer. He will put all the ' aces ' in one spot if you wish it^ bring 
the * deuces ' into the crown of your hat, and the ' cinques ' into the heels of 
your boots. The next man is a Duke. Then we have an intermittent 
merchant, who sells somethino; to somebody, when somebody wants to buy it. 
Here we have a swell, fresh from St. James's, with a power of aller et retour 
(that is not always the case, you know), who, I observe, always orders ' cham- 
pagne cocktail,' as he takes the odds. A jaunty party now approaches : he is 
likely to have a * good thing.' Whether he will give us that good thing will 
remain, of course, a matter of history for some days ; but he offers one in the 
shape of a cool drink. We hesitate ; we remember that Greeks — dona/erentea 
—were queer customers; yet we accept the drink, and his offer of 35 to 5 
(which we lose). Well I We should have lost elsewhere. * How are you, 
' Captain ?' and enters swaggerer number two. He has a story about Paris, 
and then the conversation gets general. ' Never heard of it before 1 nonsense I 

* Old as the hills ; fancy it's oldev than many ' — * Gave seventy-five napoleons 

* for hira, I tell you * — * And his mother was never traced ?' — * By Wanderer, 

* out of a Gipsy mare' — * Not really worth ten shillings* — * Take a couple of 
' bottles of Pommeroy and Greno, and mix them with ' — * Mr. Forbes is too 

* dry *— * Lagrange has not a single young one worth * — * But you should see 

* the pupils at the early schools 1' — * You should take a neat drink, now ' — * I 
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* hare spoken about it * — * And seltzer-water is convenient in the 'morning.' 

* Well, 111 inquire into it ' — * Won in a walk !' says Captain Dryer (from Vienna 
—relation of the brewer, and that sort of thing — good fellow, but no family, 
you know, and that sort of thing)— * Robbery— weight— not English — don't 

* understand — confounded bungle— should come to us and leom, don't you 
' know.' — * I have never of races seen such betters as was gone und run : 

* was at the Ohaniillies. — (This from a German Baron.) — * Take a spirit, sir ? 
' yes, sir,' says a hospitable Yankee. — * With you, sir ? yes, sir ;* and they 
do it, and, indeed, keep on doing it. — ' This is a very bad system,' says the 
British membeF for Dryburgh. * ^Tothing so bad as " nipping." A fair 
' amount of claret, very well ; but no drinks in the day. Well I you are 

* so droU For once I really wiU, if Mr. Thorp wpn't tell. A little brandy 
' and water, not too weak.' — * Ah ! here is Charlie ; now we shall have news !* 
— * WhaVs won in England ?»— * Nobody .^AU lellars up a tree ; d— d tall 

tree, should say a poplar, and money at T50 per cent.' And now I seem to 
have nearly come to the end of my tether. In the Art world we have lost 
Rossini. In the theatrical world we are losing Patti, who is going to Russia. 
Nillson is singing charmingly ; Schneider is playing as usual, but not in so 

good a piece. Mdlle. C P e and Madame B •■ d are going on the stage, 

and the righteoos say eventually into the pit. A distinguished horsewoman 
of the Bois has resurrected from the tomb to which she was prematurely 
consigned by the 'Sporting Gazette,' and has exchanged the hearse for the 
neatest of broughams. The Queen of Spain is here, and says, that had she 
known the French were such nice people she would have resigned her crown 
years ago. * La Belle Gabrielle,' who sells papers for napoleons hard by the 
en^imce of the ' Grand U6tel,' was said to be going on the stage. She is 
▼eiy pretty. ' What do you think of her?' I asked the other night of 
Colonel Lothario, of the Loyals, who knows his Pans like his Piccadilly. 

* Think of her ! why I should say certainly coup^, diamonds, and opera box 

* in three weeks !' Tis a bad world, my readers, but so it wags in Paris at 
the end of this month ot November, 1868. 
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The Invoice. — November Notions. 

NOVEMBER has been customarily devoted to fogs and benefits for Clerks of 
Courses, but this year it has been devoted to the constituencies of the country ; 
sdll, the attKrndance in the Ring has not suffered in the slightest degree by the 
Parliamentary struggle, and the follower of Mr. Disraeli betted the same 
odds to the disciple of Mr. Gladstone, if he was good for the money, just the 
same as he would have done to a member of the same party. Mr. Merry 
made mincemeat of Mr. Horsman, in the same manner as he contends Bella- 
drum will do of the horses in the Derby. William Day has returned both 
his candidates for Dorsetshire and Dorset; and Sir Robert Clifton is still 
the chosen idol of Nottingham. Stockton has proudly manifested her recog- 
nition of Mr. Dodd's merits as promoter of the Turf in that part of the 
world ; and we are glad to think the claims of the proprietor of * The Field ' 
have not been allowed to go unnoticed at Taunton. Devonshire has not 
neglected the faithful attachment to his duties which the Romeo Lord 
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showed throughout last session $ and Captain Archdall has no reason to 
complain of the fickleness of the constituents of Fermanagh. So the racing 
men, on the whole, have reason to be well pleased with the manner in which 
their services in the last Parliament have been requited. We are glad to 
discover that two or three members who voted for the abolition of Queen's 
Plates in Ireland have received a hint fh>m their constituents that they would 
spare them the necessity of keeping late hours at Westminster during the 
ensuing session. The Westminster Election has been a very sporting a^r, 
and as much money has been betted upon it as upon a Cesarewitch or a 
Cambridgeshire. At first long odds were laid against Mr. Smith's chance 
of success ; but as time wore on he became a better favourite, and upon the 
eve of the election level money was laid. On Monday, Nov. i6th, every 
train brought to town gendemen with merely a < change and razors,' whose facot, 
bronzed by constant exposure to the open air, are rarely to be seen in London 
streets except about Epsom and Ascot time. These had left their country 
homes, tlieir hunting, and their shooting, Ho go to a Mill.' Among those 
whom, as the fashionable reporter says, we noticed, were Sir Watkin, from 
Cheshire ; Sir Reginald Knighdey, from Fawsley ; George Lane Fox, from 
Bramham ; Tom Drake, from Shardeloe, and Tom Thomhill, from Riddles- 
worth. On Tuesday morning the racing gentlemen, headed by Sir Frederick 
Johnstone, polled on their way to catch the nine o'clock train for Warwick. 
General Peel could not rest in his retirement at Marble Hill, but came and 
recorded his vote. One of the last votes polled was the Bishop of Bond 
Street, who, in spite of having been passed over by the Premier for the See 
of Lambeth, and not having been out of his house for three years, upon this 
occasion was carried to the Poll by a Viscount well known in the shires 
for his .* controlling powers.' The result was that Mr. Smith took the lead 
and kept it, being the first Conservative that has won over the Westminster 
course since the time of Admiral Rous. 

The racing of the month has taken a wide course, spreading its wings 
from Liverpool to Croydon, * stopping to change ' at Shrewsbury and War- 
wick, at all of which places far belter sport w^ provided for those who 
travelled there than is to be found in the summer. Some years ago, in our 
hot youth, we ventured to say that Aintree, in November, was only fit for 
a Peewit, and that a Christian was utterly out of place in such a locality. 
The critics at the time laughed and sneered at the assertion ; but this year 
we perceive they were unanimously agreed upon the correctness of the simile, 
and nearly all made use of it. The first day's racing commenced in a 
sort of Magna Charta storm, which would have blown away the pilgrims 
to Aintree, had not the greater portion of them taken the precaution of 
holding on by their eyelids. The sport was pretty fair, but not worth reproducing 
now. The second day, when it only blew a gale of wind, had a very fair 
afternoon diversion, and the people found excitement enough in the racing — at 
all events sufficient to keep them warm. The Nursery was won very cleverly 
by the Becky Sharp filly, who after the race was named by Mr. Angell, 
Miss Thackeray, out of compliment to the distinguished humorist who 
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created the character, and of whose writings Mr. Angell is a profound admirer. 
The third day was an off-day, and hardened the visitors for the sport of the 
eosuiDg afternoon. Friday was the Cup day, when the weather was a fair 
hedge to that of the week, and the enclosure swarmed with bookmakers. 
Owing to the force of Joseph Dawson's string, Grimstone was made the 
^vourite, but Palmer and Knight of the Garter were close at his quarters all 
day, and after the race. It matters not how the cup was run at this period 
of time ; suffice it to say, Grimstone failed to run up to the expectations of his 
stable, and could not get a place amobg the leaders, while the finish was left to 
those gallant old horses. Palmer and Knight of the Garter. The struggle 
between this pair was a close and exciting one ; but at last the confidence of 
Sir Joseph was realized, and the Palmer won by half a length. As the lucky 
Barooet takes the million with him whenever he has a favourite, the public, 
as may be imagined, won almost to a man ; and the cheering which the Palmer 
met with on his return to scale equalled that awarded to a successful candidate 
at an election. And to show the confidence which the backers of horses have 
in Sir Joseph, we may state the fact of his having been seen taking his ticket 
for Liverpool caused the Palmer's price to be immediately shortened at 
all the betting-offices in London ; for the proprietors felt certain that Sir 
Joseph was the last person to find his way to Liverpool, in November, without 
a very good reason ; and it will be seen they were right in their con- 
clusions. 

The order was then given for the noble army of Backers to march 
iostandy to Shrewsbury, where Mr. Frail, the Commissary-General, made 
ererythmg ready for their accommodation that his experience could suggest. 
Beds were aired, fires lighted, meals furnished, amusements provided, so that 
the occupying division fancied themselves in their own homes. And as all 
this was done for his racing patrons while his political friends were engaged 
in a contest of the most vital importance to their interest, our admiration 
is still more increased. We are old enough to recollect Shrewsbury, when its 
motto was presumed to be * Non quivis homini contingit,' and the most fabulous 
tales were in circulation respecting it. The sporting wits, almost without ex- 
ception, had their knives in the lessee ; but, strange to say, he did not bleed. 
Every race was said to have been entirely a matter of bargain and sale, and 
legislative interference was loudly called for on the part of the Jockey Club. 
Loudly the storm whisded over the head of the devoted Frail. He cared 
not for it, but waited for finer weather, which came in due time. When that 
arrived, and people were induced by sheer curiosity to visit this No-man's 
Land, their astonishment was great, and unexpected. They discovered the 
town to be an agreeable, old-fashioned place, and fancied the majority of the 
houses belonged to Mr. George Payne, from having been built with black 
beams in them, which, with their white painting, exactly resembled his racing 
colours. The Course, too, they found out to be one of the best in the 
provinces, and its arrangements unexceptionable. But the surprise did not end 
here ; for the Press had led them to conclude that the Clerk of the Course was 
exactly that stamp of man whom they used to see on the corners of the Baker 
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Street omnibus, the aecond week in December. Their astonishment may be 
guessed when they therefore discovered in Mr. FnftI, a well-dressed, gendemanly 
man, who gave them the exact idea of a Conservative member for a county, and 
who, as he conversed on every leading topic of the day with the Stewards and 
Conservative magnates, was as unlike a Clerk of the Course as Hercules him- 
self. The proceedings were all en regie as at Newmarket itself j and if any 
robberies were perpetrated, new comers heard nothing about them, and to all 
appearance everything * went as merry as a marriage bell.* So, in the end they 
were converted, and those who came to censure remained to praise ; and the 
Meeting is now a regularly recognized institution of the Turf. Every seat in 
the county is filled with company, and there are as many racehorses in Shrews- 
bury during the week as at Newmarket at any of the meetings ; and the Press 
are united in their commendations upon the endre management. Such are the 
fruits of going straight ; and when other Clerks of Courses exhibit the same 
acdvity as Mr. Frail, they are certain to attain the same reward. The racing 
is not worth commenting upon now, but we may observe that the prizes were 
equally distributed between Lords and Commons, and not, as generally sup- 
posed, swamped by the Upper House. Lord Westmoreland shook the * Cocoa- 
* tree ' to some purpose, which nobody grudged him. The Duke of Newcastle 
got a little turn with Silenus, which was as welcome as flowers in May. Sir 
Reginald Graham showed Romping Girl had taken no harm by not being run 
to death during the October's, for she cantered away with both the leading 
events. The other stakes were pretty evenly divided between the owners of 
horses who assisted at the meeting, for each of which a race of some descrip- 
don was found, as the chronicles of the day will show ; and in bidding adieu 
to Mr. Frail until his next merry meeung, we hope h^ will then have as large, 
influential, and sausfied a patty of friends, as those whom he entertained on 
this occasion. 

But the Shrewsbury clock warns us that it is time to get on to Warwick, 
where Mr. Merry was * at home * for the following week. The party assembled 
there was much of the same nature as Mr. Frail's, and the entertainment pro- 
vided of a similar description. We regret, however, the proceedings were 
not characterized with the same harmony as was visible in Shropshire, for the 
objections that prevailed during the week were as numerous as those to be 
found in the Registration Court of the county ; but as Admiral Rous was 
present, we suppose the authorities had their decisions well grounded. The 
appearance of the Admiial, in his seventy-fourth year, on the * lighthouse * at 
Warwick, which he shares with the reporters, is indeed a fact worthy of being 
perpetuated. In the Spring he is a constant visitor there, and in September he 
is a fixture ; but then Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire influences induce him 
to take up his position, and with very good reason ; but until this year he has 
never come amongst us in November. However, he was so interested in the 
friendly match he had with Mr. Payne, that he could not resist coming to 
Warwick and taking up his old place, to which he was readily welcomed. 
And we must here express our opinion that in this gambling age, when 
thousands are won and lost like halfpence, in half-mile spins and selling-races, 
it is pleasant to see two such ancient friends verifying their opinion about the 
merits of their animals for so small a sum as a pony. Each watched with the 
keenest interest ; and when Mr. Payne did the Admiral by a head, he was 
pleased almost as much as if he had won the Derby. The Admiral was the 
first to congratulate his opponent ; and we should like to witness a few more 
exhibiuons of a similar character between our leading members of the Turf. 
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The radflg had commenced at such an hour as to necessitate the observance of 
* Early to bed, and early to rise/ and people betted from the time they had 
their breakfast in their mouths- until they were ready for a seven o'clock 
dinoer ; and what with disputes, objections, and &lse starts, the company had 
more than they bargained for. Mr. McGeorge came in for as great a share of 
abuse as Gladstone himself, because, its being the last week of the season, 
suspensions were useless. It would be, therefore, not a had idea if the Jockey 
Clab were to introduce a rule that punishments for breach of discipline at 
Warwick diould take effect from Lincoln ; then something like order might 
be maintained among the jockeys, whose conduct on this occasion was dis- 
gracefuL However, when two or three young members of the Jockey Club 
have lost a stoater on a Selling Race by the defeat of a favourite, we may expect 
some remedial measure of the sort introduced. Among the racing lawyers of 
the present day, Mr. Thomas Hughes has acquired a reputation second to 
none of his dan. In ^urt, he is what Lord Chief Justice Cockbum and Lord 
Chelmsford were at the Parliamentary Bar in their day. And now he thought 
he would make a great 'coup' by an objection he had discovered in the 
Winding-up Handicap ; but unfortunately the authorities ruled different to the 
hc^dmg of Mr. Hughes, and the eminent Surrey lawyer was defeated, greatly 
to the surprise of his friends. We have not space to deal with the sport in 
detail, therefore we will only renuu'k that Stradbrook at last won a good race, 
and got his future changed into a steeple-chaser. Sir Frederick Johnston was 
io good form, and had two very good days ; and the aristocratic patrons of 
racing had no reason to complain of the Winding-up Act. 

There is little to record in Hunting this month. It has been the worst November 
ever known for scent: the ground has been as dry and as hard as in summer. There 
is every prospect of good sport with the Pytchley, for there is a good show of 
foxes, and the hounds, when they have room, hunt like beagles ; and it is worth 
a journey of a thousand miles to see them handled by Capt. Thomson, the king of 
geotlemeo huntsmen, who is always cool, calm, and collected, never asking advice 
and rarely taking it — and never, like some gendemen huntsmen that we have 
seen, in a perpetual state of excitement, galloping here, there, and everywhere ; 
and wheo there is not a very good scent invariably losing their fox in twenty 
minutes. But with the Pytchley, at this period of the season, when there is 
no mob^ a fox is Buriy hunted and fairly kUled ; and it is the finest sight in the 
world to see these hounds in their Harborough or Brixworth country, with 
Capt. Thomson riding as close to them, and quite as coolly as Mr. Walter 
Flower with his harriers on Salisbury Plain. These hounds had a capital day's 
^Tt on the nth from Crick, and left off at Brownsover, and the hounds re- 
tcmed through Rugby, where the Master and his men were refreshed by Mr. 
Darby. This is noted, because we believe that this is only the second time 
since the great run from Braunstone Gorse to Ladbroke that the Pytchley have 
returned to their kennels through Rugby. Owing to the elections and the 
absence of the county big-wigs, from the smallness of the fields, one might 
have imagined oneself at a Meet in the provinces, rather than in Northampton- 
shire ; and during the past month more has been talked about politics and 
electioneering than any other topic. Leamington is very full and turns out a 
large number of gorgeous swells, but it seems that many of them could not pos- 
sibly hunt without a bouquet. This fashion is innocent but rather young lady- 
Uke— as we cannot imagine that a bunch of violets or a geranium was an abso- 
lute necessity to those old heroes Hugo Meynell, Mr. Musters, or the * Squire.' 
But we really roust congratulate young Leamington on having considerably 
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dropped the public use of the toothpick — a dirty custom which we had hitherto 
associated with a two-pronged fork and a second-rate German table d'hote, and 
if the Americans indulged in it we should call it beastly. Miss Davy has a 
nice lot of horses, and is going as hard and as straight as anybody in the 
country. Rugby is a very good situation for hunting ; from it, anybody can meet 
the Pytchley, the North and South W arwickshire, the Atherstone, the Duke of 
Grafton's occasionally, and, by making a hack of the North Western and Midland, 
can easily meet the Quom and Mr. Tailby and even the Belvoir ; and these rail- 
ways really do their best to make things easy, and by plentyof special trains encourage 
hunting. The livery-stable accommodation cannot be surpassed ; and gentlemen 
sending their horses either to Messrs. Walker or Over may rely on their having 
justice done them — as the forage is excellent and * the belly is the measure ;' and 
if gentlemen were only as well done as their horses, as a hunting quarter Rugby 
could not be beaten ; but there is but one hotel, conducted very much in the 
style as when * George the Third was king.' A good opposition would be a 
great boon to Sportsmen : but when will landlords see that a good cook is a 
positive necessary, and that a bottle of sherry can be sold at a profit for less 
than six shillings ? Should a Sportsman have a blank day at Rugby, where 
can he find a greater treat than a lounge through Mr. Darby's magnificent 
stables ? and when we say that the King of Italy is going to build new stables, 
and has sent expressly for plans of Mr. Darby's, owing to the encomiums of 
Prince Humbert, who, when he was last in England, visited Rugby and in- 
spected them, our pen is feeble and fairly fails sufficiently to praise the establish- 
ment. One litde anecdote we heard, the other day, we cannot resist pub- 
lishing, whatever may be the consequences attending it. A foreign gentle- 
man was admitted as a temporary member of the Rugby Club, and one 
evening, after having lost a very small sum, he was asked to play another 
rubber, but declined, and urged as his excuse, *I have no time: I have 
< ordered some hot water to night, and I must go home and wash my feet.' 
This is too good to be improved upon, and so we give it in its native inte- 
grity. In Hampshire, the campaign with the Hambledon, under the command 
of Col. Bower, has opened most auspiciously. The fifst meet was, as usual, at 
Cam's Cottage, Hambledon, the residence of William Buckworth, Esq. It 
is one of the prettiest meets of the Hambledon ; and there was a goodly muster 
of the right sort. Whichever end of the village of Hambledon you enter, you come 
all of a sudden upon the hounds and field, in a very pretty meadow, and on a terrace 
of turf above are grouped ladies and gentlemen looking down upon the hounds 
and horses ; and many of the gentlemen in scarlet intermingled with the gay 
dresses of the ladies have a most pleasing effect. After indulging in choice 
liqueurs, and wishing each other the compliments of the season, Col. Bower 
gave the command to proceed to work. They were some little time in 
finding, but when they did they had a very pretty ring of thirty minutes, and 
lost. They then found another, and kept on his line till darkness put a stop 
to the running. On the Friday, at Fisher's Pond, they had thirty minutes to 
ground, and the second fox was found in the Muswell coverts. They ran him 
for two hours and twenty minutes, and killed in one of the thickest coverts in 
the hunt ; hounds did their work in a most wonderful manner. Verily, Lord 
Poulett left a good pack of hounds behind him ! At present plenty of foxes 
have been found. Col. Bower, Charles Champion, the huntsman, and Jack 
Hollios, the whip, appear to know well what they are about. There has been 
a sad loss of one of the oldest members of the Hunt in Mr. Campbell Wynd- 
ham, and his cheery salutation and joyous laugh will long be remembered by 
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the baiihth of the Hunt. There was one good scenting-day with Mr. Dear's 
* meny harriers.' They had two twenty-five minutes' racing into both their 
hares. Squires, a former huntsman of the Hambledon, used to say when he 
had a bad scent with the foxhounds, and heard of the harriers having had a 
ran, that a hare was a much more stinking animal than a fox. There is no 
doubt that the hare is never so far before hounds as the fox. The Sport 
with all YoriLshire Packs, owing to the paucity of scent has been wretched ; 
but there is a hii sprinkling of visitors, both in the Bramham and York countries. 
Thorparch seems to be the popular pbce of resort : Col. Reilly, Capts. Caryl and 
Henry Molyneux, Countess of Sefton, Lady Cecilia Molyneux, are among the 
airinla. Capts. Gunter and R. Viner vie with each other in dispensing their 
ho^Htality to their numerous friends, and one of the prettiest sights to be seen 
at the co?er-side is the fair and pretty hostess of Linton Spring, in her well- 
torned-out pony-^aiae, which she so ably handles. On Friday the 1 3th ot 
this month, all Yorkshire went to do honour to Prince Teck and Princess 
M^, who were the guests of Lord Londesborough at a * Lawn Meet ' as 
Crinwton. Mr. George Lane Fox, with his usual good-nature, changed his day 
to meet there ; many hundreds arrived at the Meet, eager to see the Noble 
Owner and his Royal Guests, but, strange to say, his Lordship was nowhere to 
be teen, and on inquiry it was found that he, in company with Lords Hunting- 
field, Whamdiffe, and De Grey, had started off at eight A.M. that morning to 
iboot (and were rewarded, we afterwards learnt, by killing twenty-three birds), 
learbg Prince Teck to his fate, on one of Capt. de Vere Hunt's horses ; and 
the PnDce certainly did not look at home or amused amongst four hundred 
Yorkshire £utners. Seldom has ever such a breach of hunting etiquette been 
obicrfed towards a Master of Hounds in Yorkshire before ; but Capt. Deni- 
fiOQ, who is an excellent Sportsman, appeared much annoyed, and did his best 
in replying to many inquiries after his brother. We have heard great accounts 
of the doings of the North Warwickshire : they are very neady turned out, 
hare a good show of foxes, and Pattle promises to be a good huntsman ; but 
want of ^ce compels us to omit them ; we may, however, state that Mr. 
Sothem, who has been playing in the provinces, has been hunting with them 
also ; and all who have seen him are as much delighted with him crossing a 
country as treading a stage. A more ingenious device for getting rid of the bad 
air he inhales every night he could not have hit upon ; and his turn-out at the 
cover-side is just as neat and correct as it is at the Haymarket. In Bucking- 
hanuhire. Squire Lowndes had a rare day's sport on Tuesday last, Nov. 24th. 
He found a fox at High Havens, which he ran, with one slight check, for 
one hour and twenty minutes, without touching a ploughed field. The run only 
required a good finish to make it perfect, but that was wanting. The fox 
crawled into the road between Aston Abbotts and Mentmore, and died in the 
middle of the road. A countryman pounced upon the body and carried it 
ofl^ and when the hounds checked at the road, they were held on forward 
towards the fox cover at Mentmore. 

There is not much Racing gossip afloat at the Clubs, which are absorbed by 
the Electioneerers ; however, there can be little doubt of the earnestness of 
Lord Stamford's retirement, and although he will not give his horses away, 
we believe Mr. Tattersali is empowered to take any reasonable offer that is 
made for them. His Lordship has been certainly far from fortunate since he 
has kept horses in training; and if he does not persevere few can blame him. 
The action brought by John Day against Admiral Rous, we undersund, is 
certain to go into court ; but it is very unlikely it will be run before February- 
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Both are understood at present to be fit and well ; and all we can say is» may 
the best win. We will not lend our pages to the circulation of the tJiousand 
and one reports that are current about the matter. The betting on the Derby 
is not mentioned at present ; and until the existing dispute between Mr. Stodd 
and the Committee of the Grand Stand is adjusted, the race is not likely to 
resume its customary position in the quotations from TattersalPs. There is 
a talk, we hear, of the Stewards of the Jockey Club, who are ex*officw Stewards 
of Epsom, and therefore answerable for the stakes that are advertised, taking 
the matter up. And we really think, considering the importance of the ques- 
tion at issue, they should at once have the question set at rest whether we are 
to have a Derby or not. We can hardly believe, however, that the National 
Race of England would be suffered to be struck out of the Calendar for 
the sake of a few hundred pounds on landlord and tenant question. 
Betting Clubs are increasing in all directions, and their extension testifies at 
once to the increase of the love of racing among the million. And we envy 
not the fate of that individual who stops the Derby, if he is met in the yici* 
nity of a horse-pond, by any of those wandering tribes who regard the Meeting 
as a means of adding considerably to their annual income. For certainly no 
Act of Parliament f of the new Parliament) could put it down ; nor, we con- 
tend, is there a single Member of the 658 within the walls of St. Stephens, 
bold enough to put a motion on the Journals to that effect ; so we trust to hear 
no more of the Derby dispute. Billingsgate has heard, with amazement and 
dismay, the immediate dissolution of Mr. Beadman's Stud, and henceforward 
tissues and wires will not be in so much request as they were wont to be in 
the markets. Mr. Chaplin, it is said, is going to sell off immediately neariy, 
if not the whole, of his Racing Stud, on the assumption of his senatorial duties ; 
and although his career has b^n short on the Turf it cannot but be admitted ro 
have been brilliant. A great change is going to take place in * Bell's Life in 
* London,' which paper has hitherto been the means of delight to thousands 
of provincialists on a Sunday, for which day they always reserve its perusal : it 
is now going to appear twice a week, in accordance with the exigencies of the 
times. Nothing can speak more clearly than this fact ; the increased interest 
taken by the public in Sporting matters — and ^ Nunquam Dormio ' is quite 
right to take advantage of it. Admirably conducted as that paper is in every 
branch, it has hitherto been more a record of sport than an exponent of its 
own views on public matters. This for the future, we undersund, is to be 
remedied, and * Bell's Life ' will have a policy of its own, thoroughly free and 
independent, to which the weight of its reputation will add considerably. From 
Danebury we hear that Law does not prevent Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 
and that Nature is not to be interfered with — Harry Day has turned steeple- 
chase rider, and promises to keep up the fame of*^ the family in the pigskin. 
And those that thought old John would have to turn to that branch of the 
profession himself are likely to be disappointed in their expectations, for there 
are enough yearlings left at Danebury to keep the wolf from the door. We 
understand that Mr. Green's pictures of the Yard and Lawn at Tattersall's 
are in a forward course of preparation, and are certain to be exhibited at the 
commencement of the spring, when they will be readily welcomed by all the 
lovers of the Old Comer. 

Our Obituary is somewhat of a lengthier nature than usual at this season of 
the year, and has been helped in some measure by the hardness of the ground, 
which has rendered hunting more hazardous than ever : still, as there arc no 
changes in the rate of the Accidental Offices, we suppose they have not felt 
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the extent of Its efiects so seriously as might be imagiDed. The popular Lord 
Somerfiik was one of the first victims to it, and has caused much regret 
throQgboQt Mr. Tailby's coontryy where he had rendered himself most agree- 
able. The sad af&tr was caused entirely by the state of the ground, which 
it DOW exacdy the same as after a frost — hard below, and greasy at the top ; 
and, as an old farmer says, it rattles like a bam floor. Lord Somerville riding 
his horse at a fence, the latter slipped some yards, struck the rail with his 
knees, and turned right over on him. Blood came out of his eves, ears, and 
ooae, and his death must have been instantaneous. Dick Weoster said he 
had ridden the horse last, and that it was not his fault, but solely that of the 
groood. The New Forest has lost one of its oldest veterans, in the person of 
Major Gilbert, who, as Jimmy Gilbert, was known and respected far and wide 
throi^hout the country. He was quite one of the old school, contemporary 
with Billy Butler, Sam NicoU, the Shcddens, and Morants, and the men of 
that school. He was a thorough good sportsman, and nothing came amiss to 
him ; while in private life he was no less estimable. He knew the New 
Forest as well as Mr. Disraeli does the way to the House of Commons from 
the Treasury, and it was his boast that he could not be lost in it. In figure 
he was not quite so big as Buckstone ; and his friends could always trace him 
out, shooting in the snow, by his footmarks — ^for they were of rather a peculiar 
order, and totally unlike those of any other person. He was very old when 
he died ; and his red face, when surrounded with white hair and long white 
txard, gave him the resemblance of a dying lion. However, his memory will 
he long cherished by all his friends, with whom he was a universal favourite. 
In Mr. Campbell Wyndham, Hampshire has to mourn the loss of another 
tpod aportsniaii this noonth, and one as well known with the Hambledon as 
Major Gilbert was with the New Forest. 1 n his earlier years, John Henry 
Campbell, as he was then called, was the best gendeman jockey the county 
could IxKut of, and invariably put on silk at Surbiton, Winchester, South- 
nnpton, and Bibury, at all of which places he cut a very good figure ; and his 
defeat of Vivian and Beecher, on Captain Williamson's Bittern, was one of 
his best hits of riding, and on which he prided himself very much. He trained 
with Isaac Woolcot for some time, and had tolerable luck with him, as he won 
the July Stakes with Cynricus, besides three or four other races, and also ran 
Kcond for the Two Thousand to Promised Land with him. Glenmasson, 
Sutherland, and Innellan, were perhaps the best horses he ever owned, and 
may be said to have paid their way. Mr. Wyndham was also a great fisher- 
man ; never missed a year in Scodand ; and he may be described as being up 
to all in the Ring. He married a niece of Lord Clanricarde, a lady who, in 
her younger days, rode with the characteristic nerve of her family. His death 
arose as follows : He was coming home early from hunting on the loth inst. ; 
when near his home, his own keeper shot at a partridge on the other side of 
the hedge ; his horse turning short round, threw him heavily on the hard 
road and broke three of his ribs ; gout set in, and he lingered for several 
days, till he gradually sank under the effects of his accident. The death of 
Captain Buckley, of the Rifle Brigade, has deprived the country of a good 
soldier, and society of a most amusbg member, for his capabilities as a com- 
panion could not be exceeded. The son of General Buckley, of New Hall, 
near Salisbury, he entered the army with the brightest promise of success, and 
had he been mred, the highest honours of his profession awaited him, for he 
was an equal ravourite both at Sandringham and at every mess-room at home and 
abroad. The Press have made so much of the Marquis of Hastings, from «The 
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* Times * to the * Bethnal Green Observer/ that they have quite picked him 
cleaDy and not even left a poor dog a bone. Never was a man so misunder- 
stood, or in whose af&irs the public took so much interest. * Vixerunt fortes 
< aute Agamemnona.' And the annals of this country tell us that there hare 
been extravagant noblemen before the Marquis of Hastings ; and we could ghre 
names and instances in support of our remarks, but for the fear of giving pain 
to their surviving relatives. Lord Hastings, we grant, was not likely to have 
been sent for to Buckingham Palace, in the event of a Ministerial Crisis, but 
that is no reason why he should be deemed incapable of managing his own 
affairs. Generally a nobleman's horses, which he has paid for with his own 
money, .ire deemed his own property, and the right of control is vested in him ; 
but with the Marquis of Hastings the case was different ; the public considered 
The Earl to be their property, and insisted he should run him for the Derby, 
having a far greater opinion of his merits than he had. He differed from them, 
and exercised the rights of ownership, for which he was maligned for several 
months with cruel pertinacity ; while, on the other hand. Sir Joseph Hawley 
was permitted to scratch Blue Gown for the Two Thousand, which he could 
not have lost, merely because his Commissioners would have been ruined had he 
been started : so what is one man's meat is another's poison. While he won, the 
public were contented with the plucky Marquis, as they called him, and he 
was followed by hundreds of cormorants : when there was a change in the 
weather, and fortune deserted him, the world turned suddenly moral, and dis- 
covered their idol was made of brass, and not of gold, and then turned him out 
in the cold. The same case has happened over and over again, and, until the 
race of spendthrifts is worn out, will continue till the end of the world. The 
Marquis of Hastings, however, cannot be accused of having deserted any of 
his friends, even when his own fortunes were diminished. He, no doubt, at 
the end of his career, saw his folly, and there was no time given to him to 
carry a Reform Bill, if he desired to do so. Now that he is gone to his last 
account, it is consolatory to his friends that, however outrageously foolish his 
career may have been, it was not sullied by any mean or dishonest act. In 
him the Turf and the Chase have lost a splendid supporter, and his friends 
have to regret the death of one who was always pleased to assist them. Thanks 
to Captain Barlow, his agent, his property was well managed, and every care 
was taken to protect his interest, so that the successor cannot say he was 
accused of having come in to a barren inheritage. In conclusion, if the life of 
the Marquis of Hastings does not exhibit the same bright features which 
characterize those of many of his order, at least it will be allowed that its most 
damaging part is only reckless extravagance; and until that is reckoned 
a crime against the State, the Public have no right to express an opinion 
upon it« 
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SIR ALGERNON PEYTON, BART. 



The name of Peyton has been for so long a period a household 
word in the Sporting World, that we are quite certain a Portrait of 
the present representative of the family will not be unacceptable to 
our readers, especially those who are followers of the Chase and 
the Road, in and on which his ancestors have so distinguished them- 
selves. 

Sir Algernon Peyton is the eldest son of the late Sir Henry Peyton, 
Bart. 9 who is described as being as near excellence as a horseman as 
human ability and physical energies could have placed him. Indeed 
Sir Henry Peyton and Lord Forester, when at Christchurch, were 
universally admitted to have been the two best men out of Oxford, 
and it was acknowledged they tried one way or another, each to 
eclipse his Other's htne. He was also a first-rate Gentleman Jockey, 
both on the flat and across country, as olden records will show. 
With regard to his family, we may say he was an apt illustration of 
the old Latin saying, ^ Fortes creantur fortibus y* for his father. 
Sir Henry Peyton, the grandfather of the subject of our Memoir, 
was quite as celebrated a performer in the pigskin and on the coach- 
box as his son, and was perhaps the strongest man in his saddle that 
was ever seen. His long experience in the hunting-field caused him 
to be held in the highest respect, and a wrinkle from Sir Henry was 
always treasured by those to whom it was addressed. One piece of 
advice he was in the habit of giving to young men whom he saw 
riding too hard at water is as applicable in the present day as in the 
time he flourished ; and as it was based upon common sense, we 
cannot do better, we imagine, than give it currency in our pages. 

• Whenever,* he was wont to say, 'you come to a brook too wide to 

• jump over, but which you are obliged to jump into, and you suspect 
' the bottom of it to be soft, do so as quietly as you can, if you 

• wish to avoid a fall. It will enable your horse to get a fulcrum 
*^from his hinder legs before he springs to regain the opposite bank, 
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^ and he has then a better chance of landing you than if he went 
^ boring headlong through it/ He was always well mounted, having 
an eye to strength as well as blood ; for Oxfordshire is not the 
country in which * weeds * have ever thriven, as old Tilbury, who 
always horsed Sir Henry, could have vouched for. As for his drag 
and his team of greys, they were notoriously the most perfectly- 
appointed in England, for a number of years, and it was 'good for 
' sore eyes * to see him thread his way through Piccadilly or come 
off Epsom Downs on a Derby Day. 'As a shot, also, he scarcely 
had his equal in that day, although he seldom exhibited at the 
Red House. Descended, therefore, from so good a stock, if Sir 
Algernon Peyton had not turned out a Sportsman, doubts might have 
been thrown upon his legitimacy. He was born at Woodstock, on 
the 13th of April, 1833, ^^^ educated at Eton, and only quitted 
* Blest Henry's shades * to enter the 1st regiment of Life Guards, 
of which he is now the senior captain. In 1861, the Bicester hounds 
being in the market, and his grandfather having hunted them. Sir 
Algernon's love of the Noble Science induced him to take them as a 
stop-gap, and he was assisted in the undertaking by Mr. Richardson, 
of the same regiment as himself. The joint Mastership did not 
last long) and after having enjoyed the honours of an M. F. H. for 
about a year and a half, he retired into private life, and the Bicester 
hounds were sold at the kennels at Stratton to Mr. Drake, who 
hunted the country until 1866, when he gave it up, and it is now 
hunted by Mr. North. Sir Algernon lays no claim to the riding 
properties of his father, although he is very fond of the sport ; but 
the late Sir Henry has certainly bequeathed to him a great portion 
of his driving lore, as may be seen by the handy manner in which he 
works the scratch teams in the Life Guards' coach, on the box of 
which he is as well known as his father was wont to be in the good 
old days, when a popular song used to be sung : — 

* Here's to the old ones, of four-in-hand fame j 
Harrison, Peyton, and Ward, sir. 
Here^s to the young ones, that afterwards came j 
Ford, and the Lancashire Lad, sir.* 

In private life. Sir Algernon unites all those good qualities for which 
the Peytons were notorious ; and if not as celebrated across country 
as his ancestors, he is just as much marked by the same love of 
sport and liberality as was their special attribute, as Oxfordshire can 
testify. Sir Algernon, we should also mention, is the patron of the 
celebrated Doddington living, which at one time was the richest in 
England, being computed to be worth 10,000/. per annum, but 
which now, by a special Act of Parliament, has been cut up into seven 
portions. In the distribution of his ecclesiastical patronage we should 
also observe Sir Algernon has been very discreet, always putting the 
right man in the right place. And we may sum up our description 
of him by stating, the Household Troops have rarely contained a better 
officer or a more popular member of society than Sir Algernon 
Peyton. 
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Eleven o'clock on a dull Friday morning. Scene, a large, well-lighted 
room looking on to a crowded London thoroughfare. Newspapers 
of all classes and all countries scattered about in profusion. Portraits 
of racehorses, of trotting horses, of femous jockeys, of crack pugilists, 
of redoubtable scullers, adorn the walls. * Slips,* unread proofs, un- 
examined copy litter the tables. There is a constant hum of question 
and answer, a never-ceasing coming and going i writers and com- 
positors, printers* devils, and men fiom over the way with pewter 
pots jostle each other on the stairs and in the passages, and tele- 
graph lads rush in and out incessantly. A great wicker basket full 
of letters just opened is a conspicuous object in the apartment first 
alluded to. And such letters ! Here are fivc-and-twenty demands 
for Kitchener's lowest riding weight, and a dozen more to know 
whether Chandler ever jumped thirty-nine feet. Some one is anxious 
to be told when Tibthorpe was re-christened Sir Tatton Svkesj 
another asks the number of acres in Yorkshire and letters m the 
Bible. Card queries, some complicated to a degree, some childish 
in their simplicity. Abusive epistles from people whose questions 
have not been answered, or have been answered imsatisfactorily. 
Complimentary letters (these very few and hr between) from in- 
dividuals who want something in return for their ^ir' words. 

* Flimsey * sent up from the country on the chance of lineage — 

* Important Trespass Case,' or * Meeting of the River Brawl 

* Fishery Commission.* A fictitious account of a foot race at 
Wimbledon, a libellous attack on a Master of Hounds, a scheme 
for breaking the Ring, and another for breaking blood stock. A 
letter from a gentleman requesting the editor to procure for him a 
lucrative situation as clerk to a bookmaker, and to make haste 
about it J a letter from a lady desiring the carte de yisite portrait of 
the newspaper's poetical prophet, to be forwarded to her by return 
of post. A letter from Germany from an enterprising breeder who 
wants a Stock well stallion, sound, and a winner of good races — 
would not object to give forty pounds for him. A letter from a 
village in the Himalayas pointing out that a letter was turned upside 
down in a number of the paper five months back ; a letter from 
Japan, with the postage unpaid, containing an account of a football 
match. A New York letter, dated The Bowery, in which the 
writer annoimces his intention of dropping in upon the editor at an 
early, but unmentioned date, and ^ giving him goss.' Demands for 
temporary pecuniary assistance from people whose fither had once 
known a man whose brother had written a letter to the papers 
demands for money from folks whose copy has never been used, 
from folks whose copy has never been received, from folks whose 
copy very possibly never existed. Strange misspelt scrawls from 
the Sheffield, and Birmingham, and Pottery districts, the purport of 
which none but a necromancer could divine; scrawls, likewise 

F 2 
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misspelt, from those who sit in high places, and wear fine linen, and 
should therefore know better. 

The above. form an infinitesimally small part of the incongruous 
mixture that the Friday morning's post has brought in. Is it to be 
wondered at that the narrator of this authentic record should lean 
back in his chair, gaze with a mournful and bewildered air on the 
mass of labour spread before him, and wish himself a negro in the 
Blue Mountains, a hansom cab-driver, a billiard marker, a baked- 
potato man, anything, in fact, but what he really is. 

Well, there is no help for it, the work must be got through ; so 
let us commence by knocking off thirty or forty of the easier 
questions. What is number one ? Oh ! * Some twenty, or it may 
' be five-and-twcnty years ago, there appeared in your columns, 
*' amongst the answers to correspondents, one addressed to some- 

* one who signed himself A. B. It was to the effect that A. B. 

* was an ass. You would greatly oblige me if you let me know 

* what the subject of the query was, and who A. B. really * 

Here we are interrupted by a sharp knocking at the door, and, 
unbidden, there enters the room an ex-prizefighter, bullet-headed, 
crop-eared, thick-set, truculent, brutal. The ex-pugilist carries 
a heavy bludgeon under his arm and smells of ram. The cx- 
pugilist appears to have caught cold, for his voice is thick and 
husky, and to have caught something else too, for there is a * mouse' 
under his right eye. By a great effort the ex-pugilist contorts 
his face into what is meant for an affable smile, and asks if — let us 
say — Mr. Jones is in the way? We reply, affably also, that 
Mr. Jones is not in the way ; on receipt of which intelligence the 
ex-pugilist throws off the mask, dismisses the affible smile 'al- 
together, and says he wishes Mr. Jones was consigned to^a place 
of endless torment, and that he is adjeccived if he does not wait until 
he comes back. Warned that this cannot be permitted, he with- 
draws ; but even as his footsteps die away there is a surliness of 
sound about them that induces us to think that he is still wishing 
that Mr. Jones may go to a warm place, and is inclined also to 
assign us to that gentleman as a travelling companion. 

Now then for another turn at the questions. H'm — this choice 
little document appears to be from one of our friends of the Pottery 
districts alluded to above. ^ i ham hask to right to you Deside a 

* bet When a public house is shut up, and the master put a man in 

* the house, will someone take of the master, hand is the man the 

* house Won. Not in the man Name Landlord or Servant, my 

* Name. — G. W.* Not very easy to decide off hand ; let us try 

again. ' i ham hask * Here the thread is again broken by a 

tremendous uproar in the adjoining room, where a select party of 
peds, who have been clearly convicted of a most barefaced ' barney,' 
are abusing the referee for having decided against their champion. 
Peace once more restored, things for a while go on swimmingly. 
Puer is told that upwards often means more than ten ; and X. Y. Z. 
learns that Mr. Bright never fought a duel with Feargus O'Connor. 
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Altogether there is such a brilliant chaiicc of getting through with 
this portion of our duty before one o'clock, that we are beginning 
to feel quite cheerful; when behold the door opens' again, and the 
ex-pugilist once more lurches heavily into the room. The smell 
of rum is more pronounced than on the occasion of his previous 
visit, and his cold appears to have become worse. Propping himself 
against a chair, he demands, in the tone of a raven afflicted with 
quinsy, whether Mr. Jones is in the way. We tell him affably that 
he is not in the way. The E. P. stares fixedly, breathes stertorously, 
and screwing himself gradually round, as if he moved on a pivot, 
slowly staggers away. He is past the stage of imprecations now, 
and a dreadful longing seizes us, that in crossing the street for more 
rum, he may be knocked down by one of rickford's vans, and 
taken — not seriously hurt, you know — to the Charing Cross Hos- 
pital. 

The day is getting on so rapidly that assistance must be called in 
to finish the questions, for there are abundance of important matters 
to be attended to ; and now the knocking has become so incessant, 
that th^ door might be taken for that hollow beech tree on which 
Mr. Moore's woodpecker committed those never-ending assaults. 
A small boy with a shrill voice ravenous in his demands for copy. 
A telegram. A message from below stairs that we are wanted 
immediately. A message from above stairs that we are wanted 
there at once. A message from room on the same floor that there is 
something wrong, and we must see to it without delay. More copy 
wanted. A man with a grievance who has made a mistake and 
come to the wrong office, and tries in consequence to pick a quarrel 
with us. Another with a red nose, who says that his business will 
not brook a moment's delay, and who, on being admitted, tries to 
sell us some newly-invented and very remarkable steel pens. More 
copy wanted. The voice of the ex-pugilist again ; but we are 
too wary for him this time, and he is hustled down stairs amongst 
an avalanche of descending patrons of the road, the river. Hackney 
Wick grounds, and bearers of beer cans. A message from a con- 
tnbutor, who had been specially relied on for a ^ column,' to say that 
his sister's nose has been bleeding, and that he cannot write the 
article. More copy wanted. A very dirty boy with three carrier 
pigeons confined in a brown-paper bag, agamst which they flap their 
poor wings unceasingly, cooine the while in such melancholy sort 
as to threaten distraction to all listeners. He says they are to be 
left till called for. A friend from the country, who wants us to 
procure him — we can do it so easily, he knows — a box at a newly- 
opened theatre ; and he would be glad, too, if we could spare a few 
minutes to show him the working of the machinery in the printing 
room, and, by-the-by, there is a young friend of his who has quite a 
turn for sporting literature, and has written a little thing in the style 
of Amphion, which he will thank us to glance over. We decline 
to glance over it, so he remembers that he has no change, and, 
borrowing half-a-crown (cheerfully parted with) for cab-hire, he 
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vanishes, jerking back as he goes the Parthian shaft, that he will 
look us up again in the afternoon, A demand for ipore cop — 
No I it can be borne no longer, so seizing our hat, breaking through 
a crowd of clamorous visitors, heedless of remonstrance, entreaty, 
reproach, we dart swiftly out and go over to see how they are 
betting at the Club. 

So the day speeds on, a thousand and one worries, trifling enough 
in themselves, but right formidable taken en massty combining to 
reduce the unfortunate sufferer from them to the lowest depths of 
exhaustion and misery. Some hours must yet elapse ere the 
welcome signal be dven that ^ all is right.' There are slips galore 
to be covered with comments on horses, and men, and things, 
written so hurriedly, that ere the ink is dry they are whipped away 
by anxious fingers and ^ put in hand.' There is the dinner to be 
bolted, that taken in a picnicking and savage fashion always disagrees 
with us. There are the pleasant liquors to be avoided, lest they 
should play havoc with the brain ; there is the longing for just that 
one cigar to be wrestled with and overthrown. Gradually the 
needful work is accomplished, the last proof corrected, the last look 
round given to see that nothing has been forgotten, and then the 
writer sinks helplessly down in a chair, and tells his astonished chief 
that unless he has a run out of town, nature must inevitably succumb, 
and that come what will next morning's earliest train shall bear him 
to Newmarket. 

Wearily the long flieht of stairs is descended, a hansom hailed 
from the stand, a ciear lighted, the enjoyment of which has been so 
long delayed that all relish for the weed has departed, and we are 
whirled off home, nursing a dim conviction that a heavy, doubled-up 
figure reclining in a porch close by is that of the ex-pugilist, constant 
to the last in his search after Mr. Jones. 

With the grey break of the morning we are up again, to enjoy 
the luxuries of dressing and of packing a portmanteau by gaslight, 
of rousing a household to wakefulness and fury by demanding hot 
water and breakfast at an unearthly hour ; and down we bowl once 
more along the familiar iron road that takes us to our loved New- 
market. 

What need to speak of a journey so often described? Like all 
journeys undertaken under similar circumstances, it is an uncomfort- 
able one. Wc are tortured by the conviction qf having left behind 
us something of importance (a conviction speedily realised), and 
sleepy and rather cross. People in the carriage bore us by wanting 
to talk, and when subsequently we try to talk to them, they are 
sullen and confine themselves to monosyllables. 

It is a decided relief to reach Cambridge and catch a glimpse of 
the cheery face of Mr. Fisher, to whom we hereby, in the name of 
all turf voyageursy wish every success in the new path of life on 
which he is about to enter; and a greater relief still, when (how 
widely different from the fierce struggle on our last visit!*) we 

* Vide * Baily's Magazine ' for November, 1868. 
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quietly take our seat in an omnibus at the door of Newmarket 
Station, and after sundrv tackings, stoppages, and collisions, are 
eventually landed in the White Hart Yard. 

What remembrance is it that comes back so suddenly as we gaze 
up and down the long street — as different in its aspect of to-day ftom 
what we have known before, as is light from darkness ! Where 
have we previously seen the uneven pavement, the ill-shaped houses, 
the contracted shop fronts i What is it that we find so familiar in 
the almost solemn quiet, in the windows from which no faces gaze, 
in the air, the light, the whole being of the place i Back rush our 
thoughts, and before us rises a vision, so distinct and clear, of just 
such a November morning years and years aeo, when we looked 
out upon just so deserted a street, where the silence was profound, 
and the grass grew between the paving stones. It is far away in the 
high Yorkshire land that the little hill town lies of which we speak, 
but the &mily resemblance is as striking as if they lay side by side ; 
and though at such season a stranger might, as we do now, gaze 
forth in either of them and see the feice of no man, an inspiration 
would not fail to tell him that each town was pre-eminently of the 
horse horsey. 

Sherry i Certainly, an admirable thought ; we will turn into the 
old-accustomed bar, so often visited when the midnight hour was at 
band, and * the boys,' somewhat in their cups, were beginning to be 
noisy and argumentative, and inclined to bet heavily, and occasionally 
a Ittde at random. Bless and save us, we should scarcely have 
known the place again I There is no need to-day to effect an 
entrance by sheer force, elbowing a passage through a mob of 
bawling bookmakers and bemuddled backers. The little room that 
has so often rung with the stentorian voice of the Fairfield squire is 
to-day as still as a forest's heart in summer time ; and as we stoop to 
pat the pretty dog upon the hearthrug, there is, as we live, no sound 
to be heard save the ticking of the clock I 

Out again into the quaint, straggling, old yard, and so for a stroll 
towards the Mill Hill. Heyday ! what is all this ; why, here we 
have come down to Newmarket for a couple of days' quiet, and, 
behold, we have fallen upon the fag end of the fair I However, 
there is not much cause for disturbance, for the shows — those 
abominations in the sight of the thoughtful — have all gone. There 
is no clang of villanous brass bands to wake us ftom our day dreams, 
and no 'shrill voices ftom rickety platforms invite us to ^ walk up.' 
A dozen years have elapsed since we last saw a fair. It was in the 
good Saxon land that we then wandered, amidst long rows of booths, 
and past shops teeming with buyers and sellers of all nations. It 
was in Leipzic market-place that we rubbed shoulders with Polish 
and Russian Jews, and crafty-faced Greeks, and grim-visaged Turks, 
and hard-headed Swedes when ; the talk was of diamonds, and hides, 
of pipe-sticks and caviare, of Manchester prints, and Siberian ermine 
skins. Newmarket, it must be admitted, is a little behind Leipzic 
in the value of its merchandise, and the variety of its attractions. 
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Let us pause for a moment and look about us. The sight that 
presents itself is rather a dreary one. There are half-a-dozen dark 
green caravans, the thin wreath of smoke that issues from the tiny 
chimneys pressed down and scattered by the heavy atmosphere and 
drizzling rain of a November noon. Quantities of damp straw litter 
the muddy ground in all directions, and, what is much worse, there 
is an unmistakable smell of damp straw whichever way we turn. 
A couple of dingy wooden erections inscribed with legends written 
in chalk to the effect that Bury sausages may be had within. We 
peep cautiously through the half-opened doorway of one of them. 
The interior cannot be called inviting, as nothing is to be seen save 
a brazier of smouldering embers, and a broken wooden chair. It is 
clearly too late for Bury sausages. Let us proceed. The caravan 
of a wandering photographer, its front fairly hidden by dozens upon 
dozens of sixpenny portraits of the size that pedestrians in the 
Euston Road know full well. We recognize the lineaments of more 
than one Newmarket celebrity, and marvel at the courage they have 
displayed, firstly, in submitting themselves to the tender mercies of 
such an artist ; and, secondly, in permitting their portraits to be 
hung side by side with those of the scores of obtuse, of brutal, and 
of idiotic faces that invariably form the overwhelming majority in 
displays of the kind. This stall is German enough in its character. 
There are the same clumsy wooden figures, the same shadowy 
dolls, the same cloudy, greasy mirrors in tawdry frames. Neither 
are the musical instruments of dismal tone lackmg, nor the wooden 
firearms, which so speedily get out of order and leave their gallant 
bearers defenceless ; and, as abroad, there is good store of pictures, 
scriptural and otherwise, alike questionable in taste, the saints gor- 
geous in crimson or yellow trousers, the ladies somewhat lavish, to 
our puritanical notions, in the display of their redundant charms. 
We have exhausted the sights of the fair, and turn away to seek 
amusement elsewhere ; but anon the visit shall bring us into trouble, 
and voices and eyes will alike be lifted to reproach us for fbrget- 
fulncss and want of gallantry in the matter of ^ fairings.* 

And now we may fairly say that we have told all we saw out of 
doors during; our first afternoon at Newmarket. Stay, Martin 
Starling without a red coat should not pass unnoticed — the novelty, 
indeed, is of so startling a nature, that for a moment the well-known 
wielder of the whip almost escapes recognition ; but save in the 
case of this worthy, not one face do we encounter in our frequent 
perambulation of the town, with which, as a race-goer, we are fa- 
miliar. Where is everybody ? what is everybody doing ? There is 
no race meeting on to-day to take them from home, and yet they 
are not to be found on the heath, and the street knows them not. 
Is each Newmarket man's home emphatically his castle, in which he 
shuts himself up under lock and key, issuing forth during the meet- 
ings alone, to prey like an ogre of old upon defenceless strangers ? 
Are they all engaged in some unhallowed amusement or pursuit that 
^ill not bear the light of day ? It is true that from time to time 
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subtle rumours have reached us, that at Newmarket (appropriately 
enough) there still take place, once and again, those ^ Battles of 
^ the Spurs/ which our forefathers loved so well. But enthralling 
as such combats may be, they cannot surely compel the attend- 
ance of every man the town contains. The problem is a curious 

one ; we will smoke the calumet, and muse and sleep upon it. 

» * ♦ « • 

^ Souvenir ! she's that gray filly in front, and she has just come 

* borne from York Spring. Oh, yes ! she beat Shafto easily enough ; 

* and they'll have to make haste to keep in firont of her at Epsom. 
^ The brown Vatican colt has no name, but he looks like running a 
^ bit.' Halloo ! where are we ? and what's all this ringing in our 
ears about Souvenir and Shafto i Oh I to be sure, we are in bed at 
the White Hart at Newmarket, and it is Sunday morning, with 
the sun shining brightly in at the windows. But what in the world 
made us dream of those old Richmond horses that we used to watch 
crossing the roughly-paved street as they wended their way towards 
the Out Moor ? 

Tramp, tramp, tramp ! the ring of hoofs surely enough, and 
hoofs of racehorses too. No doubt the once-familiar sound had 
caught our half-waking ear, and in an instant our mind was far 
away in the home of our youth. Need it be said, that, heedless of 
spectators * over the way,' we dart to the window and feast our eyes 
upon the beauties as they walk past in long and well-kept file 
towards the heath ? The youngsters look as youngsters in a crack 
stable should look, even at this trying time of year; and the boys on 
their backs are neatly clad, and, like their bearers, look as if they 
were well done by. Both are creditable alike to the trainer of 
Hermit, and Vespasian, and the bonny black Knight, who will 
himself depart to-morrow to do battle on classic Warwick ground. 

Anon, breakfast despatched, we smoke the cigar of impiety, and 
determine that for once in a way we will set custom at defiance, 
make the most of our holiday, and decline to go to church. Surely 
he who breathes fresh air so seldom may be pardoned if he exchanges 
the air of a church (damp perhaps), and the sermon of a clergyman 
(it may be the best in the world) of whose abilities he knows 
nothing, for the great discourse preached by Nature — a discourse 
that makes no distinction of creed or sect, but ever tells a story of 
mercy and goodness, inculcates a faith and belief such as no mortal 
voice can possibly convey to thinking man i But first let us sit 
awhile in the coffee-room window, and inspect the groups of those 
who, in a better frame of mind than ourselves, pass up and down the 
high street. 

Sunday morning in Newmarket appears to be pretty much the 
same as it is anywhere else. There are quiet, happy-looking family 
groups bent churchward. Papa, a trifle stifF and pompous, perhaps ; 
mamma, a leetle too conscious, it may be, of the bonnet and of 
the sensation it creates (shall we say, of the anger it causes ?) amongst 
beholders of the softer sex. The young ladies look conscious. 
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mince, and giggle gentiv — a laugh in Newmarket streets is strictljr 
forbidden, as giving evidence of ^ fastness.' The young gentlemen 
are as uncomfortable as young gentlemen always appear to be in 
country towns, when garbed in their best array. Under the eyes of 
the sweet sex they stiffen, and walk as if an enchanter's wand had 
for the nonce conferred upon them wooden legs. Relieved firom the 
inspection of such fair enslavers, and confronted with their follow- 
men, they adopt that indescribable swagger seen only in the case of 
church-going and returning swains in country places, and bear them- 
selves like the gay gallants they are. 

Well, peace be with them all ! Now that the bells have ceased 
tolling we will sally forth for a stroll, and, wrapped in the warm 
embraces of our trusty ^ Ulster,' dare, for a time, the breezes of the 
heath at the top of the town. There, despite of a gale that would 
make the mast of a seventy-four-gun ship quiver, we will wonder 
and admire as the sun bursts through the rain-clouds, and holding 
hat to head, gaze on the long- melancholy rows of white rails, never 
seen before by daylight save when they were lined with carriages and 
horsemen ana oi polios of the racecourse. What rudely-fashioned 
objects those telegraph-posts are, to he sure ; and surely those boys 
playing at pitch-and-toss under the lee of the stables would be 
much better at church. Here a guilty qualm hints to us that the 
subject is not one that we can well venture to handle ; so we struggle 
on, with the wind rumpling our flowing locks, and taking our breath, 
and rufliing our temper, until nature can bear such rude assaults no 
longer, and we hasten back again, wondering where all the dogs can 
be located that are howling so dreadfully ; what the report of a gun 
on a Sunday morning means ; whether the nursemaid with the two 
infant charges is not ashamed of herself for running the risk of their 
catching croup in such a tempest ; and pitying the poor White Lion 
for the Toss of his mane— the whole of the crop of leaves, namely, 
erst born by the shapely tree that fronts the portal of that well- 
known hostelry. Then the remainder of the day passes merrily in 
the company of pleasant people ; and, ever anxious to view the town 
from different points of view, we walk up the middle road to the 
plantation just as the sun is setting behind Newmarket in the autumn 
afternoon. The smoke is hanging over the famous training town in 
a fleecy cloud ; the lights and shadows are charming ; the country 
round about picturesque enough ; and we cannot but marvel that some 
enterprising photographer has not availed himself of such classic 
views as this and ' The Bushes,' advertised them well, and realised 
a little fortune by the sale. 

Waning space warns us to hurry over this preliminary picture of 
Newmarket out of season. We avoid, therefore, more than a passing 
allusion to the pleasant hours of smoke and whiskey spent in the 
cheery White Hart apartment devoted to such evening joys, and the 
horsey talk of the Sunday-evening droppers-in there. A second 
mornmg sees us at our old point of vantage at the coffee-room 
indow, watching the children hurrying at the last stroke of nine to 
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school, slate in hand, and we are bound to add, to the credit of the 
rising generation of Newmarket, apparently without reluctance. 
Then we drop in upon our old acquaintance the barber; and he 
tells uSy as he exercises his craft, that so many of this, and so 
many of that trainer's team have departed for Warwick ; and in 
justice to him let us add that his veiy straight tip about Pladda for 
the Nursery * comes off/ The single spark of excitement running 
through the town is in connection with the elections, and the favour 
in which the £ither, the late Duke of Rutland, was held, seems to 
have. been transferred to the son, for Lord George Manners is 
evidently a very hot fevourite indeed, and one whose partizans are 
not disposed to hedge at any price. The allurements of the coming 
contest have apparently exercised an evil influence on the business 
of the Thespians at the Public Hall, and we fear that the ' houses ' 
drawn by * The Mother's Dying Child * and * The Dead Hand ' at 
that temple of the drama would not be sufficiently remunerative to 
recompense the company for their talented exertions. 

If possible, Newmarket on Monday is more like a city of the 
dead than it was on Saturday. We stand at the entrance to the 
White Hart yard and puff a fragrant weed, glancing now up, now 
down the town, and ever. Sister Anne-like, murmurmg to ourselves 
that there is nobody coming ! Stay, here comes John Daley, trotting 
down the hill on a brown pony, with a saddle buckled behind him. 
It is not difficult to euess his business this fine morning. We gaze 
up and down, up and down, for ten minutes more, and, for all the 
life we see, might as well be in the middle of Salisbury Plain. 

Then our thoughts and feet travel once more heathwards, and we 
wander out again, eagerly inhaling that pure bracing air, that is, to 
our &ncy, ten times more invigorating, more cheering, more hunger- 
creating, and more quickening to body and brain, than all the seaside 
breezes that our shores can boast. We lounge quietly — quite alone, 
mind you, for here lies the great charm of the walk — ^along the well- 
remembered road between the Cambridgeshire and Cesarewitch 
finishes, oft travesed before, with feelings widely different to those 
which render everything about us to-day so bright and pleasant. 
There is ample time to moon as much as we please ; to stop every 
ten yards or so and gaze around ; to pick up stones and throw them 
at the saucy yellow buntings that flit before us, alighting every now 
and then to gaze curiously at the intruder, waiting until his footsteps 
are close upon them, then, like a coy maiden, flying his approach. 
A vast flight of chaffinches, a few linnets, too, amongst them, if our 
eyes deceive us not, are feeding by the wayside, filling the air with 
their pretty calls, pleasing the sight with their brisk movements and 
the flutterings of their tiny wings. As we approach the gate near 
the Cesarewitch finish, a hare, so large that at first sight we marvel 
somewhat as to what manner of beast may be emerging from the 
wilderness of the heath, comes cantering towards us, apparently 
heedless of danger, until, suddenly conscious of the presence of man, 
puss stops, pricks her ears, and turning, spins away down the 
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course with the speed of a racehorse. We wish her good deliverance 
if it so happen that next week she be called upon to seek safety 
from Ask Mamma, or Hecate, or Jewel. 

What a peaceful, half-wild, half-pastoral scene it is! The Bushes 
rise up clear and distinct against the keen sky beyond ; the stand, 
weather-beaten enough by this time, is so silent, and lonely, and 
deserted, that for all notion it gives of having ever been tenanted, it 
might as well be some gaunt rock in the heart of a pathless desert. 
Down in the direction where the ring hold their mart at race times 
there is a vast flock of sheep with their tender and his dog, the only 
living things in sight ; and before, and behind, and around, spreads 
out the great heath, the Belgium of racing battle-grounds — that great 
heath, the love for which grows upon any one who loves horse- 
racing with his whole heart, as grows man's love for woman. Fare- 
well, dear heath, until the pleasant sun of spring once more shall 
smile upon your charms, and we, a willing captive to your fascina- 
tions, shall once more press the springy turf that forms the Rowley 
Mile. 

S. 

{To be continued.) 



THE DERBY DIFFICULTY. 

* To be, or not to be/ 

The present aspect of affairs with regard to the question which 
serves just now to keep alive the usually dormant excitement among 
turfites during the * silly ' season, threatens, if protracted, to lead to 
such serious complications, and so thoroughly to upset the general 
order of things as they have existed for years past, that some discus- 
sion of the merits of the case, so far as the racing public are con- 
cerned, may not be considered out of place in these pages. For the 
sake of sentiment alone, there are but few among the great body of 
our countrymen, be they race-goers or not, who would not regret 
the suppression of a national race, such as we are wont to consider 
the Epsom Derby, putting aside the fact of its general influence on 
nil classes, and the interest and attraction centred in its decision. 
But it cannot be expected that sentiment should prevail in an age of 
which utilitarianism is the most prominent characteristic ; in which 
turf speculation has become a recognized calling, and the proprietors 
and controllers of racing schemes have risen from comparative 
obscurity to a position alilce conspicuous and lucrative. Therefore 
in the discussion of the subject we must needs leave sentiment out of 
the question, and confine ourselves to bare facts and their probable 
issues \ and we must also dismiss from our minds any bias which a 
perusal of the strictures of eager rival partisans in the sporting press 
may have led us to adopt. And although at the present time it 
"eems hopeless to expect that J»ny compromise can be effected before 
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the entries for the Spring Handicaps appear, it must be borne in 
mind that those events, important as they are, sink into utter insig- 
nificance in comparison with the great race of the year. And in 
some respects it might not be undesirable that the races at the 
Spring Meeting should be run over the new course, with a view to 
set at rest for ever the question of its capabilities, of which we can 
as yet form no real estimate, on account of that spirit of partisanship 
which we have before alluded to. Afterwards, when the opinion of 
the public, whether favourable or otherwise, shall have been taken 
on the subject, there will yet remain the problem to be solved as to 
how the Grand Stand Committee will be able to keep faith with the 
owners of horses entered for the Derby without in some way agree- 
ing to terms which they have denounced as excessive and exorbitant. 
No one can question the perfect right of Mr. Studd to purchase what 
might naturally be considered remunerative property ; and if the 
Grand Stand Committee had been permitted, through the indulgence 
of a former lord of the manor, to pay a mere nominal price for a 
portion of the land over which their races were held, they had no 
right to complain of being harshly treated if the new owner demanded 
a rate of payment consistent with the value of the land to the Com- 
mittee, and proportionate to his outlay in its purchase. We do not 
pause here to inquire who was the ruling spirit in the councils of the 
Grand Stand Committee ; it is the voice of the shareholders which 
comes to us, no matter who may be their spokesman, and we have 
no reason for assuming that the smallest as well as the largest pro- 
prietors had not full freedom of speech in their deliberations on a 
matter affecting the interests of all alike. But in advertising their 
races to be held over land which they had no guarantee would be at 
their disposal, they acted most indiscreetly ; and nothing they could 
have done, except a forcible entrance upon and occupation of the 
forbidden ground, could possibly have been better calculated to 
rouse the indignation of its new owner. That the deed which they 
asserted gave them the right of user was invalid and useless they have 
clearly shown by their proceedings in the formation of a new course, 
instead of an appeal to the law, which, if sustained, might have left 
them masters of the situation. Obviously, then, some steps in the 
acknowledgment of their error should have been taken, and some 
apology tendered to Mr. Studd for the unwarrantable liberty they 
had taken in announcing their presumed ownership of the ground in 
question. Unfortunately matters were allowed to proceed until they 
assumed their present aspect, and, meanwhile, the bare possibility 
of there being ' no Derby* in 1869 has had its palpable efFect in the 
slackness of speculation and general lack of interest taken in the 
great race of the year. And yet in the face of the impossibility of 
the race taking place over any other course than that originally 
advertised, the Grand Stand Committee are pursuing the aggravating 
and purblind policy of intimidation (for by no other name can it be 
called), and are most assuredly bringing down upon themselves worse 
consequences than they seem to be aware of. If, as the truth appears 
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to be, they are really liable to almost any amount of actions in the 
event of the Derby falling through, what can they hope to gain by 
the course which they are now pursuing but aaditional infliction 
of expenses, and severe humiliation, to say nothing of the loss of 
the confidence of the public ? They surely arc not flattering them- 
selves that the terms once offered, and arrogantly rejected, will 
ultimately be reduced ; nay, have they not reason to suppose that a 
still higher demand will probably be made, should they continue to 
endeavour to obtain by pressure what they might have secured long 
ago by diplomacy ? We have no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the statements in the public press as to the price given for the land 
in question ; and, basing our estimate on those figures, we cannot 
see that the yearly rent demanded from the Grand Stand Committee 
is otherwise thana&irly remunerative one. And it is not surprising 
that, in the agitation of 'waters formerly so still and placid, other 
things have come to the surface ; and claims not before enforced 
have risen like ghosts to make confusion. worse confounded. There 
is every reason to suppose that such claims might have remained 
long dormant, had not a mere assertion of right in self-defence on 
the part of one owner led to a consideration of their interests by 
others, who might with equal justice demand a hit and reasonable 
compensation for liberties which heretofore have been enjoyed with 
immunity. Public opinion, too, which is mainly in the rights has 
gone against the Committee, whether from a sense of neglected 
public mterests or nice distinctions of justice it is impossible to 
determine ; and a further measure of indignation will be drawn down, 
should the abandonment of the Derby be added to the long list of 
grievances which are alleged against the Committee. And a feeling, 
too, of uncertainty and insecurity will be engendered, and the public, 
instead of taking alarm at the abolishment of a festival, which they 
look for as regularly as the recurrence of Easter or Christmas, will 
hear without apprehension rumours of the removal of the race to 
scenes where no interruption is likely to break in upon the untroubled 
future of its anniversaries. Murmurs have long been rife in the 
sporting world of the likelihood of sonje such step as this ; but they 
have always been eagerly quelled by torrents of disapprobation from 
those who have long regarded it as the carnival of the racing season. 
That the present course is one of the very worst that could be 
selected for the decision of a great race has long been tacitly 
admitted ; so that the only reason for its future use is mere matter of 
convenience .to those desirous of attending, and of emolument to 
those who cater for the amusement of the million. The system of 
raibroads has now brought places formerly unknown within tlie reach 
of all whose presence is profitable or desirable on a race-course ; and 
an excellent provision for the annual saturnalia on Epsom Downs 
might be made under the present system of paltry plates ; for few of 
the real revellers would miss the Derby race from the card. The 
' Cup ' races might be abstracted from Ascot or Goodwood without 
materially detracting from the character of the sport i but Epsom 
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deptnds solely upon the Derby and Oaks for its popularity, and 
equal, if not superior, plating form can be witnessed much nearer to 
home by those interested in an inferior class of sport. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the Derby is to Epsom as the apple of its eye, it surely 
behoves the authorities to pause before taking a step which might 
end in their total discomfiture. The Jockey Club cannot long 
remain inactive, and as soon as their interference is called for they 
will be backed by the moral support of the many interested in a 
common cause. And it can hardly admit of doubt, that should the 
Grand Stand Committee, In their rejection of Mr. Studd's terms, go 
so far as to render void the great event of the year, that the goose 
that has hitherto laid the golden egg with such laudable punctuality 
will take her wings and nee away to some region where her home 
may be more securely fixed, and where a fairer course may be 
thronged with an assemblage of choicer tastes and more refined attri- 
^ butes than that which is dispersed by the A division on the Derbv Day. 
Should the Committee be compelled at last to accede to Mr. otudd's 
demands, even only for the two succeeding years, they would do 
well to take thought and amend their present programme, which is 
hardly in keeping with the prestige of their Meeting, Let a more 
liberal policy inaugurate the opening of their new course, should it 
prove a successfiil venture ; and let them model the arrangements of 
their Grand Stand after the rigime so highly appreciated at Doncaster 
and elsewhere. Let them remember that the Briton, patient and 
long-suffering though he be, when once aroused to a sense of his 
position, is most persistent in his endeavours to abate grievances and 
clamour for his &ir rights, and abominates intimidation and bad faith 
as much as he admires straightforward and honest dealing. Racing 
Committees can no longer expect to reign supreme, ^ as gods 
* together, careless of mankind.' Year by year, and day by day, the 
public take a keener interest in racing pursuits, and are becoming 
more truly alive to the manner in which affairs should be conducted ; 
and a mean modus of added money or an objectionable line of con- 
duct, though it may fail to keep them away from their fitvourite 
pastime, will nevertheless be potent to reconcile them to a removal 
of their sphere of enjoyment to a more distant, but perhaps more 
suitable locality. Our earnest wish, then, is that an early adjust- 
ment of the dispute in question may put an end to our doubts and 
^ fears, and the Derby Day may see us again upon the old track, 
/ watching the successor to Blue Gown as he creeps up the hill, 
sweeps round the ' Corner,* or steals along the * upper ground,' on 

bis road to victory. 

Amphjon. 
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* Orphan hours, the year is dead, 
Come and sigh, come and weep ! 
Merry hours, smile instead. 

For the year is but asleep. 
See, — it smiles as it is sleepmg, 
Mocking your untimely weeping.' 



Shkxlev. 



Laus Deo. — One more year has been rung out, and the merry 
chimes have just ushered in another. Let us hope, to the readers 
of * Baily ' all round the Wrekin, that it may prove brighter than 
the last, gladsome as that may have been. The anniversary of an 
event ever appeals to feeling, and the nativity of our common Adam 
inaugurates a catholic rejoicing in cottage, mansion, and palace, with 
an identity of sensation experienced alike by all, — for the colour and 
rapid flow of blood wherewith the heart is gladdened by joyous 
pulsation is of the same quality in the eyes of an equal and kind 
Nature, ' Le Roi boit * — a merry Christmas and a happy new year. 
— ' Altrettanto,' responds the Lazzarone — the same to you, O king ! 
— and they hob-nob in heart. Let us look at the Cotton Dives 
upstairs. Lazarus is still at the gate downstairs, and the dogs 
are still licking his sores. Then cometh the morrow — heigh presto 
— topsy turvy — hysteron, proteron, — and searching down, down, in 
the burning depth of the crater of Vesuvius, — behold ! Cotton 
Dives and working man Lazarus have changed places, — upstairs and 
downstairs, — the locations having varied marvellously to the distaste 
of the one. It is just the difference of the ministerial Ins and the 
ministerial Outs. 

Fast friends of the covert side — take the qualifying adjective in any 
sense you like — we wish you a long life and a happy one. The 
duration of the first, however, is grateful only whilst running in 
couples with the last. Who would desire an existence prolonged 
as that of the well-known Countess of Desmond, unless possessed of 
the temper, health, means and appliances to make that existence en- 
joyable according to the diversity of taste ? We are disposed to dis- 
pute the precision of one of those homely sayings, full of point, albeit 
slightly deficient in grace, that the fun to which Lady Anser is prone, 
is always relished by Sir John. No such thing. Let them gang 
their own way, having the necessary wherewith ' di cavare loro 

* capriccio.* We do not intend to be brought to book literally and 
Saturdaywise for a free translation of this elastic maxim in the De- 
camerone of Boccaccio. Applied affirmatively in the prodigality of 
benevolence, it might make the genus Spurgeon to lift up their voices, 
and to sing one, if not all five, of the penitential psalms. But it is a 
truth — the son of Bathsheba proclaimed it himself, in defiance of 
education, doctrinal and corrective — ' Naturam expellas ftirca tamen 

* usque recurret.' Horace said so — Plato before him, and it may 
be found even in a snug corner of the amiable Paley. Keate at 
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Eton did his best with the birch, and failed. Therefore to each, 
according to his fancy — black spirits and white, red spirits and grey 
— that mingle, mingle in the vortex of this charming world, we wisn 
roseate happiness and stalwart health to enjoy it. 

A word about that famous Countess of Desmond who lived over 
140 years, having been bom in the reign of Henry VI., married in 
that of Edward IV., and dying in the reign of the first James, 1620, 
or thereabouts. It has been satis&ctonly proved that her maiden 
name was Katharine Fitzgerald of Dromana, in the county of 
Watcrford. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his * History of the World,' 
states having visited her on his homeward voyage from Portugal in 
1589, at her castle of Inchiquin, in Munster ; and Sir William 
Tenrple, in his work on ^ Health and Long Life,' mentions ^ that 

* the late Robert, Earl of Leicester, a person of great observation 
' and truth,' had known her ^ at the court of King James, at the 
^ age of one hundred and forty, having come from Bristol to London 

* to beg some relief from Court, having been very poor by reason of 
^ the ruin of that Irish family into which she had married.' It may 
be said also that a lady was living in this century who had been toid 
by an aged person in her youth that she was the daughter of one who 
bad been at court and conversed with the old Countess of Desmond ; 
that the countess had been noted, in her young days, for riding and 
dancing; had hunted with Edward IV. at Windsor, and had danced 
with Richard lU. in Crosby Hall ; that she said the hump on his 
shoulder was barely visible, and that he was otherwise a very hand- 
some man. 

A portrait of the venerable Countess is in existence at the house 
of Mr. Herbert, at Mucross Abbey, Killarney. On the back is the 
following inscription : ^ Katharine, Countesse of Desmonde, as she 
^ appeared at ye Court of our Sovraign Lord King James, in this 

* present a.d. 1614, and in the 140th yeare of her age.' She must 
have wished and have been augured in return many and many 
years of a good fortune, that to her was granted in the case of lon- 
gevity alone. Perchance the same was to her as a very dolour, un- 
less she solaced herself with the idea of having hunted with the 
handsomest king, and danced with the greatest villain of that age. 

There go the cathedral bells. Big Ben of Westminster, his fellow 
Tom of Oxford, and Bob Major of Exeter, with a crash, and in the 
infinitesimal subdivision of a second, 1868 belongs to ^AuldLang 

* Syne.' It strikes a chord of sadness — but bring quick ' the cup o' 
kindness,' prescribed by the eenial Rab Burns as an antidote to the 
sorrow of his immortal lay, * Man was made to mourn.' Nay, nay, 
— * we are na fou, but just a drappie in our e'e,' and we drain the 
Hayne bowl, with the wise caution perceived only when the bottom 
b reached — 



' Drink fair, 
And don't swear.' 



List to the matutinal carol from * a Scottish lassie with the lint white 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 107. ^ 
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Mocks/ scorning the barren past, and impatient of a fruitful 

future — 

* I'm owrc young, I'm owrc young to tak' mc from my mammie yet j 

But if ye come this gate again 
I'll aulder be gin simmer, sir.' 

* And that's a thruth, by the holy mass/ says Pathrick ; * so on this 

* blessid opporthunity 'av 1869, Widow Mulligan, Cushla Macrcc,' 

* Let us dance like divils till morning, 

And rowl to bed dead drunk with whisky.' 

Now Tom of Lincoln, swinging out with an echo that should reach 
the grass grounds of Leicestershire and the Vale of Belvoir in' the 
far distance, clangs away with his resonant and joyful voice. * De- 

* functos ploro,' — Ta-ta, '68 — good-bye, old fellow — going — gone — 
and away you must when Old Nick drives, and he is at my side this 
very instant, looking over the fens of Lincolnshire. ' Pestem fiigo.' 
I forbid blank days in spite of the vagabond of Cole Overton : well, 
said, Tommy': \Festa decoro/ away, away ! forty minutes, best pace, 
up wind, with a' good start from Ranksborough Gorse. Who would 
desire a more jubilant festival after a baptism in the Whissendnie ? 
Is it not an aclvantage to have been at Eton with Ben Drury, and to 
have learnt the knack of construing Latin with the freedom of a 
Gladstone Spoliation Bill ? 

Throughout Europe, let it be said the world, from the first day of 
the mistletoe to Twelfth Night, reigns the Lord of Misrule, varying in 
his festivities according to the taste and genius of the people. In 
China it is the Feast of Lan thorns, — where Tsin-pater surrounds 
himself with materfamilias and .her pledges, and invites his friends to 
feast with him in a huge lanthorn of thirty-five feet diameter, con- 
structed for the occasion, resplendent in rainbow colours, and with 
a hospitable board profusely supplied with bird-nest soup, dogs 
^ en sauce poivrade,' and cats ^ en rissoUes.' But a stray spark will 
occasionally ignite the varnished fabric, during the jollification with 
the forbidden opium, and then there is lamentation and a fricandcau 
of Tsin pique. In India, the dutiful son carries his dying parent to 
the banks of the Ganges, places him within reach of the rising river, 
and leaves him to be washed away by the holy stream on this fortu- 
nate day, whereby the venerable fiither becomes assured of eternal 
bliss. How filial ! In antagonism to the water of the unbelieving 
Pagan, the believing Christian appeals to fire, and in Rome and Spain 
heretofore roasted his heretic, and would again if he dared, on this 
Catholic holiday, so that his soul might be purified from the crimson 
sin of free thought. In complimentary accord with the Roman Pontiff, 
the King of Dahomey, at this festival in Africa, sacrifices his prisoners 
in a communion of bloodshed. 

* Lc jour de Tan I' 

* Gai ! gai ! chantons amis, 

De cc qui sc passe k minuit dans Paris— gai ! gai !' 

But that is the province of What's What. The Boulevards teecn 
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with eCrennes. From the Emperor to the gamin, from the jewelled 
bracelet to the simple ring of gold, the offerings come in profusion, 
borne by the lacqueys of aristocratic wealth to the respective 
altars of incense, or carried, propria persona^ in a more humble guise en 
sabot, to receive a beaming smile and a sweet salute. * Mais oui — 

* c'est de tout cceur — c*est 9a.* Madame la Duchesse — la Grisette 

* fraiche et appetissante/ has the best of the bargain. 

The icicled city of the Tsar demands a potent concoction to effect 
an interior thaw. Be that as it may, on paying the New Year's 
visit it is correct that, underneath the multitudinous wraps of fur, one 
should be clad in summer costume, out of compliment to the lady of 
the palace, in order to signify that her saloons have all the geniality 
of southern latitudes. This etrenne is at times expensive, and is not 
paid for in roubles or jewels, — but by the loss of the tip of a frost- 
bitten nose, or a finger, or eke a toe, or of any other prominent morsel 
of more or less value in physics. — * Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ' — 
eh ? And now we arc truly in the sunny south, the * lusinghiera Parte- 

* nope,' in the region of maccaroni, where on the shore of the 
Chiaja, or at Santa Lucia, the Lazzarone revels in company of 
Arlccchino and Pulcinello. * Viva Bacco e viva amore, Tuno e 

* Taltro ci consola.' Let us pass by Rome — quick. The Pope and 

Antonelli usually provide one or two * sogeetti * for the guillotine at 

the Porta del Popolo, to inaugurate the New Year and to make it 

lively according to the benign notions of him of the Fisherman's ring. 

Via. Beautiful Florence! — Yes, Arno * wins us to the fair white walls 

'of the Etrurian Athens,' where* Plenty leaps to laughing life :' Gay 

bands of singers go from house to house singing, as Italians only can 

^ing, the popular melodies of the * gran maestro Gioacchino Rossini, at 

whose obsequies^ so lately performed, the mourning spirit of Mozart's 

Requiem mingleid with that of his own incomparable Stabat Mater. 

On the Lung' Arno appear the first signs of the coming Carnival, with 

its masks aiid revelries, that are fast disappearing before the sager 

proprieties of a more masculine and deserving Italy. Wherewithal 

with their becoming advance in patriotic policies they still can prefer 

just claim to the eulogy of the Rossinian quatrain — 

* L'ltaliani sono cortesi 
Fatti sono per farsi amar/ 

Leaving the marble palaces of the Medici, styled historically * The 
* Fathers of their Country,' whose New Year gifts alike to wives 
and concubines were the bowl, the dagger, and the noose, wend we 
northward to the Teuton homesteads, where sour kraut is manufac- 
tured after a fashion that shall be nameless, and where, by other pecu- 
liarities, the doughty Saxon obtained from Petrarch the appellation of 
^ la Tedesca rabbia«' But the Christmas-tree of that ilk, with its 
pendent appendages of glittering trifles, is pleasing to the sight, and 
yet more so are the happy faces of children devouring, with eager 
eyes, those tantalizing bon-bons, in anticipation of a coveted posses- 
sion. Take it, kindlein— it is wrapped in silver paper, whereon 

G 2 
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is written a wise saw. Ay, throw it away ; it is all bosh, is it not ? 
and let the bon-bon go slobbering down by the via Appia into the 
stomach, where to-morrow there shall be griping and gnashing of 
bowels. Yea, as the child is, so is the man Teuton — ever greedy, 
gothic, and greasy. 

Farther North still, and we are once more in merrie England, on 
this New Year's Day, 1869. God save the Queen ! — not the crown- 
less one of an unfaithful democrat, — ^but a Majesty ' de jure ct de 
' facto,' reigning over loyal hearts as over sea and land. All happi- 
ness, health and wealth, long to live, to the best and kindliest Sovereign 
that ever sat upon the throne of England — God save the Queen ! 
Lo ! the wassail bowl is steaming graciously and savourily, — 
whilst around are the bright garlands of Christmas with the mistletoe 
in the proper place. Where is that ? it may be pertinent to ask — is 
it ever out of place ? ' At York,' says an ancient author, quoted by 
Brand in his ^ Popular Antiquities,' ' they carried the mistletoe to the 
^ high altar of the Cathedral, and proclaimed a public and universal 
* liberty, pardon, and freedom, to all sorts of inferior and even 
^ wicked people.' And as these wicked people did under the misde- 
toe, in the Cathedral of York, receiving plenary indulgence therefor, 
let it be said to the readers of * Baily ' all round the W rekin. Go ye 
and do likewise. Give us the Hayne bowl. A merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year, — e Viva ! 

' For men may come, and men may go^ 
But years go on for ever.* 



BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES.* 

BY THE * GENTLEMAN IN BLACK.' 

There is one person of considerable repute who has not scrupled to 
speak his mind in defiance of what we will call the national preju- 
dice on the subject of manly exercise. That gentleman is the Lord 
Rector of Aberdeen. He has stated that * Athletics have now 
^ assumed the dimensions of a national calamity ;' and although we 
cannot go with him the whole length of his assertion, it really leaves 
in the mind much food for consideration whether we have not sacri- 
ficed something of our dignity to the pleasure of a very ephemeral 
notoriety. We should like to steer clear of the Lord Rector, 
holding, zfi we do, very orthodox notions on the benefits which are 
derived to Englishmen from the cultivation of sport j but we shall 
think twice before we endorse the modern suggestion that a/l games, 
exercises, and British pastimes are essential to our well-being, and 
that rowing and cricket are suggestive of the highest intelligence, 
or Alpine climbing of poetical cultivation. 

But we ought not to confound under one name things that are so 
essentially different as sports, games, and athletics. Partaking each 
♦ Edited by Anthony Trollopc. Virtue & Co., 26, Ivy Lane. 
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of a character which is always honoured in this country, and included 
necessarily under the head of pastimes or recreation, we would wil- 
lingly defend or attack them en masse, but for the fact that our 
r^pect for each is widely different in kind and in extent. Nor can 
we imagine the indiscriminating stomach which pretends to digest 
the strong meats of racing, hunting, shooting, or cricket, with the 
properties which have made men nmous at Copenhagen Fields or 
Beaufort House ; unless, indeed, it be upon the principft; that strong 
meat is none the worse for being accompanied by vegetable fare. 

Sport, without respect to its etvmology, has dways been regarded 
m this country as a pastime in which man's intelligence has called 
in as his accessory the ^ beasts of the field.' Games vary 
materially from one another. There are games of physical skill, 
as cricket and billiards ; others are mere sedentary recreations, 
as chess and whist — differing, indeed, in their requirements 
from rouge et noir and blind hookey, but none the less games in the 
sense of recreation. Rowing, like athletics, is a manly exercise, and 
yachting is a gentlemanly amusement, demanduig personal skill, or 
getting on equally well without it under the superintendence of a 
sailing-master and a steward. Where shall we put Alpine climbing, 
but in a category which, whatever its shortcomings, has the charm of 
belonging to those feats in which courage and endurance play a most 
conspicuous part. 

We arc well-nigh tired of the Olympic games. We hear of little 
else from those who apparently knew but little about them ; and the 
names of Pindar and Pausanias are made to do duty for those who 
have few arguments of their own to adduce in support of their 
theories or assertions. It seldom occurs to those writers who are 
always drawing comparisons between Beaufort House and the 
* pentathlum ' or ^ quinquertium,' that the athletes of the most 
civilized of ancient peoples were the exact reverse of our own. 
They were the professional runners, throwers, and wrestlers, while 
the amateur element went by the name of ^ agonistae,' or competi- 
tors. To the victors were assigned indeed certain privileges and 
pecuniary advantages, among which was a freedom from taxation, 
clearly pointing to a pleasure which we do not enjoy, that of dipping 
their hands into the pockets of Government instead of into those 
of their friends. This should be of value to the Lord Rector of 
Aberdeen and his followers, as well as the fact that the arena ex- 
hibited a contest at least as intellectual as it was physical. We 
doubt, however, whether modern competition would be willing to 
exchange its pewter pots and gay attire for the pura naturalia and 
barren honour of the kotlvo^, or wild olive of the classic conqueror. 

With all our love for field sports and our admiration of their 
votaries, it seems difficult to regard them excepting in their proper 
ephemeral light. A heavy book on a subject manifestly better 
treated in sparkling articles in a serial is a terrible infliction. We 
scarcely stand in need of the wearisome repetitions of Messrs. 
Apperly or Cariton. Every week gives us the information we 
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require on the race meetings in the various parts of the kingdom ; and 
it should be reserved for pages devoted to sport, and sport only, to 
enter into prolonged discussions on subjects with which outsiders 
can be but imperrcctly acquainted. Mr. TroUope and his confreres 
have done their parts well, and Messrs. Virtue have presented the 
public with a book which is^ at all events, a fair specimen of easy 
treatment of hackneyed subjects. 

As it seen>s that racine, by common consent, is our national sport, 
we only ask. Where shall we begin ? The Arab is well-nigh done 
up, and has become paradoxically slow, combining, as he does^ pace 
and endurance. Besides this, we are none of us in accord on the 
Arab theory. Something undoubtedly we want, not for the race- 
course, which can take care of itself, but for ourselves. We want 
in our ordinary high-class hacks, hunters, and carriage-horses, that 
sublime combination of blood and bone, of quality and substance, 
which does not keep pace with the demand for it. We want it, too, 
at a more moderate price. Like the bread we eat, we should like to 
have the present fburpenny loaf at twopence ; and our racing system 
is not going the right way to supply the article. We cannot <lo 
without the thoroughbred horse, and we cannot have him without 
the race-course. The well-being of the Turf therefore is ^stry 
man's business. Hinc iliac lachrymae ! 

When we get back to the question of a new infusion of Arab 
blood, we are asked too frequently to depend upon imperfect informa- 
tion. We hear much of the Imaum of Muscat and his presents, 
which came from India or Persia; of the Darley and Godolphin 
blood, which was not Arabian, but Barb; of the regions called 
Nejd, as the land of a horse unequalled in beauty, strength, pace, 
and endurance, even on Newmarket Heath, and almost unattainable 
by price. Did the Muscat prince cajole the English one ? and have 
we really not yet had a first-class Arabian in our country ? The 
worst of these questions is that we have no competent authority to 
answer them. The gentlemen who have been into Central Arabia 
are excellent travellers, but are they equally good judges of a horse ? 
If they were credited by the majority or racing men, or breeders 
of high-class horses, would no one have been found with sufficient 
spirit and money to have become the purchaser of at least one 
or two of these priceless animals ? We should like Admiral 
Rous's opinion upon the question, independently of Abd-el-Kader ; 
but the halls of Westminster have fewer terrors for him than the 
sands of the Great Desert Besides all this, is it certain that no care 
and assiduity nearer «home will supply a want the existence of which 
we are fain to admit ? 

The race-course has a great public duty to perform which it 
utterly ignores, and a private one to which all its energies are 
directed. When racing men talk about their private property, and 
their rights, they forget the share the nation has in all public services, 
and in its own reputation ; setting aside the mere pecuniary interest 
which pervades every Meeting, and which exercises a vast influence 
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on the sport. When Mr. A tells us that he has scratched his horse 

because he cannot get on; or Mr. B , because he is in the hands 

of Mr. C. ; or Mr. D , because he chooses to do $0, we tell 

Mr. A — —^ Mr. B , or Mr. D , that he is simplv swindling 

the public. It is an unfortunate condition of the Turf that he puts 
his hands in his pockets and whistles. The same conduct towards 
a private individual would have forfeited him his place in society as 
a gentleman, and in the world as an honest man ; and very little 
advance upon it would have put him in an awkward position at the 
Old Bailey. But the private interests of the Turf are best served 
by quantity, not quality ; and as the same conduct obtains with a 
large majority, and is winked at by all, it will be useless to hope for 
a remedy. 

But the public duty of the race-course is definite. It is the 
encouragement of the thoroughbred horse for the propagation of 
useful stock. Let us inquire how it performs it, and what is the 
result. It sanctions the excessive training and running of horses at 
two years old for the sake of quick returns, and to satishr a gambling 
mania, which is considered so dangerous to society, that all other 
doors to it are legally closed. It sanctions the utter destruction or 
waste of staying capability, and the partial loss of stamina at five or 
six years old -, a time of life when their early progenitors, to whom 
we owe our fading pre-eminence, were only beginning to run : for 
the confirmation of which fact we refer our readers to the statistical 
tables in the * Sporting Gazette* of December I2th, 1868. It 
has caused the value of high-class horses to depend solely on their 
capacity for putting money into the pockets of their owners, closing 
its eyes to the nerarious practices by which this object is attained. 
And the results are such as might be expected. The marketable 
value of horses has risen far beyond the proportionate depreciation 
of money, to such an extent that the man of moderate means must 
forego the pleasures of riding altogether, and if compelled to mount 
must be satisfied to enjoy its risks. It is not too much to say that 
the horse useful for general purposes, the field or the road, has 
reached two-thirds more than its value of a quarter of a century ago. 
As to the increase of quantity we say nothing. The demand has to 
be met, but the manner in which it is met reflects discredit upon 
the source whence it comes, and is only tolerated by a widely-spread 
ignorance, or disregard of personal safety, not uncharacteristic ot 
Englishmen in other matters. It is useless for the defence to urge 
that there are as many as, or more good horses to be met with now, 
than formerly, if it be true that bad and unsound ones predominate 
beyond all calculation. That they do so is admitted by every noble- 
man or gentleman who wants to get together a stud or to buy a 
couple of hacks ; while the prices range to such an extent, that in 
these days of money-making, competition brings its powerful aid to 
necessity to make a market. 

The fact is that we have lived to see the race-course turned from 
its original use to its worst abuse. We cannot even admit that it is 
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^ the noblest gambling in existence/ but are inclined rather to regard 
it as the most culpable ; for it has perverted one of the grandest 
pastimes and the most valuable of national customs into the most 
pettifogging of businesses, and reduced an honourable and generous 
sentiment of speculation to a degradation far below that of the 

* Stand and deliver ' of the highwayman of the eighteenth century. 
The race-course, in its secret interior life, is a spectacle over which 
honest men are weeping, and which eentlemen are leaving to its 
faite; which must vanish as a national pastime unless unexpected 
support come to its assistance. There are great exceptions to every 
case, and of course to this; but it is not too much to say that 
dukes, marquises, earls, noblemen, and gentlemen of every class, are 
struggling and fighting at the shrine of Mammon, and that they have 
set up their idol on Newmarket Heath. It is on the race-course, 
and nowhere else, that unlettered calculation, unrestrained self- 
indulgence, sordid avarice, and profligate venality, not confined to 
class, are only to be found. It is there that bankrupt nobility, run- 
away clerks, whitewashed tradesmen, and peculative counter-jumpers 
are to be found congregated — votaries of the same goddess, and 
worshipping her with an ardour only equalled at the ceremonies of the 
Bona Dea. VenuV^ever was worshipped at Cythera as Mammon 
is at Newmarket, vfid 

And where is ti^e Jockey Club all this time ? It is either ^ a 

* scourge to the evil-doers, or it is nothing. Since the days of 
George the Second it has increased in external weight and reputa- 
tion ; and certainly a body of gentlemen who have sufficient influence 
to direct the counsels of Parliament, which it did on Lord Redes- 
dale's Bill, ought not to shrink from the responsibilities which its 
very name invites. Yet it declines to take cognizance of betting, 
and exercises no more moral influence over the members of the 
Turf than if it had no existence at all. Not many weeks back it 
rejected an opportunity of anticipating the courts of Westminster in 
pronouncing an opinion on the most remarkable case in the present 
Cause List. It would have exercised its functions in a most 
laudable manner could it have settled that mysterious question 
which agitates society, without dragging before the public the names 
and reputations of those directly or indirectly concerned in it. The 
revelations of no racing man, dragged out by the tortuous process 
of cross-examination, can add lustre to his own position or honour 
to our national repute. Such things are far better left to the 
decision of a conventional body like the Jockey Club. But it de- 
clined to act ; and has thus acknowledged its incapability or disinclina- 
tion, on an occasion as we think peculiarly adapted for the exercise 
of its powers. We venture to think that that decision has given 
satisfaction to no one with the well-being of the Turf at heart ; 
though it may gratify the malice and serve the purpose of scandal- 
mongers, and those few members of the press who, like the 
Saturday Reviewer, exhibited a marked distinction between the 
education and the feelings of the gentleman, upon the melancholy 
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decease of a youne noUeman closely and painfully allied to the 
subject before us. %Ve were sorry to see that if the late Mr. J. D. 
Cooke carried away with him some of the brains, he has left all the 
malignity of that periodical behind him. 

If it be pleasanter to write about the race-course than to meddle 
with it) the reverse of that is the case with hunting. It seems 
impossible to do too much, or tp say too little about that glorious 
sport. There is not one single particle connected with it, from its 
andquity, its nationality, its statistics (which a^e unfathomable), to 
its increased numbers, pace, and dangers (which are inappreciable), 
which has not been run to ground or worried to death by every 
writer who has been in the same parish with a pair of leathers and a 
pink. Surely Delme Ratcltfie and Scrutator have written fully 
enough upon the noble science for those who want instruction. 
The breeding of hounds, the duties of huntsmen, the bitting and 
riding of your horse, the varieties of countries and fences, and the 
way to negotiate them, have employed the leisure of every writer 
since Nimrodwas honoured with a niche in the * Quarterly Review.* 
And as if our pages had been mute on such a theme, as if Whyte 
Melville and the Gentleman in Black had never, existed, here we are 
^^ain, in the year of grace 1869, pursuing the sam ^ix, and tossing 
him up and down for a fresh burst, as we Lav ^n a sapling 
greyhound do with her first leveret. ^4 

However, we must do Mr. Trollope the justice to say that he does 
not move our bile by slang phrases or the vulgarity of conven- 
tionalities ; and he makes, what we hope may prove a funeral 
sermon, as cheerful as it well can be. He surrounds us with old 
acquaintances, our prowess in the field, and the incapacity of any 
other nation to compete with us ; with the national bonhomie^ so 
charming on paper, the absence of jealousy and universal philan- 
thropy, so really wide of the mark \ and he claims for hunting the 
fox such an extent of influence, as, true or false, proves his 
unmitigated admiration for hounds, horses, masters, servants, rail- 
roads, foxes, fences (practicable or impracticable), sportsmen, riding 
men, flyers, fiinkers, and everything, croppers inclusive, that has a 
soupfon of the science about it. We go with the author of the 
^^ssay on Hunting' in the ^ St. Paul's Magazine' from find to 
finish ; but we should have preferred it in practice rather than theory 
over Leicestershire, from John o' Gaunt to Gumley. 

Hunting has not much changed in the last thirty years. It had 
changed materially in the previous half century ; and those who 
have been indulged with the private memoranda of the great sport- 
ing houses from 1760 to 18 14, such as exist in the library at 
Althorp, will understand what we mean. A few noblemen and 
country gentlemen tooic the air and a gallop over their own country, 
unmolested by rough-riding, pressure, and the hundred drawbacks 
which have since surrounded their favourite sport. The horses 
were excellent, the land undrained, and the runs good. Hunting, 
as huntings not mere riding to hounds, was perfect. Then came 
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some decades of increased numbers and expense, laws, regulations, 
and establishments, which made it a rival to the national sport, and 
opened its arms to all that could afford it. We are obliged here to 
correct the mistaken idea that hounds and horses are so much faster 
than formerly. It must be remembered (and it very seldom is so) 
that scent makes pace. A good-scentins hound goes faster over a 
country in pursuit of game than a higher-ored hound with less nose. 
Sir Charles Knightley and the great Lord Althorp, in 18 15, went as 
fast over Northamptonshire as Sir Rainald Knightley and Lord 
Spencer in the present day, and on horses as good and highly bred. 
It was the 61 iroXKoi who were less effectively mounted, because 
they had less money and fewer horses to choose from. In fact, 
there were fewer hunting men by one half. Lord Wilton, thirty 
years back, rode as /ast as he does now, from Thorpe Trusells, 
but with no greater nerve and less experience ; and twenty-five years 
back there were complaints in the Pytchley country of want of 
elbow room, from the number of London men who came down by the 
rail. The bitch packs of Lord Southampton and the Pytchley of 
those days have never been surpassed for pace -, and the most com- 
petent authorities on hunting would admit that half a century has 
seen but little alteration, save in the numbers who hunt and the 
facilities afforded for doing so. In that period there always have 
been hallooers, thrusting riders, Manchester gentlemen, horsemen, 
sportsmen, and duffers, and there always will be ; only possibly their 
numbers may increase, to the detriment of sport and the delight of 
the fox. 

Shooting is a different matter altogether. It has destroyed its 
charms in a great measure by its progressive improvements. Gun- 
ning is better, but shooting is worse ; and in inverse ratio to one 
another. The breech-loader is come in and dogs have gone out ; 
and putting aside battue shooting for the present, the method of 
beating a turnip- field would astonish our grand Others. An army of 
sportsmen and beaters annihilate time and space by never stopping 
to load, and by shooting with a severity of precision which would 
soon thin a country of grouse or partridges but for a corresponding 
severity of preservation. We are great admirers of well-organized 
preservation, as diminishing the temptation to crime ; and if abun- 
dance brines, as it should, game at less price than formerly to the 
tables of the middle classes, it certainly is difficult to gainsay these 
positive advantages. Much game and no preservation encourages 
idleness and depredation. The same may be said for fishing, a sport 
for which, in its highest grade, its patrons claim, with some justice, 
the highest place on the list. English sportsmen have put to the 
rout the Horatian proverb that men praise only the occupations of 
others. ^ Laudat diversa sequentes ' is not true of the advocates of 
any known pastime, each upholding his own with a pertinacity 
incomprehensible to outsiders. In this case, too, the tackle has 
been improved beyond all expectation ; but it is affirmed of the ordi- 
nary methods, and with some justice, that a litde gipsy, with a stick 
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and a bent pin, does, not unfrequently^ more execution than the best- 
appointed angler. We do not believe that guns have become more 
efficient than before; but there are more good makers, and the 
people behind them know better how to use them. There are 
noblemen who have not yet taken to breech-loaders, excepting as a 
sort of speculative recreation, whose muzzle-loaders are carried by 
keepers, and who do not therefore dread the eiFects of dirt or the 
loss of time ; and our own experience gives no decided preference to 
the one over the other. Of course more game is killed, less 
danger is incurred, and the pleasure of the weapon, where you load 
for yourself, is undeniable. Henceforth dogs need never be broken 
to ^ down charge,' nor need vour mediaeval ^iend count upon catch- 
ing his wind in a dirty stubble, while you reload ; but, with all that, 
we miss the beauty of a day of old, when two-thirds of the pleasure 
resulted from seeing the work of dogs. 

But for the much-abused battue-shooting, commend us to the 
quickness and cleanliness of a breech-loader. It is not every man 
who can afford an army of loaders ; one man to each is as much as 
you have a right to expect, unless you are a millionaire or an old 
Woman ; and in a hot corner at Bradgate or Enville, and in a 
hundred other places, without four barrels at least in succession, a great 
many birds will go back. It must be remembered that a man does 
not shoot his cover every other week, and that it is an object with 
the master'not only to make a good show, but to kill as much game 
as he stands in need of on given days. A very deaf ear should be 
turned to the old-fashioned stories about barn-door fowls and the 
tame bred pheasants, who first eat out of your hand and then get up 
to be shot at ; and driving grouse or partridges is a criterion of skill 
which distinguishes the every-day shot from the most experienced 
and quickest gunners of England. If English youth is degenerating, 
which we are far from saying, it is not because science has intro- 
duced the breech-loader, nor because game preservation is so exten- 
sive that it requires advanced material to kill it. It may be 
unlimited smoking in early years, the substitution of occasional 
athletics for a general love of country pursuits, a preference of the 
race-course to the field, or the billiard table to either of them ; but 
it is not the increase in the preservation of game or the easy means 
of killing it. Those who like wild shooting can get it still, and many 
a manor remains to be walked over with more prospect of exercise 
than of game. Of fishing, and of every other sport, the same mav 
be said ; and we can hardly endorse the opinion, that because there is 
a minority of the * jeunesse doree ' which likes basking among 
breech-loaders and battues, that there is no more manhood left 
among them. It must not be forgotten by such writers that the 
ranks of the aristocracy continue to supply our best amateur horse- 
men, as well over Leicestershire as over the Grand National and the 
great metropolitan courses. 

And here we are warned that space will be wanting to do justice 
to rowing, cricket, Alpine climbing, yachting, and those many 
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minly exercises which deserve more than a passing notice at our 
hands. We have dwelt long on sport, from a simple inability to 
shake off the subject. On rowing and cricket the world has pro- 
nounced a very decided opinion. They are mainly represented in 
England by the great matches ; and the former has been too often 
disgraced by an indifference to fair dealing which ought not to cha- 
racterise so great a school for the development of self-denial and 
skill. Instances are too well known to render details necessary in 
so sweeping an accusation ; and the fact of poor men rowing (as 
formerly was the case with the prize-ring) for large sums of money, 
seems to show that they act only in these matters as the ser- 
vants of less scrupulous masters. If we examine the question of 
health, we cannot endorse the opinion of Professor Skey and the 
paternal code of physics which accompanied his suggestions. That 
much injury might be done to naturally delicate oarsmen by over- 
exertion we can well understand, but the art of training in our 
universities and on our rivers is too well understood to make such 
cases anything but exceptional. The perfection of rowing, either in 
a crew or with a pair of sculls, is so beautiful, that we can forgive 
any amount of enthusiasm short of that which (we can hardly 
imagine seriously) places it amongst our intellectual employments. 

Less cannot be said for cricket. It has its faults, but they are 
such as attach themselves entirely to infirmities apart from the game. 
It is a brilliant exhibition of nerve, temper, discipline, activity, and 
practice, and so characteristic of England, that it has no pied-a-terre 
worth mentioning in any part of the world, independently of our 
colonization. Miserable attempts have been made in France and 
Germany ; in America its existence is precarious in the extreme ; 
and what Australia has done for it, has been by the laborious 
^ coaching' of English teams. If we had space at our service we 
might be disposed to treat with some severity the professional 
element, which has been pampered unnaturally, till it has turned 
upon iis patrons, like the artificially warmed viper in the fable ; and 
we might offer the strongest recommendation to amateurs to throw 
over a graceless and ungrateful burden, and act for themselves in a 
game peculiarly adapted to gentlemen in its leading points. There 
will always be a sufficiency of well-conducted professional talent to 
serve our purpose, without buying services by any sacrifice of our 
own position. 

Alpine climbing, apart from purposes of science, is an outburst of 
pent-up animal spirits among men who have not the usual resources 
of a country life. Mr. Alfred Wills and Mr. Kennedy, Professors 
Forbes and Tyndall, are not to be deterred from their mountain 
excursions on the Matterhorn or Wetterhorn, the Jungfrau or the 
Grindelwald, by any terrors arising from the misfortunes and fetal 
accidents of less experienced travellers. To the wcU-frained moun- 
taineer there is in this exercise a maximum of pleasure at a minimum 
of risk ; and when a Leicestershire man talks to them of the risks 
" avalanches and crevasses, of false steps and rolling boulders, they 
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may safely reply by a reference to bullfinches and double post and 
nils, with the chance of suffering from the carelessness or stupidity 
of others^ when their own skill or their horse's capability is never at 
fault. Accidents will happen, but scarcely one has happened in the 
Alps which cannot be traced more or less to imprudence, inexpe* 
ricnce, or want of nerve. As a rule, men deficient in physique do 
not usually become oarsmen or Alpine climbers, although neither 
requires that their natural forces should be supplemented by. an 
extraordinary amount of strength. In both, training and practice, and 
a fair share of unimpaired health, will be found to set at nought the 
bugbears with which their professors have been lately threatened. 

Yachting is a gentleman's amusement as pre-eminently English as 
the name is Dutch. It encourages seamanship and the spirit of 
enterprise. Its patrons have been, in heroic ages, ^ founders of 
^ colonies, and pioneers of commerce and civilization ;' and it is no 
small gratification to think that the English flag is carried at the 
mast-heads of about 1740 vessels, which are fitted out at the private 
expense of English gentlemen, without any purpose beyond that of 
agreeable occupation or manly pastime. 

To enter now upon the round of athletics, or even to attempt any 
part of them, would be a dangerous task. They have their advo- 
cates, who would not fail to penetrate the joints of our harness where- 
ever a weakness of attack or defence should show itselfl We 
do not look upon them with the favour which we have always 
bestowed upon field sports, because we believe that they have been 
too frequently undertaken to further unworthy purposes. There is 
a spirit of gambling of a low class attached to them which militates 
much against them ; and the professional element belonging to them 
generally is of a low class. In the sports of the field there may 
exbt to some extent the same faults, and athletes may argue 
soundly that the example of the race-course has infected their 
amusements ; but we should reply that such delinquencies were the 
separable accidents of sport, wnile athletics appear rather to have 
been coincident with, or to have sprung up simultaneously with 
them. We may be wrong, but such is our impression, and we 
inrould conclude by advising all the clubs — university, volunteer, 
civil service, or provincial — formed for the promotion of running, 
jumping, throwing, or other feats of strength and agility, to discou- 
rage that taste for low gambling, and that uncnnobling inclination for 
substantial rewards which is becoming well nigh universal. We 
have already said that books on the subjects we have dealt with 
are almost out of date. The process of writing them with any 
spirit of philosophical inquiry, and they are worthless without it, is 
something like breaking a fly upon the wheel ; but we must say this 
for Mr. Trollope and his coadjutors, that they have preserved a 
tone and sentiment throughout which does them credit, and renders 
these reprints from ^ St, raul's Magazine ' well worth a place on the 
shelves of every library. 
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FOX-HUNTING, ITS FUTURE AND PROSPECTS. 

Has the chase deteriorated ? is a question that forces itself often on 
the attention of those who have its best interest at heart. If so, 
what are the reasons, and can a remedy be found ? Often we are 
assured by men who should know, that fox-hunting is not what it 
formerly was ^ and in some instances we are inclined to believe they 
are right, though hr from agreeing with those who prophecy its 
total extinction. In the face of all that has been written, we find 
more hounds than ever, no countries of any consideration are given 
up, and though the boundaries of some are changed, it is only a 
concession to altered circumstances, and generally rather conduces 
to the increase of hunting than detracts from it. That long runs, 
such as tradition hands down to us as having been enjoyed by our 
forefathers, do not now take place so frequently as formerly, we 
admit. But what is the reason ? We are not content to do as 
they did, and give the fox a fair start, but must gallop him down, 
either with or without hounds, as soon as he is found ; conse- 
quently, burst as he is in the first ten minutes, he either yields up 
his life, or dodging short down some ditch, beats hounds that have 
never time allowed them to ascertain, by using their olfactory nerves, 
where he is gone. In those happy days so much regretted by many^ 
sport was in the hands of, comparatively speaking, but few people. 
They had followed it from boyhood, and pursued its pleasures as 
sportsmen : the shooter went out, not for the sake of slaughter, but 
to exercise his own skill, both in using the gun and getting within 
fair shooting distance of birds naturally wild and shy ; in fact, he 
pitted his knowledge and skill and the goodness of his dogs against 
the instinct of the game he was pursuing. We need not point out 
the contrast between this system and the one in vogue since battues 
and driving game have come into fashion. The same in hunting. 
Men go out now, not to see the hounds do their work, but to race 
against each other. It will, perhaps, be asked how has this change 
come about ; and the only answer to the question is the immense 
increase in the numbers of those who call themselves sportsmen. 
This has been in a great measure brought about by the prosperity of 
the trade and manufectures of the country, and by the facilities that 
railroads offer to the dwellers in cities to get quickly into any part of 
the country they may wish. Formerly, when travelling was both 
slow and expensive, the tradesman who had made money was con- 
tented to spend it on those amusements which the town oflered ; 
but the cheap and easy transit offered by steam has entirely changed 
this. Muggins has made money, how or in what manner is nothing 
to the purpose, but money he has made. The first impulse to a 
man so situated is to enjoy his good fortune ; and as sport is, we 
believe, deeply implanted in the very nature of every Englishman, to 
that he naturally turns. Being, probably, a middle-aged man, and 
not much used to equestrian exercise, he wisely eschews hunting— 
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it would bring his person into danger, and that forms no part of his 
proposed plan of enjoyment. But he can shoot. And here, though 
he may be in more real peril than on horseback, it is not so apparent 
to him ; and if his own list of killed and wounded is not very exten- 
sive, he can always find some good-natured fellows with time on 
their hands who will knock his birds down for him and dine with 
him afterwards. But w^hcre is he to get shooting ? Nothing more 
easy. He has money, and there are plenty of people who will give 
shooting in exchange for it, and his wants are soon accommodated. 
But Muggins is a man of pounds, shillings, and pence, and by no 
means cares to exchange his wealth without a sufficient return, or 
what he considers a sufficient return. Of the real beauties of the 
sport he has no appreciation, because he does not understand it ; 
and a few brace of birds killed over a good day in November or 
December, after a scientific beat, when they are wild, would to him 
be tame work. Besides, he has no time for that sort of thing. 
When he does spare a day, he wants a certain amount of shooting, 
and either to kill or have killed a certain amount of game. The 
consequence is, he must preserve largely, and get up a great stock of 
game, to enable him to do this« Putting the best construction on it, 
and allowing that he will not have foxes killed at the same time, this 
very fact of game being extensively preserved is prejudicial to hunt- 
ing, because foxes then come by their living so easily that they are 
bt and lazy, and have but little inducement held out to learn a scope 
of country. But the ereater probability is that Muggins has found 
game to be a marketable commodity, and so, having seen that shoot- 
ing is, after all, an expensive amusement, he lessens that expense 
by selling all he c?ji. Most likely he argues in this manner : ' I am 
^ no hunting man ; I neither know nor care anything about it. I pay 
^ a large sum for the right of killing the game on this manor, and if 
^ foxes take my game, why should I not kill them ? And Plush says 
* that they do kill the game.' A parlous case for the foxes this. We 
know these doings are not confined to those who rent shootings, as 
narrow- minded proprietors are often themselves guilty of fox murder ; 
but it must be admitted the hirers of shootings swell the ranks con- 
siderably, and every one lessens the chance of sport. Then comes 
the question. Will this last ? We fancy not, and sincerely hope the 
evil will work its own cure. It was only the other day a landlord 
publicly delivered his opinion on game preserving in a manner that 
shows there is a tendencv amongst landlords to give up the battue 
system, and rely on a moderate stock of game for sport. During the 
past few years a great deal of attention has been directed to the ques- 
tion of over preserving, and farmers are beginning to take the matter 
into their own hands. In fact, what with the rinderpest, short crops, 
dry summers, and the price to which land in the present day has 
risen, they can stand no extra burdens ; and where game is preserved 
to a great extent, the landlord will, ere many years, have to choose 
between his land tenant and his game tenant. When it comes to 
this, there is not much difficulty in predicting which party will go to 
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the walL Be it not understood that we consider the farmers, as a 
class, averse to shooting : such is by no means the case. It is only 
the over preserving they cannot pat up with. In feet, they are 
forced now to calculate much more shrewdly than was formerly the 
case, and have taken to the ugly custom, when they see a field 
covered with hares or rabbits, of trying experiments, and discover- 
ing how many sheep or oxen what they eat and destroy would keep. 
And small blame to them. Thus we fancy the evil will work its 
own cure, and one source of the decline of fox-hunting be removed. 
With regard to farmers, wc think they are becoming; far less pre- 
judiced every day, and more inclined to open their eyes to the 
benefits they derive from the chase : at the same time, more en- 
lightened ideas have shown them the very transient nature of the in- 
jury done to their crops. The example of the Midlands proves that 
where they use wire fences they are willing to remove them during 
the season ; and despite the angry feeling that the late election has 
engendered in the Shires, and the present dearth of foxes in those 
localities, we hope such a meritorious practice will continue. Of 
course some pig-headed curmudgeons there always will be in every 
county, but they are the exception to the rule. Thus fiar we may 
hope Detter things for the future. But there is another cause for the 
deterioration of the sport, and one far more difficult to remove. 
Though our friend Muggins does not hunt himself, he has, perhaps, 
two or three sons who do, for young men who have the means are 
nearly sure to take to the pigskin. Now these young fellows have 
the means to purchase good horses, and will have them. They can 
easily, also, learn how to ride hard, if not well, but as regards the 
science of hunting they are all at sea. They fancy hounds have 
nothing to do but to get out of their way, and they are quite right in 
going as hard as they can after them. They have no one to tell 
them better ; and if they go to books on the subject, with very few 
exceptions they see nothing but glowing accounts of men going 
away with two or three couple of hounds, and after doing unheard-of 
feats in the jumping line, distancing all but a chosen few. Naturally 
they try to emulate these grand performances, and hounds are alto- 
gether disregarded. Verily those who instituted the custom of 
recording and lauding this systematic over-riding of hounds have 
much to answer for. Men are always prone enough to this evil, 
and when fields were smaller, and composed only of those who may 
fairly be termed sportsmen, there was mischief enough done ; but 
now, when crowds upon crowds flock to every fashionable fixture, 
each with the determination to ride as hard and as fest as his horse 
can carry him, hounds have but little chance indeed, and it is no 
wonder that huntsmen have got into the custom of continually lifting 
hounds and making casts forward for miles at a gallop. The only 
comfort left the lover of hunting is, that when hounds can run for 
any time together the greater part of the crowd is lost sight of; for 
few of this class can go beyond ten minutes, by which time their 
steeds are pumped out, and should the second norses not turn up. 
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there is some chance for the hounds. These crowds, the too thickly 
planting of gorse covects, and turning down foreign foxes, who have 
deteriorated the breed, have caused a decline of sport in the fiishion- 
able counties. But this is by no means the case elsewhere, thank 
Heaven ! There are districts where wild foxes are still found, and 
good runs shown, and the goddess of the chase, driven from the 
£urer portion of her realms, yet smiles on many a rural district 
where as ardent followers of the sport greet each other as ever 
assembeld at a Leicestershire fixture. Difficulties there certainly 
are, in the shape of the larger amount of stock kept now than for- 
merly, and the extra work done in the fields, causing foxes to be 
oftener headed, but these are not insurmountable. The remedy that 
can restore the chase to its pristine vigour, and keep these large, 
unruly fields in order, and the only one that will achieve these 
desirable ends, is the accession to power of men who are thoroughly 
up to their business as masters of hounds — men who know how the 
thing should be done, and will have it carried out. These are few 
and far between, and their stern rule may for a time be unpopular, 
until its beneficial results become apparent. But if hunting is to 
become what it formerly was, it must be in the hands of such men 
as these ; and, moreover, it cannot be done in a year or two ; it 
requires the right man got into the right place, and that he should 
stick there. With masters who know what is what the wild gallop- 
ing system of hunting hounds would soon be abandoned ; and when 
they are again allowed to exercise the faculty, we shall soon see our 
present race of foxhounds hunt as low a scent as their ancestors. 
Thanks to the hereditary packs, the blood still flows good and pure 
as ever^ and with them hunting is still to be seen in all its beauty. 
While the Rallywood blood is yet to be seen on the Lincolnshire 
wolds, or the matching tans race their fox across the Belvoir pas- 
tures, while the badger pied ones rest on the Badminton tenches, or 
the grey Cromwells are seen amongst the live hunters at Berkeley 
Castle, we need not fear for our race of foxhounds. And have we 
not a Tailby and a Thomson, of standard fame in the Midlands as 
really scientific masters of hounds ? Has not the blood of Ports- 
mouth and Poltimore become famous in the Far West ? and are not 
Lord H. Bentinck's old favourites fallen into hands that are sure to 
do them justice, and keep up the Burton prestige ? With numerous 
young ones, who have within this year or two taken to handle the 
horn themselves, and some very promising aspirants there are 
amongst them, we need fear no decline in the ranks of our gentle- 
men huntsmen. Altogether we may look forward hopefully, despite 
present drawbacks, and once get the battue system into disrepute, a 
ereat step to the advancement of fox-hunting would be gained. 
Like everything else, the chase has internal abuses, as well as 
external foes to contend with, and real sport, such as our fathers 
loved, will not be obtained until hounds are allowed to hunt, and 

men ride after them instead of the fox. 

N. 
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THE SHOEING OF HORSES. 

^ PoPULUS vult bumbuggi, et humbugeendus est ;' and perhaps in no 
branch of the veterinary art, rife as it is with deception and trickery > 
has more quackery been prevalent than in that little piece of handi- 
craft known as ^ furriery,' or ^ horse-shoeing.' Eveiy age has had 
its inventor, who, in nine cases out of ten, has turned out to be 
little better than a charlatan — a polite term for impostor. At firsc 
sight it would appear that the application of a suitable shoe to a horse's 
foot was a feat not difficult of accomplishment, yet the contrary is 
the fact I and until quackery or specialism in horse-shoeing is abo- 
lished, and common sense is allowed to prevail, there is little hope 
that the condition of horses' feet will be ameliorated. 

We are led to make these remarks in consequence of a pretended 
new system of shoeing having been foisted upon the gullible English 
public, and which svstem has met with much patronage and puffery, 
but which ^ system or ^ method ' is no new one at all, as we shall 
proceed to prove. It has been said that ^ there is nothing new under 
^ the sun ;* but we believe we have seen a few novelties in horse- 
shoeing. We are old enough to remember Professor Coleman's 

* method ' of shoeing horses. The * Professor's ' shoe was a novelty, 
certainly, the like otwhich had never been seen on earth before i if 
it had, all traces of such an implement had perished. It was a 
sloping shoe, and was three times as thick at the toe as at the heel, 
consequently the hoof of the animal had to be pared away to make 
room for the ' Professor's ' invention. The Professor's reputation • 
brought the shoe into considerable notice, and for some time the 
shoe was much used — more to its inventor's profit than to his repu- 
tation. The poor horses suffered, but the Professor lined his 
pockets. Then that pununical little prig, Mr. Bracy Clark, thought 
there was a good opening for him, and he invented a shoe, or claimed 
to have invented one ; tor his enemies — and he had several — asserted 
that his hinge shoe was no invention at all, but was to be seen in 
every farriePs forge before little Bracy was born. Mr. Clark first 
of all tried for several years, but unsuccessfully, to prove that shoes 
were not even necessarv at all. It was all in vain. He then waged 
war against nails, and aeclared that shoes could be fixed on horses' 
feet without nails. He contrived several plans for fixing shoes on 
without nailing. He did not meet with much success in that line. 
He then * invented * the shoe which he wished to be known as the 

* Bracy Clark shoe,* the invention of which he claimed as a * great 

* discovery, which would form a basis for the repose of the pro- 

* fession.' The shoe was a common-shaped one, with a hinge-joint 
at the toe. It went down for a while j then a Mr. Rotch, not to be 
outdone, invented a shoe in several pieces^ held together only by a 
piece of leather in the shape of a shoe, to which the bits of iron 
were riveted. There was almost a war — a very fierce paper war 
certainly took place — between the advocates or Mr. RotcJi's plan 
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and Mr. Clark's. Indeed, a sort of triangular duel took place ; for 
there was a * French system/ which had numerous advocates, and 
the partisans waxed very warm. Death to one of the parties or 
tD one of the sjrstems was impending, when Mr. Goodwin, the king's 
Tetcrinary surgeon, very adroitly trailed a red herring across the path 
of the diisputants, and he ^ invented ' a shoe entirely unlike any of 
the others, but with extraordinary merits of its own. The old antago- 
nists forgot their quarrel. Joined together, and made common cause 
agamst the interloper. Nor was Mr. Goodwin's * method * invul- 
nerable. Though admirable in many respects, its great objection 
lay in the &ct that it was conveic on the foot sur&ce \ still it was a 
vast improvement upon the other methods. It was subsequently 
brought into disrepute by cast-iron shoes on Mr. Goodwin's method 
being introduced, whether at Mr. Goodwin's suggestion or not we 
are unable to say with any confidence. But at any rate the cast-iron 
shoes were extensively used, and on the London pavement, as might 
have been expected, many horses came down, broke their knees or 
legs, and the shoes got the blame, and fell into bad odour. It 
would be wearying to trace the art of horse-shoeing through all its 
phases and grades for the last quarter of a century, and most of our 
readers must be fiimiliar with innumerable innovations and so-called 
improvements. The last * novelty ' is a characteristic one, certainly. 
For the last month the Londoners have been edified by an exhibition 
in a*shop-window in the Strand of a pair of shoes which were * in- 
* vented * and * manufactured ' by Professor Gamgee, for the express 
purpose of being applied to the famous stallion Newminster, who had 
Sttfered from crippled feet for years. There can be no doubt what- 
ever of the originality of Professor Gamgee's invention ; nothing of 
the kind was ever seen before in the shape, size, or weight of horse- 
shoes. At the very least they must weigh 2 ibs. each — an astounding 
amount of iron to apply to the foot of a permanent cripple ! But 
their astonishing weight dwarfs into insignificance when we con- 
template their unique shape! We dare not attempt to describe 
them ; for an accurate description of them would appear so like a 
frenzied piece of hyperbole that it would be discredited. These 
shoes must be seen for their existence to be believed in. But this by 
the way of introduction to the most recent piece of quackery in 
horse-shoeing. The * Goodenough horse-shoe ' is now all the rage, 
and we arc assured that it will very speedily become universal. VVe 
have no objection to the shoe itself; the question is, is it an invention 
or not ? — and our opinion is that it is not. The * Goodenough 
* patent,' so far as we can make it out, consists in the fact that pre- 
f serration of the crust of the foot and of the frog is essentially neces- 
sary. The one is not to be pared away till the sensitive frog is 
exposed, nor the other rasped ofF so as to weaken the hoof. But 
surely there is nothine new in all this, and most assuredly there is 
tiothmg new in the shoes themselves. In a book entitled ' Notes 
j * on the Shoeing of Horses, by Lieut. -Colonel Fitzwygram,' pub- 
lished by Smith, Elder, and Co., in 1861, the whole anatomy of the 
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hoof of the horse is fully discussed and displayed ; and the author 
enlarged at considerable length upon the necessity of keeping the 
hoof as much as possible intact, and in one short sentence he 
denounced the prevalent practice of paring down the frog. He said 
(page 12), *Thc frog must not be touched, except so far as to 

* remove any decidedly ragged parts.* But the Colonel's book, 
which is only a small one, is so full of maxims, and is so pregnant 
with meaning and instruction that we commend it to the notice of 
our readers, or we might quote from every page of it in confutation 
of the notion that the Goodenough method is any novelty at all. 
There may be a trifling difference in detail between the Goodenough 
method and that named by Colonel Fitzwygram ; but the principle 
is the same in both. The Colonel recommends shoes turned up at 
the toe, and the ^ Company ' make them with calkins, or what they 
call * calks \* but the calks or protuberances on the ground surface 
of the shoe wear down in the course of a few days, and are of little 
or no value ; indeed, on the shoes for the hind feet we deem them 
to be decidedly objectionable, more especially for hunters. 

If we recollect rightly, a * Mr. Goodenough ' very kindly did the 
Barnum business for Rarey, when that celebrated charlatan was 

* pursuing his calling ' in this country. Goodenoueh ^ farmed ' 
Rarey, as Barnum farmed Tom Thumb; and he found the game a 
paying one. A * Goodenough Company,* therefore, has been formed, 
not for the purpose of teaching their grandmother how to suck eggs, 
but to instruct John Bull in the ^ humane method * of shoeing his 
horses. We have little doubt that the company will flourish ; for 
England is full of flats, who will swa!low anything that comes from 

* across the Atlantic* 

J. H. S. 
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Most respected, and, I trust, respectable reader, I beg leave to wish you a 
very happy new year. May your shadow never grow less— unless, indeed, 
you are * banting,' or wish to ride a steeple-chase — may you have good sport, 
and all of you have the * best of it ' in every ' best thing of the season * (this 
is, I think, usually had once a week, and with the ' very same fox you found 
' last Wednesday was a fortnight '). May your horses stand sound at Melton, 
and training at Newmarket ; may your ' book ' afford a pleasant study ; may 
your appetite be good, and your dinners better ; may your champagne be as 
' dry * as is the last edition of Pommery and Qrenot, your claret acrid and 
plentiful ; may you all take in ' Baily,' and, in a word, I say, I wish you many 
happy returns of the January number. In Paris, this same New Year's Day 
is not a thing on which to congratulate oneself. No I Wise people flee from 
the city of Lutetia on that festive occasion, and take refuge in England, or 
•fly south,' like swallows. You see, you must give everybody. you know 
something, from a brougham and pair (this to Mdlle. de la Can^aniere) down 
to a box of bon-bons. Nothing is too hot or too heavy to 'present' and 
< receive' oj* the 'JTonr de I'An,' With a large acquaintance this gets mopof 
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toQOQS at last ! And then there are the other members of society, who are 
kind enough to pretend to attend to our wants for an annual stipend and 
their wine, each of ^em must be fee'd ; also the tradespeople's boys, who 
never bring home anjrthing when they say they will ; also the tradesman, his 
wife, his children, and I really believe, if he had a stranger within his gates, 
you would have to give him five francs. Every waiter at every restaurant, 
Uke postman, who for eleven months out of the twelve has let your letters and 
papers deliver themselves, the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-cleaner, all 
oome together to get ' cent sous * on the first day of the New Tear. Then 
yoa have to expend halfpence, till the gross sum is considerable, in five-sou 
stamps, whi(^ you put on small envelopes, into which you put cards, and 
send them off open to everybody you have ever seen, getting back in return 
bushels of pasteboard ! It is the beginning of the ' season,' though, and so 
the Parisiana put up with the present inconvenience, remembering the 
spfmMching rapture 1 Another season ! Lord I how easily people are 
amused! 

The shooting at Compi^gne has been excellent this year, and every kind of 
game has increased since last year in a proportion which speaks up highly for 
Uie keepera. Poaching is not, however, very serious round Compi^^e, and 
they have an army of watchers. They have shot about eight times, and 
killed about z 6,000 head. The * hunting' has been very much what it always 
is — a pretty sight, and the less said the better about sport. The last day 
was a r^^ular ' lawn meet,* and a good many strangers went down. Among 
those best known in London was Mr. H. Poole, on one of the Emperor's 
horses. There was also present an ' Amazone,' who, when it comes to riding, 
can beat all the others into fits I Considering her recent death and burial, 
ibe looked and went well. It is all over now, unless any true sportsman 
likes to i^o down to Compile and see the Marquis de I'Aigle hunt the wild 
boar. The Court has returned to Paris, and so we may say, on we go again. 
As yet there is but little ' Life,' and for ' Sport ' I fear we must wait till the 
•pring. 

I regret to say that there seems no chance of Captain William Barrow 

ntuming, as I hoped, for the beginning of the racing season. He is a great 

loss to the sport itself; and then we have horribly selfish regrets for lost 

d^ftiners, long cigars, and the drive down behind the best coachman and the 

neatest team in Paris. Yes ; we do regret Captain Barrow — ain't we good* 

hearted fellows? The Duke of Hamilton and Mr. Crawshaw (still with his 

Ann in a sling) are gone yachting to the Mediterranean. Lord Charles 

Hamilton is going to winter here, and has just brought over a pair of phaeton 

horses, bought of Major Wombwell, in Ireland, which are the best things out. 

Apropos, we are leaving off horses, and taking to Velocipedes, which are 

very small feeders, and never lame. Every afternoon there is a regular 

tournament in the ' Street of John Gudgeon,' where a school for those who 

cannot run alone has been established. Among the most promising pupils 

are the Duke of Hamilton, Lord Charles, and Mr. Wombwell. They get on 

nicely. Mr. Sloane Stanley has also been in training, but in a private stable, 

taking his gallops by himself. His performance is perhaps rather (to borrow 

a phrase from the Bourse) ^ la haisse, and he has met with many reverses ; 

but *fidelis ad finem' (*ril stick on at last '—free translation, if he will 

excuse it) is his motto, and so, AntcDUS-like, he gets up better after every fall, 

to the delight of everybody, for he is much too cheery a boy to be hurt. 

Paris begins to look lively ; but now we are confined to our native liveliness 

^d th^ very few En^h ressdents, Tf^ose great fapoilies whfoh |>0Bte4 fr<m^ 
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Gmkas in family eoaches with twenty serrants, took hotels in the Faubourg, 
caught the best cooks, and gaye perpetual dinners — the ladies giving a ball a 
fortni^t — existed, no doubt^ in the days in'hen Coningsby came over to stay 
with Lord Monmouth, but they do not exist now. The ' Bois ' turns us out a 
great crowd, and one out of about fifty of the < conveyances ' (pardon, but I 
must use the word) is worth looking at, and ten to one that it comes from 
London, and I would take twenty to one that it came from ' Peters.' I do not 
say that Uie French coach-builders cannot design — they can ; but their con- 
ceptions are heavy, and their colouring as a rule detestable. They are artists, 
perhaps, but their works would be condemned by the ' hanging ' committee^ 
for they run so heavily. We have no great celebrities in the ' Bois ' as yet, 
and, indeed, are pervaded with the overwhelming weight of respectability. 
Never mind, the Carnival is coming ; and see if we shall any of us be dull, or 
even respectable thenl No! 'Ewiva la FoUiaP We have no stray 
strangers here either this year — fellows, you know, who come over for two 
days, ' don*t you see/ and stay a month. Tour Elections are one reason, and 
the weather is another. We have had a series of ' bad nights/ which would 
bring back Newmarket to many of your readers, and a succession of stomui 
which would have burst the drum of ' some tall admiral * — let us say Fitzroy. 
About the middle of the month the Duke of Hamilton (who travels thousands 
of miles per week, and is not particular to a wave or two) went down to Calais 
with Major Byng Hall, our respected Queen*s Messenger — who must have seen 
as much bad weather as any sailor in her Majesty's Navy — and the sea was so 
bad that they both— and, indeed, I may say the captain too — ^hesitated to 
start. Somewhere towards morning the despatch^bearing Major did effect 
his passage ; but his description of it was indeed ' fit to make a dog sick/ 
Lord Charles Hamilton chai^d from the opposite shore, and was very nearly 
defeated. They were six hours from Dover to Calais, and all but lost ; so it 
is no great wonder that we have no great crowd of here-to-day-and-gone-to- 
morrow visitors. Well, I don*t know how it is, but I do not like that 
< treacherous element / and I declare I would rather any day ride a first-dasa 
hunter through a good run — the run of the season, indeed (having, of course, 
a second horse out, both belonging to friends ; and surely they would not 
forget the sandwich, and one glass of old brown sherry, to take before the 
second fox) — from Ranksborough Gorse or the Coplow than make the worst 
passage that ever was perpetrated in yacht or steamer. Chaeun et 9on go€t^ 
and mine does not like water. One of the things to be seen in Paris just 
now is the inmate of a ' Kiosk * — that is to say, a place where newspapers 
are sold ; and imagine that some of the same day's London papers are now 
sold in Paris before dinner-time — which is situated west of the Qrand H5tel, 
and south of Thorp*s. She is an Andalusian, or says so, and if she is not she 
should be, and she sells evening papers to her admirers — and their name is 
legion— at the rate of three hundred per cent, profit She is chased by all 
the second-rate ' golden youth '—-let us call them the < plated youth ' — of Paris, 
but she is as chaste as Diana, and so does a good trade in < Joumeaux da 
' Soir,' and, I have no doubt^ ' supports an aged mother ;' that is, I find, 
always the climax with people begging for charity, especially if they are 
orphans. But she is very pretty ; and if • Mabel Gray,* of whom we have 
heard such a ' lohengrin ' here, was tried at even weights with her, I think it 
possible she might be beaten. It is a perfectly Spanish face, and backed up 
by the correct comb, and framed in the setting of her kiosk, is so attractive, 
that 1 do not wonder that towards six o*clock scores of fathers of fiamilies, 
Members of Parliament, nay, reverend divines, say, * My dear, I think I will 
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'JQsi step oat aad \mj the evening paper.' I hear that the hit Gabrielle is 
foingoDthesUge. As to her prospect of sucoeas there I am no judge; bat if 
•^ ^^)6ared at a Sfwing Meeting at Ftoia or Ohantillj as a ' fiooquetidre,' 
tiifire woold be a VeBuvian eruption, and flowers would go off like gun-ootten. 
This brings us down to theatres and things theatrical Mdlle. Pkktti has had 
in unheard-of season hare, and has made the fortune of M. Bagier. As a 
proof of her powers of attraction, I can tell jou that one nig^t that she sang 
tbe receipts were 560?. The next night she did not sing, and thej were 
sador 30/. La Divina now goes to Bussia, and will leave M. Bagier to da^- 
ness sod to empty hoases. We have two new young ones in training MdUe. 
ICmxiie Haok, whom you have heard, and of whom a friend of mine observed, 
' You will see that when the Hawk sings here there] won't be a bus heard * 
(vhidi we think an average jest), and a Mdlle. ' Gaetana,* also an American. 
They both fulfil the first duty of woman — though I cannot yet speak of their 
voices — end that is a great point. You know what that duty is ? Domes- 
ticity— nursery— early to bed and eariy to rise, and that sort of thing, you 
say. Lord bless you, not at alL A great Frendimau has laid down the law. 
It is this : ' Le premier devoir d*une femme c*est d*dtre jolie.' The Grande 
D nchcoDo of Gerolstein has just got a tremendous engagement to go to £<g7pt. 
* Ten thou.' is about the figure — of course with contingencies. She is to 
KDg and play before the Viceroy for fifteen nights, and arrange the company, 
^ &c Poor Grande Ducheese, what changes she sees 1 She is tot ever 
being driven from pillar to post, and again from post to pillar, and now she 
is sent from her German Duchy (and I can assure you she shines at a German 
Duchy) to the East. She is a clever Grande Duchesse too, anywhere, and here 
is a proof of it. A little while ago she said, ' Tou English are very drolL I went 
' over to London when I was quite young and really good-looking, and nobody 
' looked at me. I go back now that I am old— but how old ! and plain — but 
' how plain ! and the whole city goes into fits about me.' Well, 1 am sure we 
ahsU wish her good journey and good luck there ; and let us trust that she will 
not cause any daring admirer *■ to get the sack.' Beaux in her string she natu- ' 
rally will have, but let us hope she will not cause any active use of the bow- 
string. But something too much of this; we are getting Oriental and must get 
bade to Paris, where, thank goodness, or badness, there are no absurd 
jealousies. The only ' sac ' used is the one in which the valet brings his 
master's ' things to dress ' in the morning, and the only bowstring, or any- 
thing like it, is that which is pulled (at about the third time of asking) and 
which opens the gate at the cry of ' Conderge, cordon, s'il vous plait.' Valen- 
tine and Wright have set up a betting-house here, and are, I hear, doing 
good business ; the other betting-houses ought to be doing well, if one can 
judge from the surrounding crowds. At the Rue Favard, close to L'Op^ra 
Comique, there is an office where thousands of Parisians bet on the very 
mildest English steeple -chases. The other day one of them nearly had 
a fit He had backed Bramah instead of Ramal Ihe Duke and Duchess 
of Newcastle are in Paris, having come over on account of an operation 
which Nelaton, the first surgeon in Europe, had promised to perform on the 
Httle Lord Lincoln. The operation has, I believe, been perfectly satisfactory 
and successful, and the Boy behaved like a hero, as I understand he has done 
throughout his suffering, which has been great. Excepting that Lord and 
Lady Abercom passed through on their way to Nice, we have had none of 
those personages which the papers of a certain class delight to describe as 
' the upper ten thousand ' in Paris this month. Nice is, I hear, very full, 
though several fond familiar faces are missing, and ' Consquenet ' has i^ot, as 
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yet, set in with seasonable force. You have a railway now from Nice to 
Mentone, and you may be sure that the trains run so conveniently that you 
cannot get away between dinner and the closing of the 'bank.' At any rate, 
it is better than the old order of things ; for even if 'cleaned out' — and 
such things have happened — it is pleauanter to go home on dry land in a 
train than to be sick as well as sorry in a stupid little steamer. All southern 
places are full ; Florence is crowded * al quarto piano/ and now as dear as 
Paris. Why, I remember when life at Florence cost nothing. I wonder if 
Lord Rendlesham, and some few others of your readers, remember a very 
pleasant dinner in the Borgo Agni-Santi, which, with every * luxury of the 

* season,' and dozens of ' fiaschi* of wine came to four and twopence a head. 
They have changed all that with a vengeance. Bome is full, and the ' hunt- 
' ing season ' has commenced. Carriages and lunch form perhaps too great a 
part of this ' chasse ;* but with pluck and a steady Irish timberjiunper, 
there is fun to be had in the Campagna di Roma. As for the extreme east 
it must be full of snipe-shooting ; in fact, everywhere now is quite dose to 
everywhere else, and a man may hunt at Harboro' on Monday and be stalk- 
ing a tiger in Algeria on the next Sunday (after church, of course). This, 
however, affects Paris badly, for people do not stop here, but hurry on to 
the south or east at a pace which only a 'royal messenger' or a travelling 
Englishman can keep up. A Paris paper lately made a discovery which I am 
sure will amuse those whose names are mentioned. ' Le Sport,' I think, 
published the list of ' persons observed ' at some English race-meeting, which 
list included ' Lord Carrington ;' upon which another paper falls foul of the 
' Sport ' and says our contemporary really should know better. Every one 
is aware that Lord Carrington was the conqueror of Magdala — he would 
hardly be at races. Of course it was Lord Harrington ! So intimate are we 
in Paris with ' Le Sport et le Highliff* of England ! They are trying to get 
up an Anglo-French club here, to be carried on in the Eoglish fashion, but it 
will never succeed ; the few English residents here belong to such different 
sets that they could never enter the same green-baize doors, and as for the 
French, they like their own way best The French are not what Dr. Johnson 
called 'clubbable' men, and the interior of one of those institutions is as 
dull to the eyes of an English club-man as the inside of a theatre in the day- 
time. There is none of the news of the day, the last thing said ' over the 
' way ;' no story of how Peter So and So hired his own brougham and insisted 
on giving his servant something to drink when he got home ; no anecdote 
of Percy Porter going home and asking for the partner (pro tern.) of his 
existence. ' Where is she ?' ' Why, she be gone, she be.' ' Gone, and 

* where ?' * Why, surely she be gone country- wise with that funny gentleman 
' who used to drink your old Madeira.' No anecdote of the day, in fact. If 
you play whist and play wsll, or if you like games of chance and play high, 
then, I say, go in for all French clubs — cUioqui notu As for the living at 
Paris clubs — erreur, mon chdr. You can get a great ' bourgeois ' dinner (and 
I hope, like Dr. Johnson, whom I quote for the second time, you love sauce) 
at a fixed hour — now 1 hate a bourgeois dinner much and a fixed hour more 

— but you cannot ask your friend to dine at your own hour ; and then again 

and that is fatal, as I have before remarked—you cannot look out of the 
windows * point-blank ' on to the pavement. Nonsense I Don't tell me ; it is 
the essence, the ' vrai esprit,' of the club system. If White's, Brookes's, or 
Boodle's had lo<Aed on to a dead wall , or down from a second floor, they would 
have been ' chocolate houses ' still, and chocolate has gone out of fashion. 
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The TmroiCB. — ^December Dottim^ 

DECEMBCR, sacred to paDtomimists and Racing Staticiansy has dragged its 
dow length aloog, leaying DOthing behind it very sensational^ with the exception 
of * the dismemberment of Turkey in Europe^' which did not proroke a word 
of mnonstrance from the Member for Nineveh, as Mr. Layaid has been so 
happily d^gnated. The days have been as mild as mother's milk; but 
* heavy wet ' has been as great a favourite at night as with the coal-porters ol 
Scotland Yard, and we have seen none of the attributes of Christmas save in 
the comic literature of the day. Neither have we experienced any of the 
good turns which happen to the heroes of Christmas books. We have gazed 
on the * Guinea Coal Company's ' fire by the hour, and never seen a bene- 
ficent hlry emerge therefrom, and put us in possession of an estate of twelve 
thousand per annum, with capital pheasant-shooting. Neither has the vacant 
crown of Spain been offered to us. And we cannot help thinking the public 
are getting somewhat dred of these creadons of Christmas writers, and give 
the preference to Reality over Romance. With us Christmas has not the 
features which the ^ Illustrated London News ' bestows upon it, and which 
lead us to believe that the artists of that paper are singularly free from the cares 
and anxieties which beset the greater portion of humanity. For them the col- 
lector of income tax has no terrors ; the County Courts are a fiction, and all 
it cotdntr de roie^ which causes ill-natured critics to remark * all is not gold 
* that glitters.' And now to proceed to the doings of the month. 

We have bad a short Steeple-chase session, as well as a Parliamentary one, 
each being preliminary to the grand campaign in February ; but the debates of 
the former gready outweighed, in point of interest and excitement, those of the 
latter. The three great suburban meetings might have been supposed to have been 
held in April, so mild was the weather on each occasion, which induced the million 
Co flock to them in wholesale numbers. We regret, however, the soft and genial 
air did not have a corresponding effect on the tempers of some of the parties con- 
cerned in them, as each was productive of a scene which was much to be regretted. 
At Croydon, Aurifera, who had been backed by her owner and friends to bring 
home a valuable freight, had apparendy landed it, when she was objected to 
for having gone the wrong side of the course. The case was heard by Lord 
Pocdett, who called in Captain W. H. Cooper to assist him in solving the knotty 
]Kttnt. The evidence was somewhat conflicung, several pardes maintaining 
that the mare went the correct course, and if she went wrong, as stated by the 
gemlemao who objected to her, he must have had eyes in a peculiar part of his 
person where they are not usually found, and where they have not been hitherto 
discovered to exist, although he has been so many years before the public 
The Stewards, thinking the evidence on the other side outweighed that for 
the defence, decided agamst Aurifera, and awarded the race to Chippenham, 
which decision, when questioned by the public, was endorsed by Lord Coventry, 
Sir F. Johnstone, and Mr. Arthur Sumner ; and as all of them have since 
refused < a modon for a new trial,' the case may be considered as complete. 

Kingsbury, which promises to become the best of the metropolitan meetings, 
and on the estaUishment of which Mr. Topham may be fairly congratulated, 
produced another sensation, inasmuch as The Nun, the wbner of the Great 
Steeplechase, had been declared the night before in all thejpapers to have been 
scratched. This was owing to Mr. Wright's clerk havug misunderstood a 
message given him by the private secretary of Mr. Topham, who heard of it 
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at the same time as the owner of the mare» through * the usual channels of 
< information.' The consequences to the list. men. were very serious; the 
prophets also were damaged in reputation ; but it is only fair to state that no 
blame attaches either to Mr. Green or Mr. Topham, and although Wright was 
wrong, for the first time, the whole siSak was entirely attributable to the 
carelessness of his official. The Great Steeplechase turned out to be one 
of the most spirited events ever seen across countiy, and delighted the 
spectators. It was throughout a match between The Nun and The Lamh ^ 
and never, across the flat at Newmarket, have two animals ran more straight or 
determinedly, and the riding of Mr. Thomas and Mr. £de was so fine that it 
would even have reconciled Admiral Rous to steeplechasing. And it is lucky- 
Mr. Johnson was in the box, as the decision of an amateur would surely have 
been questioned. As it was, Mr. Thomas got up in the last stride, and was 
declared the winner by a neck. The Lamb party attribute their defeat to the 
want of pace in the race ; while the Nun division ascribe her victory in a great 
measure to her being ridden in a precisely different manner to what she was at 
Croydon, where too much use was made of her. We will not attempt to 
decide this question, but will merely remark that the Kingsbury Steeplechase 
will long be remembered — 

< Both by those who were there, 
And those who were not/ 

as being one of the best on record. 

' The Epsom Difficulty ' is not yet got over, but has a very legal aspect, and 
already adventurers are hoping, by the aid of sharp lawyers, to involve the 
Stewards of the Meeting in a sea of troubles if the Derby is suspended for two 
years, like a delinquent jockey, or dishonest trainer. How the Committee can 
be so penny wise and pound foolish in their calculations, we are at a loss to 
imagine, for they have already, by the line they have taken, caused the rent 
demanded for the use of the part of the course in question to be raised con- 
siderably above what Mr. Studd would have originally taken, had he been 
liberally dealt with in the first instance. And if the Committee fancy the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club are going to suffer themselves to be drawn into a 
series of actions by any of the two hundred and sixty-three subscribers to the 
race, we fancy they are very much mistaken. For it must be recollected they 
are the Trustees of'^the subscribers to the race, and are responsible for the stakes. 
And if they are exposed to any risk in consequence thereof, they may at once 
annul the meeting, fc^ refusing to allow the use of any of their servants, such as 
the Starter, the Weigher, and the Judge, and declining to handicap any horses 
that run there. They would Uien show they were not ' Images,' but men 
capable of being equa( to the occasion. But we do not think the Jockey Club 
will be compelled' to go to this extreme, though they have been lamentably 
quiescent up to the present time, for they have only to hint to the Committee 
their wish to wash their hands of all the responsibility that attaches to them, 
to ensure a setdement of the affair in a few hours. The alterations in the 
three ^uarters of a mile course have been universally condemned, and have even 
brought into print Mr. George Hodgman, who says that, from having lived at 
Epsom so long a time, and having trained on the course,' he is capable of giving 
an opinion about it, and he states, after a recent inspection of it, it is so 
dangerous, he should never ask a jockey to endanger his life by riding over it. 
Such an opinion is entitled to more consideration than that of roost people, and 
will certainly have its cflfect on the minds of those members of the Jockey 
Club with whom Mr. Hodgman entertains friendly relations. 
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Ai to the Derby, it seems, according to appearances, to be reduced to 

Benadnim, Pero Gomez, Wild Oats, Pretender, and CEthus. Of these 

Belladniin k the best favoorite, and very naturally so too, for the public 

will always stick to a two-year old who has won ten races and 7»39o/. 

ifl stakes, and who beloDgs to such a straight runner as Mr. Merry. At the 

latter end of the autumn he was stated to be a roarer; but according to our own 

impression of his merits, there will be more roaring about him after the Derby 

than before it. Pero Gomez is a colt worthy of Sir Joseph Hawley, and the 

poWic are to be congratulated on his being in such hands, as the most is certain 

to be made of him by owner, trainer, and jockey. His form may be said to be 

the same as that of Wild Oats, with whom he shared the Criterion ; and 

between the two there is litde to choose. Wild Oats is a horse that has been 

accused of showing cowardice and bad temper, and in his first race ran green 

and awkward with Norman ; but some good horses before now have done the 

wnci — ^West Australian, Teddington, and Hermit to wit; but we believe 

bim now to be perfectly honest, and a pretty good horse. And* in fact, if we 

could learn the innermost thoughts of Bella^iim, we should be told that the 

latter would not shed tears at hearing Wild Oats had been scratched for the 

Two Thousand. Pretender is growing into a nice horse, and old Tom 

Dawson has great hopes of his distingmshing himself favourably at Epsom. 

CEthus must be admitted to be a dangerous customer to the three favourites, 

although in the autumn he was not quite up to their form, but he is made and 

Socs like a racehorse. Of the others, Ladas is certainly as good a public 

pwfbrmer as the majority of two-year olds we have seen, as he won all his races 

dean and clever ; he is a very resolute goer, and is doing well. There is a 

certain feeling amongst racing men that the Lambtons do not stay, but since 

Mercury distinguished himself at Doncaster and Newmarket that prejudice is 

^«uing away. Ceruin of • the educators of the people ' object to Ladas, on 

account of his having curbv hocks ; such, however, does not happen to be the 

case, as they have been demrmed ^om the time he was foaled, and therefore 

tbere is no reason why they should not remain sound as well as those of 

Victorious and many other horses have done. Ladas belongs to a highly 

I'e^tectable gentleman in the North of England, who though wishing to part 

vitb him, will not sell him to any one whose character is not a guarantee for 

^ S^ii^g straight with him in the Derby. The other Derby horses that we 

l^Te seen are not worth the pen and ink that would be used in describing 

them. 

The a^iect of the Turf has of late been very much discussed in print ; but all 
the critics seem to have lost sight of this fact, that it has entirely changed its 
nature within idhe last few years, and from being a pastime has now grown into 
a business. That it has more votaries than ever, we freely admit ; but then it 
derives its chief support,, not from the Nobility of England, but from the 
Million, who have found speculation upon its results more profitable than 
manual labour of a more domestic character. Formerly your tradesmen l^ew 
ootlnng about the Cesarewitch or Cambridgeshire, and only thought of^the 
Chester Cup when they saw its name in the bills at the newspaper offices* 
But now * tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis,' and our butcher ^puts us 
* 00 a ratding good thing ' for the Eastern Counties ; while our dairyman tells 
us * of a promising outsider * for the Derby. This is a sign of the times not 
to be disregarded ; and we should not be surprised if a few years hence a 
republic on the Turf was established, and a Ministry formed of the leading 
bookmakers of the time. It would not be difficult to conjecture of what 
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materials the Gorerament would be formed, and what newspaper would constitate- 
* the Ministerial organ.* But we forbear to particularize more fully, save that: 
Mr. J. B. Morris would be unanimously selected for the Pres.oentship of the* 
Board of Green Cloth. We cannot help thinking also that the policy of the 
Press, in raking up and exposing the follies and losses of the late Marquis oF 
Hastings, was a wise one, as it had the effect of alarming Parents and Guardians^ 
and of deterring young men from embarking on the Turf. And at present, 
therefore, it is not wonderful that we have no recruits from the Aristocracy, or 
the Squirearchy of the Land, who have been actually frightened off racecourses 
by the disclosures which have been made of the ruin occasioned thereon by those 
who have gone before them. The liberty also which the public presume to 
take with Noblemen and Gentlemen's horses who have once been backed is 
another evil, much to be complained o^ and has had a very deterrent effect on 
owners of horses keeping on. For they argue, with great reason, that although 
they may have bought and paid for an animal, direcdy he is backed by the 
public he becomes their property, and they are not allowed to exercise that 
right of ownership, which properly belongs to them, without incurring a tirade 
of most unjustifiable language. Whether this state of things will continue, we 
cannot say, but we are of opinion that the present state of the Turf is anything 
but satis&ctory to its best fnends. 

From the Turf we naturally turn to the Chase, and in doing so we may 
remark that December has been a good scenting month, and nearly all packs of 
hounds have shown good sport. Yet the atmosphere has been close, and the 
wind has come from the south-west — not generally supposed to be a quarter 
favourable for scent. On the other hand, the days have been sdll, and, as 
plenty of rain has ^len at nights, the ground has been moist and in excellent 
order. As far as riding is concerned, the grass lands, which in November 
had not half recovered from the effects of the drought in the summer, have 
been good going for horses ; and if the ploughs have been occasionally too de^ 
that circumstance has prevented hounds from being unfairly pressed upon, and, 
thereby, has contributed to the general sport. Loyalty, as well as gallantry, of 
course induces us to give precedence to the Queen*s Staghounds ; and of them 
we may say, during the month of October, they had the best sport in the 
Forest that King can ever remember. For the first ^ve or six weeks of 
regular hunting, the scent, as in other countries, was bad ; but on the whole 
the Queen's have had as good sport as any hounds in England. They had 
three or four days in the Harrow country before Lord ColviUe was compelled 
to resign ; and we are glad to hear that he had no difficulty with the farmers, 
but the bargain with them was that the hounds were not to go there after 
Christmas. A critic in the * Field ' wrote some weeks smce that nothing 
could be better than the sport with the Queen's Hounds, till they came to a 
wood, for they did not understand drawing a covert. We think, however, if 
the writer had been out with them three or four times in the Forest this season, 
he would not have taken up his grey goosequilL We have heard it stated 
that it is the intention of the new Reform Cabinet to do away with this ancient 
appanage of the Court of England, but we cannot vouch for the authenticity of 
the rumour. But should the quesuon be propounded in the present Cabinet, 
we would not answer for the result, as, if we mistake not, the Marqub of 
Hartington w the only fox-hunter to be found in it. From Yorkshire, the 
only county in England, where, during the recent elections, the poll was 
declared by gaslight, by a nobleman in hunting costume, we have good advices. 
We learn that the Bramham Moor establishment has of late years, through 
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bad lock, always had a new huntsman. Goddard Morgan has commenced by 
lilliog a good number of foxes, but the sport has been bad— only one or two 
^ tcenting days during the month of November. The old sportsmen are 
much pleased with the condition of his hounds, and the young men. with his 
style of riding, which is, like all Morgans, first rate. That well known and 
r»I, hard, quick, useful whip, Ned Johnson, after haying lived for twenty-one 
years with Mr. Lane Fox, chose at a moment's notice, the week before cub- 
huiting commenced, to throw up his place, leaving his master and the hunts- 
man at a time when nothing like a man was to be had. This was ungrateftJ 
as well as inconvenient. And though all miss his cheerful halloo away, no- 
body can imagine how he could be so absurd. Thorp Arch, that pretty litde 
village, so well situated for six days a week, has a few strangers, with 
moderate-sized, useful studs, staying there. And if scent fails they often forget 
their disappointment, when dining at *The Grove,' where after a few 
mioatesupon politics — ^younger brothers backing Gladstone, hoping he will 
enable them to scramble for their elder brothers* estates — elder brothers looking 
tt> Disraeli to enable them to hold their own and hunt — * Bramham Moor 
' and five and twenty couple !' exclaims the most hospitable man in the Hunt 
(our host of « The Grove'). And '54 * flows into the room and down the 
throats of all sorts of politicians. Now all is serene. The next meet at 
Harewood Bridge ; the good fox fW)m Riflfa ; the next Baily. - Such was 
• the order of tl^ day ' in November ; but December brought about a better 
order of things. 

The York and Ainsty have had some good sport lately, and Sir Charles 
Slragsby has tired horses, foxes, and men in the * Ainsty ' every week. He 
nd his hounds go home smiling, but others think it beyond a joke. Dec. 8.^ 
Avery good run from Colton Hag to A sham, Bilbro', Swann*s Whin, back to 
Catterton ; here the scent failed. Sir Charles trotted back to Swann's Whin, got 
00 his beaten fox, and killed. Dec. 15. — ^Again Colton Hag gave a capital 
rvn to Grange Wood and back, i hour, fast enough, then away by Bilbro' to 
AAham, and got to ground in Steam Plough Preston's garden. Dec 18.— 
A very fast 40 minutes from Ripley Castle, to ground near Swarcliffe. Dec 
22. — A Bat ring from Swann's Whin, and killed. Found at Stutton, and 
*fter the most severe run of the season by Catterton, Shircoates, Angram 
Bottoms, and Nova Scotia, lulled him in the open, near Marston, I hour 40 
mins. The state of the country was awful. How Sir Charles managed to get to 
bis hounds your floundering friend cannot say. The country was under water, 
but a rare day for hounds, and the dog pack proved themselves good. Nearly 
the whole of this run was over the Bramham country — nuts for Charley I The 
Bramham Moor Hounds continued to have bad sport, and the Master was 
getting quite low; at last *the old dog' had his day. On the 9th of Dec 
a &nou8 Rif& fox gave them a capital run of 2 hours and 30 mins., getting 
to ground in Almscliff Rock, after three lal-ge rings, over a fine country. The 
first hour was fast, the rest a good hunting pace. Amongst the very large 
field we saw some good men, who were delighted with the runs. The Army 
was well represented by that excellent sportsman and pattern horseman Capt. 
Molyneux. loth Hussars, his brother, < Sailor Mull,' or the 'Lancashire 
*Lad,' going full sail at all impediments. « Litde Tim,* the gunner, made a 
good fight, and, considering his weight, was in a good place, and astonished the 
natives by his quickness in getting to hounds over this by no means easy 
country. The bad scent in the early part of the season has given Morgan, the 
new huntsman, no opportunity of getting up a name. < Looks the character,' 
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says Tag. — * Splendid *or8eman!* says Rag. — *More like a piping bullfinoli 

* than a huntsman/ says Bobtail. Dec. 12. — Towton the meet. A very 
pretty ring with the first fox, and lost ; ran the two next to ground, found our 
fourth fox at Haylewood at 3h. 5 m., and after a real good run killed at 
Sawwoods tt 4h. 5ro., finishing the week well. The work done by old 
Beeswing and the * leetle buff dawg ' Blossom in this good run will long be 
remembered by those who saw it. Select, indeed, was the field, when the 
Master's whoop was to be heard for miles. * Come and dine at Chestaut 

* GroTe,' said the most hospiuble, high-spirited, cheery fellow in the Hunt. 
Alas! no such luck for the printers' devil ; no '54 — A glass of gin, and an 
account of the run from the Man in the Moon — who will cot say how often 
they, drank ' Bramham Moor and five-and-twenty couple ' that night, bat 
tells us he saw a famous day on the i6th. Meet, The Boot and Shoe ; found 
the first fox at Newfield, raced into him in 15 mins. Found the second 
ibx at Micklefield Wood, and killed at Bambow Wood, 2 hours 1 5 mins., a 
fine hunting run. One and all agree that Morgan turns out his hounds the 
picture of condition ; and if sport continues, and scent assists him, he will be 
considered a fair Huntsman. Dec. 23. — After drawing Gateforth and 
Byram Uank, found in Huddlestone Wood ; got a bad start with a fox from 
the Wood, hunted him to South Milford, left Sherbum on the left, got on 
better terms with him, rattling him along towards Patefield ; his heart ^iled, he 
turned short back into Scarthingwell Park, and was killed handsomely — i hour 
30 mins. The once famous Bedale country has come to a dead lock — there 
is not a fox in it — consequently, Mr. Booth, the Master, called a meeting of 
landowners. Sec. It is a fact tliat on large esutes belonging to the Duchess of 
Leeds, the Marquis of Ailesbury, the Earl de Grey and Ripon, Messrs. 
Hutton, Milbank, Coore, See, there are no foxes. At the Meeting the 
usual nonsense was talked by those who were not in earnest ; but no one had 
the pluck to declare he would oppose fox-hunting. Mr. Milbank, of Thorpe 
Porrow, many years Master of the Hounds, who gaye up foxes when he gave 
up hounds, took the chair. This is what little boys call * cheek.' He was 
much opposed to any foxes being turned down— old Mark Milbank knew well 
that ten brace of lean Scotch foxes, or bull-headed Norwegians, put into his 
covers, would rattle into his sickly, hand-fed pheasants, and would forget to 
call and leave him six shillings a brace before they went on to see De Grey 
and Ripon. The Badsworth have had an average season, but have been un- 
happy s^ut Lord Hawke, who got a nasty fall in a sheep-net, and though not 
hurt at the time, was seized a few days afterwards with alarming illness ; he is 
now better, and hopes to be at work soon. The * Ancient City ' was very full 
and gay this month, and Blanchet never did such strong work for yesin. The 
York Fat Cattle Show, with Sir George Wombwell for its President, was a great 
success, and bids fair to rival in time its great opponent at Islington. This, 
coupled with the Christmas York Horse Show, rfie following week, drew a 
large attendance of country gentlemen and farmers. All the leading dealers 
were present, and exhibited the cream of their yards. Murray, of Manchester, 
was in immense force, having * ordered up ' no less than sixteen weight-carry- 
ing hunters. One of these, an extraordinary high-stepper, who kept his knee 
in constant communication with his nose, whenever he took his wallcs abroad, 
had the effect of drawing a cheque from Sir George Wombwell, who was 
heard to declare he would astonish the natives in the Park next season with 
this extraordinary animal. During the Show Weeks nothing was discussed so 

"inch as the Bedale Case, and Mr. Booth was as much commiserated as the 
iduct of his noble neighbours was condemned. 
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Tbe North Riding has lost one of its best sportsnien in Jack Healy, at a 

veiy advaoced age» as may be supposed when he lost his arm at the battle of 

{ Albuera, where he served in the 87th Fusileers. Though deprived of one 

wiog, be was a first-rate man to hounds, and could stay like old Fisherman on 

,' * tbe Claret Course ' afterwards, and was altogether a fine character. He was 

own brother to Mr. George Healy * the Smasher/ now eighty-six years of age, 

whose riding over gates on Hookey Walker is still talked of with wonder by 

c^ Yorkshire sportsmen, who recollect the grand manner in which he used to 

ride across country. The people about Darlington say that Mr. Cradock is 

not supported, and he will not go on with his hounds unless landowners behave. 

Alas ! the Duke of Cleveland and others are not the sort of men Yorkshire 

' fi>rmerly delighted in. Our accounts of the Rufford are tolerably good, and 

they had more or less sport in November, nearly every day they were out ; 

bat the best things they had were on the 17th and 19th. On the 17th from 

Warsop Wood, killing Uieir fox in the open, and on the latter, from Hockerton 

Toll-bar, where they had one of the best scents ever seen in the country (not 

noted, by the way, for that very essential ardcle), and ran their fox hard for 

an hour, when he went to ground in view of the pack, who were, however, soon 

i rewarded for their excellent work by the aid of a terrier and spade. December 

was not nearly such a good scenting month as November. Saturday, 19th, 

from Harlow Wood, with a second fox (after a good morning, chiefly in the 

Sooth Notts country), and losing him near Python Hill, was only wanting in a 

kni to make it perfection. But we are sorry to hear that from the forest 

Hde of the country and some parts of Derbyshire being so short of foxes, 

Mr. Biyly has been obliged to send in his resignation, to the universal regret of 

^ country. Indeed, a requisition, most numerously signed, has been presented 

to Mr. Bayly to beg that he will reconsider his determination ; but it is not 

^ known what will be done until the meeting, which has been called early 

w the new year. Worcestershire had plenty of sport, and the natives 

of the Faithful country will not cease to talk for some time of the famous run 

with Mr. Heathcote's hounds, which will make their Master as proud of them 

2s the immortal Jorrocks was in days of yore. On Dec. lOth, Squire 

Heathcote's staghounds, which will long be recollected in Worcestershire, met 

at the Northwick Arms, Evesham, by the invitation of the Due d'Aumale, 

vho was anxious to show his Worcestershire neighbours the pack with which 

^ he had often enjoyed such capital runs in Surrey. Horses in the neighbour- 

^w>od were m great request, and Cheltenham, Worcester, and Birmingham 

contributed to swell the numbers at the meet. Some of the turns-out might 

have offended the critical eye of poor Jim Mason, and some of the horses 

roight have been a trifle underbred; but every one is not born with a silver spoon 

in his mouth, and we dare say their owners, some of whom never saw a hound 

during the day, enjoyed themselves after their fashion. The Due d'Aumale 

; gave a capital breakfast at the Northwick Arms. His Royal Highness, who 

is so universally popular, received an ovation, and his health was enthusiastically 

and freely drunk in bumpers of champagne. And then a long procession, 

headed by the hounds, threaded its way to Wickhamford, where the stag, or 

rather hind, the celebrated Beeswing, the heroine of many a long day, was 

enlarged. By some mischance two or three couple of hounds slipped away 

only a few fields behind the deer ; the rest of the pack soon joined them, and 

thus they managed to get a long surt of the field, who had been expecting the 

usual ten minutes' law. They streamed away over the fine vale for fifteen 

minutes as hard as they could race, and it was catch them who can. Lord 
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Coventry, Jimmy Adams, and the Huntsman being the nearest The Broadway 
Brook crossed the line, and proved a disastrous ol»tacle to many. The bounds 
ran up to the deer at Willensay Village, were whipped off, and after teo 
minutes' breathing time laid on again. Now the scene changed from the vale 
to the hills, and stone walls were the order of the day. Ajid although this 
description of fence startled the Surrey gentlemen at first, still they negotiatedl 
them as gallandy as they bad done the bullfinches in the vale. Running by 
Middle Hill, and Spring Hill, the hounds got up to the deer again at the 
Jockey Stables, and another « ten minutes for refreshment * followed. Beeswing 
had evidently had enough of the hills, so leaving Batsford Park on the right, 
she made the vale, and set her head straight over a fine grass country to 
Ditchford, where she was taken after a brilliant run of 2 hours and 30 roin&» 
Falls were numerous, for the country was deep, and the fences large, and poor 
David Hughes, who, with Jim Bentley, had gone uncommonly well throughout 
the day, had the misfortune to break his thigh, through his mare's putting her 
foot in a drain and rolling over him. He was taken to the White Hart, 
Moreton-in-Marsh, where he is going on well ; and in such capital quarters, 
with the genial society of Weever and Jimmy Adams close at hand, the time 
will pass as pleasantly for him as it can be expected to do under the circum- 
stances. Lord Coventry's, the North Cotswold, hounds had a capital day on 
the 1 7th. Th^ meet was Hinchwick House, and finding a fox, as usual, 
immediately on putting into Sezincot Warren, the hounds raced him over the 
walls as if for Broadway Wood, but being headed, the fox altered his point, 
and leaving Spring Hill on the right, reached Bourton Wood, a noted strong- 
hold of foxes in the Haythorp country, and a terrible place to bring a beaten 
fox to. The hounds, however, stuck stanchly to the line, and pushing him 
merrily through the entire length of the wood, forced him out into the open, 
and bowled him over on Weever's training ground, close to his house, after a 
run of I hour and 40 minutes. The weather was warm, the pace had been 
good throughout, and every one was thirsty, so Weever's cellar was highly 
tried. But the Bourton Hill trainer was equal to the occasion, and dispensed 
his hospitality with the courteous attention of a Tod Heatley, and the hearty 
welcome which is invariably to .be met with on the Cotswold Hills. On 
arriving at Hensdng Farm, where Mr. Blunden hospitably refreshed all, watches 
were examined, and proved the run to have been two hours. 

From the Far West we have news of what Lord Portsmouth has been doing 
this month, and it is of the most favourable character. On the 12th his Lord- 
ship had one of the hardest days he ever had since he kept hounds. They 
found a fox at twelve o'clock in a patch of gorse two miles from Eggesford, 
and ran very fast for ten minutes. Then they had a long check, caused by 
the fox being coursed by a sheep-dog, and hunted on slowly an hour and 
a half, in a wide ring back to his old quarters, where the fox was found. He 
stopped, waited to be fresh found, and then ran straight (almost) down wind, 
crossing a river which was unfordable from Hood, right into the heart of 
Mr. RoUe's country, to a point fourteen miles by the Ordnance Map from 
where he was found. He then turned back, and, luckily for the few of the 
field left, was run into in the open, after giving the noble Master and those 
who stuck to him a run of 2 hours and 30 minutes from start to finish, and 
during which they travelled over twelve miles of country. These hounds 
also had another capital day on the 1 7th of December, when they found in- 
stantly in a large plantation, and after a very brilliant 55 minutes they rolled 
him over ; a capital run of eight miles, which must have been seen to be q>pre- 
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dated. In short, to give a specimen of the average sport Lord Portsmouth 
has had, we may state that up to this time, huntiDg four days a week, he has 
already killed forty-four brace, which is a very large number in such a wild 
and rough country. 

f lathe Midland Counties, during the last month, we do not think there have 

been twenty-four hours together without rain either night or day, but mostly at 
night, which has suited the hunting ; as for wind, there has been more than 
we generally bare in the whole twelve months ; yet there have been a great 
many still, good hunting days, and there has been some fair sport. At length 
the ground is soft enough — ^the ploughed land too much so for the horses, and, 
I indeed, some of the grass ; but the upland in Leicestershire is only just wet 
• through, and rides like velvet. The Quom had a fine hunting run at the end 
of last month. They found a fox late in the day in a small cover near Not- 
tmgbam, and ran him into the vale of Belvoir, getting as far as Croxton Park, 
bot he beat them. They had also, about that time, a capital twenty minutes 
late in the afternoon, from the Foxholes, near Quenby, skirting the Coplow, 
and running to Norton Gorse in Mr. Tailby's country. Perhaps the best thing 
tbey have had this season was on Wednesday, 1 6th inst., when they met at 
f Adfbrdby for the purpose of finding two outlying foxes which had been seen near 
that place, but which, as usual, they did not succeed in doing. After drawing 
all the covers in the neighbourhood without finding, they began to think they 
were in for a blank day, when at half-past three they found in Copington Gorse, 
and ran very hard without the slightest check by Walton Thorns and Thrus- 
■ington, for thirty minutes, losing their fox at Shoby Lane End, entirely 
through that curse to hunting, a halloo which got the hounds' heads up, which 
ia fact tbey had never been before during the run. It was just getting too dark 
to ride. The horses had quite enough to do to keep with the hounds in this 
^ run, as most of the country they went over was very deep. They have had a 
good hunting mo sidce this from the Curates Gorse into the fielvoir Vale, 
when Mr. Musters hunted them himself. They have had some difficulty in 
finding foxes in some part of their country on the Melton side. No doubt this 
part was worked too hard last season ; but it is in a great measure to be attri- 
buted to the habit foxes have had this year of lying out, particularly in the 
late-sown turnip fields, of which there were an unusual number this autumn. 
Mr. Tailby's men say they have had no reason to be dissatisfied with the sport 
f they have had with his hounds up to this time. Among the best runs, the fol- 
lowing are the most worthy of notice. A fifty minntes* from Ranksborough, 
towards the end of November, into the Quom country ; and a blazing fifteen 
minutes, very late in the afternoon, from Owston Wood. The hounds got 
away close to their fox, and ran as if they were tied to him, and only ten men 
got away with the hounds. Captain Arkwright, I believe, was best man ; but 
Lord Wilton rode surprisingly in both these things. If an instance were wanting 
of the bracbg efiect of light claret on the human nerve, his lordship would 
a6Pord a very good one, as this has been his principal beverage for years. The 
sequel of this good biu'st was not altogether satisfactory, as the fox ran into a 
drain under the Knossington and Oakham Road, in which he was drowned, 
and one of the hounds with him ; he was a two-season hunter, and of course 
was one of the best in the pack $ another dog narrowly escaped the same fate. 
Another fine, run with Mr. Tailby was from Prior Coppice, across the Upping- 
ham Tttropike-road,by Alleston to Stockersen Wood, where they changed foxes ; 
fifty minutes over a fine and strong line. It is not in nature to command success, 
but if perarveiaiice will insure it, Mr. Tailby certainly deserves it ; as a proof , I 

^ ' O *^ y» ^-^ ^ 
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will instance the 17th inst., when he met at RolleSton ; after running two foxes 
in the early part of the day, and losing them, he found a third in Glooston 
Wood, and killed him in a plantation at Keythorpe, after a pretty twenty minutes. 
It was exactly three o'clock when the hounds swallowed the last morsel af 
him. But this was not work enough for hounds and horses. Shangton Holt 
is the word, to which he trotted, a distance of some four miles ; here three 
foxes were in front in a minute ; and after stopping the hounds from the firsts 
who went away to Nosely Plantations (not the right line at that time of dav)» 
Goodale cleverly got away with the third at half-past three, and was rewardcAl 
by his taking one of the finest lines in the country, leaving Nosely to the right, 
pointing for the Coplow. But the shades of evening coming on apace, they 
gave him up near Houghton-on-the-Hill. 

The North Warwickshire have had first-rate sport during the past month : 
on Thursday, the 5rd, they met at Dunchurch, found at Bilton Grange, 
where foxes are now well looked after by Mr. Lancaster, and had a fine 
hunting run by Barby, back to Bilton, and killed by Col. Fitzroy*8 house in 
Rugby. On the next day they met at Tanworth, and had another fine run ; 
and we doubt if Mr. Milne ever had a better forty-five minutes since he has 
had the country. On the 17th they met at Rugby Station, and found at 
Hilmorton Gorse a rare good fox, who went well away over the Hillmorton 
Meadows, then tlirough Lilburne, Clay Coton, and Yelvertoft to Cold Ashby, 
where he was killed after a fine hunting run of one hour and a quarter, which 
was entirely over the Pytchley country after ten minutes of the find. Pattle 
hunted his hounds, which were shamefully pressed and overridden, with great 
patience and perseverance ; but Capt. Thomson, who was out for a holiday, 
and who knows the line of the fox, once or twice kindly and quietly did him a 
good turn. The Pytchley, since the rain, have had some very good runs. On 
Monday the 7th, from Boughton Green, they had a very hard day, but we 
cannot give the geography. On the 7th a capital day's sport from Stanford 
Hall. On the 12th a grand day from Sibbertoft — they found at Hothorpe, 
ran over the Laughton Hills by John Ball to Wistow, when, as a native aaid, 
< the gentlemen were squandered all over the country.' This very fine run 
was at least nine miles from point to point. 

The Wednesdays' meets, since the rain and the elections, are now nearly as large 
as ever ; but we are sorry to say there seems a scarcity of foxes in that country, 
as Yelvertoft, Lilburne, and Crick have already been drawn blank more than 
once, 80 that there is every prospect of having to fall back on the never-failing 
Hemplow, and paying that excellent sportsman, Mr. Topham, a weekly visit, and 
who, if the hounds drew his coverts blanks would not sleep for a week. As we are 
always glad to say a good word for the farmers who support fox-hunting, and 
as we do not like to see their kindness abused, we give the following story : 
Late one afternoon the Pytchley had a fine run, and crossed the deep bottom 
by Elkington. The shades of evening were rapidly drawing on, when 
Mr. Sharman, who lives there, saw something in the brook, and on going up 
to it found it was a horse lying on his back, and a gentleman under him, who 
must have been in that very cheerful position nearly half an hour. Mr. Shar- 
man immediately went to his rescue, drew out the horse, took the owner to his 
bouse, rubbed his benumbed limbs, and, like the good Samaritan of old, poured 
in his wine. When recovered, the gentleman, before starting, made a neat and 
appropriate speech, called Mr. Sharman his preserver, said he could never forget 
his kindness, and begged that he would accept a quarter-cask of sherry, which 
he promised to send him directly ; but — now comes the marrow of the story — 
although many years have elapsed, the sherry has not yet arrived. We hope 
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that this will meet the gentleman^ s eye, and that he will recollect that the old 
Latin Grammar used to say, * The way to good manners is never too late.' 

In Hampshire the scent has been very variable, as may be supposed from the 

ftormy weather* The H. H. met at Avington Park on December ist, — a 

new meet. After every one had been most hospitably entertained, Mr. 

Deacon began drawiog, and, after some time, a fox was hallooed out of a 

hedgerow, which took a ring round the Park, ran close to the house, and was 

km, no one koows how. Mr. Deacon had one of the best runs he has 

seen since he has been in Hampshire, on Saturday the 1 2th, from Upton 

Gray to Herriard Common, Preston Oakhills to Kempshot Park, where 

three or four foxes got on foot, which caused them to miss their fox. On 

Thursday, December 3rd, Mr. Dear bad a screaming run from Mr. Pitters, at 

Norton Farm. The hare, which was a very strong one, gave them an extra 

good gallop, and Lord Gardner went home delighted. The Hambledon have 

had some very long and 'hard days, both for horses and hounds. At the end 

of November they had a very quick and good run, which is deserving of notice. 

They met at the Kennels, i)roxford, trotted away to the Oiiier bed at Wam- 

ford, where a brace of foxes were found ; one went away over the Wamford 

Flat, Meonstoke Down, leaving Stoke Woods on the right, then by Chidden 

Farm to Highden, where he went to ground in a rabbiuhole, and the hounds 

scratched hira out directly ; time 55 minutes. Only about five men got away 

with them, as a fox was hallooed the other side of the Osier bed, which most 

of the field went to, and as the hounds were coming to the halloo, they took 

the other fox up short. The first four miles they had a clipping pee, they 

then had Allows, which they hunted over beautimlly, and when Siey came to 

a lay.field they raced over it ; in short, it was oerfection to see the hounds 

working. The field got up when they got to the fallows. Mr. Ben Land was 

one of the lucky ones in getting a start, and he can ride as well to hounds as 

he can train a s^eple-chaser for the Grand National, and Mr. Haslar was the 

only scarlet coat that got away. One of the long days with the Hambledon 

was from Fair Oak Park, when they found in Park Hills, had a very bad 

•cent, and lost. They did not find again till ^ve minutes past three, in Deeps, 

one of the Maswelt coverts, when they run through Deeps and Upham Copse 

twice, then broke away to Slatfords, then through Coney Copse, and Horshams, 

when the fox laid down in a hedgerow, jumped up, and over the backs of two 

bounds, through Horshams, and over two fields back through Horshams. He 

then took them away by Hensting by the Hursley Kennels (which, strange 

to tell to sportsmen, are in the Hambledon country), to Twyford Park, 

and away the other side, when Champion, the Huntsman, being on low ground, 

viewed the fox against the horizon on the hill above him. In the next field, 

the hounds were evidently coursing him from their twisting and turning, but 

the fox contrived to turn short under the hedge on Twyford Down, and got 

back into the covert, when hounds were obliged to be stopped. It was quite 

dark (the sun set on that day at 3*49, so the last hour was dark). Coming 

away from Twyford Park, which is a covert so called, a gentleman rode his 

horse at a trifling ditch ; the animal could not see it, and purled over like a shot 

rabbit, and there he laid as if he was dead. One said his neck was broken, 

another his back ; after a minute or two he got up all right, but it looked very 

like food for the kennel. Col. Bower, the Huntsman, and the Whip, Capt. 

Eccles, Hon. A. Hood, Mr. S. S. Taylor, and Mr. Robert Stares, were the 

only ones left. Well did Somerville say,— 

• A few alone tlie sport enjoy.' 
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The Hunley are having better sport than they have had for the last two or 
three seasons. They have two-aod-twenty couple of new hounds, with some 
devil in them ; and they have had several fairly good runs, and killed some 
foxes. Mr. Deacon has, we hear, up to the present time, killed about thirty 
brace of foxes — the largest score we have ever known with the H.H. before 
Christmas. 

Diana seems to have been as kind to Mr. Chaplin as the constituents of 
Mid-Lincolnshire, for as yet he has had the very best beginning of a season 
that he can recollect ; foxes certainly might haVe gone a little straighten, but 
he has killed up to the present time upwards of fifty brace. Charles Hawtin, 
who was laid up the greater part of last season, is now quite recovered and able 
to resume his duties. Perhaps his best days were December 1 6th, when they 
met at Wickenbv, when they found an afternoon fox, who took them straight 
into Lord Scarborough's country, where he went to ground after a fine run of 
3 hours and lo minutes. On the 24th, meeting at Scopwick, from Digby 
Oo'-se they ran right into the Bel voir country, but he turned back, and they 
eventually killed in the Fens, a villainous country, which they rarely cross, 
after 2 hours and 15 minutes. On the 26th, when Mr. Chaplin hunted the 
hounds himself, from the new covert made by Lord Scarborough at Glentworth, 
they had a good C5 minutes to ground, when they bolted and killed him. It 
was best pace all the way, and most of the horses were completely cooked. 
In Hertfordshire Mr. Gerard Leigh's hounds are having excellent sport, and 
accounting well for their foxes. On Wednesday, the 23rd, the Duke of 
FLudand had a fine fifty minutes from Staplefbrd to the Punch Bowl at 
Litde Dalby, in Mr. Tailby's country, the last thirty minutes of which were 
first-rate, and only four men were resuly with hounds, and they were Captain 
Boyce, Mr. Creyke, Mr. Coupland, of Sysonby, and Custance, the jockey. 
Melton never was fuller, and they say that there are 2 50 hunters in it. 

Of breeding news we have but litde to give, but the owners of the different 
Stud Farms are busy making preparauons for the ensuing campaign. The 
principal movements in change of quarters have been in regard to Beadsman, 
The Duke, The Earl, and Sydmonton. The first -named, from his being the 
sire of Blue Gown, has been stationed at Hurstbourne Park, and such is the 
rage of breeders to send mares to him, that his subscription is all but full. 
Among the latest fashionable arrivals we notice Achievement and Regalia. 
Sydmonton has been hired by Lord Fitzwilliam and by Lord Portsmouth vice 
Warlock retired ; and we learn that he has grown into one of the best-looking 
stallions in England, for to his wonderful quality which he always possessed 
he unites immense power. His foals are very good-looking, we learn by those 
who have seen them ; and as last year Lord Portsmouth gave him a lot of his 
best mares, own sister to Buccaneer among the number, Sydmonton has a rare 
chance of making his name known in future Racing Calendars. The Duke has 
joined the Yardley Stud, and Mr. Cookson, who was only beaten a head from 
him by Mr. Graham, to make sure of the blood has wisely secured his half- 
brother The Earl. So Measham looks capable of holding its own, with Lord 
Lyon, against all rival establishments. A short visit the other day to the 
Yardley Stud Farm gave us an opportunity of inspecting that rising establish- 
ment. We found The Duke a different style of horse to the one sold at 
Tattcrsall's, previous to arrival at which place Jie had been fed on grown 
barley, and crammed up, without apparently having had any exercise. Now he 
is exercised daily, and willsoon furnish into a very different style of horse. 
We understand that Messrs. Graham mtend puttbg fifteen of their best marcs 
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to him, with aboQt the same number of * foreigners ;' and as Mat Dawson took 

' the first subscription, we expect he will fill as rapidlv as the Gaiety Theatre ; 

I md take him altogether, since Stockwell was knockea down at Burleigh, he is 

' the best horse that ever faced a Tattersall. We next came across Oxford, 

f to whom sdl the best mares in the paddocks are in foal this season*; he looked 

(pite cherry ripe, and by reference to the • Stud Book ' it will be seen he has 

made dams oif winners mares that never before produced anything worth 

I notice. Koight of the Crescent has grown into a long, low, muscular-framed 

horse, and must be a success at the stud if appearances go for anything ; and a 

foal of his, own brother to Moslem and Tenedos, struck us to be as near per- 

^fctioo as any animal we had ever seen under twelve months old, and we are 

? not surprised how much Messrs. Graham are prepossessed in favour of the 

feiftily. Our own opinion is, that Knight of the Crescent is just the horse that 

is calculated to improve weedy, narrow-framed, high-legged mares. The 

Yardley mares are about thirty in number, and all looked well and healdiy at 

the date of our visit, and the owners may think themselves fortunate in having 

only one barren among them. Storm King's dam has slipped twin foals to 

Knight of the Crescent, which was so far fortunate, as mares with twins, unless 

t they slip them, might themselves be in danger. The foals are particularly 

large and healthy, and the young • Oxonians * are very good-looking and clever. 

They have also some fine young mares coming on, among which may be 

mentioned Mineral, The Jewel, Mellona, Thalia, Sister to Julius, and Sister to 

the Mariner, as well as some Stockwell and Newminster mares. The whole 

cttablishment at Yardley is well worth a visit ; and as Messrs. Graham are 

convinced that formation with action and substance must succeed, they bid fair 

to attain the object of their ambition, which is to breed racehorses. As regards 

the young sires whose stock have come out this season, they do not appear to 

have left their mark behind them, and, therefore, we will not particularise them, 

2s it would be invidious so to do ; besides, it is not fair to condemn a young 

horse because his stock are not successful the first season. At the same tifne 

ve cannot help thinking that many horses are put very much too high, and we 

imagine their owners will be lucky men if they get their subscriptions filled at 

the (pmted prices. However time will show who is right, those who advertise 

at forty and fifty guineas, or those who of^r their sires at a nK>re moderate 

figure. 

The death of Orlando recalls to our memory the stately Lord George 
Bentinck, Mr. Greville, in his green coat, white hat, and pepper-and-salt 
trousers, as well as the quaint old Ransom, and other celebrities with whom he 
was associated, and who will long live in the annals of the Turf. Orlando was 
perhaps the best-bred horse in the Stud Book, for he combined Camel and 
Master Henry on his sire's side, and Langar and Bustard on that of his dam. 
Even as a foal he was renowned, for Mr. Worley, the stud groom at 
Hampton Court, took Mr. Hill into his paddock and showed him Orlando, 
a few hours after he was dropped, saying to him as he entered the field, * I'm 
' now going to show you a wonder ; if I mistake not he is the nicest foal I 
• ever saw in my life.' This estimate was fully verified by Orlandt)'s perform- 
ances when in training and subsequent success at the stud. The Sporting 
Journals have furnished such lengthy notices of him that our task is rendered 
very simple, and we think we need not say more than he was the best horse of 
modem times, and he stood out from ordinary sires as Murske, Snap, King 
Herod, and Eclipse did from the horses of their day. All his produce 
ihowed terrific speed, as his long list of winners will demonstrate ; and he did 
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best with Emiiius and Cation mares. He was not a good-tempered horse 
when in training ; and although he was credited with Running Rein's Derby, 
there is some reason to believe that Ionian beat him in his triaL When 
General Peel disposed of his stud to Lord Ribblesdale, Orlando was included 
in the lot, and subsequently became the property of Mr. Greviliey who was as 
fond of him as a hen of one chick, and was never tired of leaning on his stick 
and gazing on him. Although enormous sums were offered for him, the old 
gentleman would never hear of selling him, but at last he made a present of 
him to the Queen. He had long been worn out, and died at last from sheer 
exhaustion. It is almost too early to speak of stud prospects for next year, but 
we are given to understand that at Hampton Court the subscription to Young 
Melbourne is full ; that St. Albans has very few vacancies ; and from the 
rush on Cambuscan, the public seem to recognise him as the legitimate suc- 
cessor to Newminster. The Scottish Chief, as Mr. Donald of Acton is 
facetiously called in the Sporting World, has hired Exchequer, by Stock well, 
out of Stamp, and as we may designate him a very useful stamp of horse, a 
good many mares are likely to be * exchequered ' this season. 

Racing gossip is very scarce, and the Sporting Papers during the month have 
been singularly barren. Each organ of public opinion has overwhelmed its 
readers with statistics, divided and subdivided into every possible shape and 
form, as if they were all Jedediah Buxtons ; but we have not heard of any of 
them having taken the trouble to go through the mass of figures for the purpose 
of testing their correctness. Indeed, editors have been pushed to the most 
dreadful extremes to fill up their columns, for want of matter. Notices of 
races and steeple-chases some months distant have been turned into quotable 
pirs., and the naming of a racehorse has been hailed as a perfect godsend ; and 
It b reported that one editor was so hard up for copy, that, having picked 
Mr. Padwick and Lord Hastings quite clean, he resolved in his despair to name 
his Trapper, who happened to have a pedigree that would have delighted the 
College of Arms, in order that he might chronicle the fact in his columns. 
Neither Drury Lane nor Covent Garden on Boxing Night have ever been 
half so filled as Tattersall's on the afternoon when Lady Elizabeth and The 
Duke were sold ; and we would earnestly recommend the lessees of both those 
theatres, in the event of their Christmas pantomimes failing to draw, to engage 
both the horse and the mare for the remainder of the season, as they would be 
sure to bring large sums to the treasury. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



MR. JOHN CHAWORTH MUSTERS. 

Mr. John Ch aworth Musters, the present Master of the Quorn, 
was bora in the^ear 1838, at Wiveiton Manor, near Bingham, a 
convenient hunung-box, still used by himself and his relations, on 
the south side of the Trent. His father, Mr. John Musters, was an 
officer in the loth Hussars, and died in the year 1842. The subject 
of our Memoir was the grandson of the celebrated sportsman and 
athlete Mr. John Musters, of Colwich Hall, near Nottingham, of 
whose performances no student of sporting literature can be igno- 
nmt He could fish, shoot, ride, hunt hounds, dance, fight, leap, 
swim, play tennis or cricket, against the best professors or amateurs 
in such performances. Though standing about six feet in height, he 
walked erect under a cord in the drawing-room of Belvoir Castle 
and then leapt over it. His power over hounds was unrivalled. The 
scene in which his route to a neighbouring house, where he was to 
sleep, was discovered by the hounds as they were being travelled 
thither has been the subject of many pictures ; and a thousand 
amusing anecdotes, still current in Nottinghamshire, preserve the 
memo/y of his skill, not only in hunting the hounds but in satisfying 
the ignorant criticism of the field, adapting to fox-huntine purposes 
the celebrated dictum, * Populus vult decifi decifiatur* His grand- 
son, the present Mr. Musters, was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where, in 1857, he began to keep a pack of 
beagles, not fbreetting to pay due attention to the practical instruc- 
tions of Anstruther Thompson in the noble science, who was then 
hunting the Bicester country, and whose eenial appeals to all that 
was sportsmanlike in an undergraduate field, did more to preserve 
order than the violent language sometimes employed, to check the 
untempered zeal of the rismg generation of fox-hunters. Some will 
remember the spare youth, very unlike the present portlv Master of 
the Quora, more distinguished for his resolute riding, tnan for the 
mndeur of sporting get up, so much affected at *the University. 
Retiring early firom the intellectual excitement of Christ Churifh and 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 108. ^ 
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Canterbury Quad, he soon became Master of a pack of foxhounds. 
These were bought of Ambrose Philip, Esq., of Leicestershire ; and 
on November 30th, 1861, he kilted his first fox, after a good fifty 
minutes, in the neighbourhood of his own residence, Annesley Park. 
Next season, having engaged the veteran Ben Boultroyd as first 
whip, and having drafted the dwarf fox-hounds, he began afresh ivith 
hounds purchased at Mr. Drake's sale, and some drafts from Mr. 
Parry, and the Puckeridge, and some young hounds from the Holder- 
ness ; since which time the entry has been chiefly composed of hounds 
bred by himself. 

Were a visitor at Annesley or Colwich to inspect the pictures 
which preserve the style of hunting as it was, not only in Mr. Mus- 
ters' grandfather's, but even his great-grandfather's time, — for he, 
too, was a Master of Hounds — they might discover a wide interval 
between the fox-hunting of the last century and modern parades at 
Kirkby Gate, in the nineteenth century ; but we will venture to assert, 
that those who are privileged to enjoy a winter at Melton will find 
as genuine a sportsman in Mr. John Chaworth Musters, as ever de- 
lighted a Nimrody a Beckford, or a Somerville, and one equally well 
calculated to teach the trade to any who may visit the metropolis of 
fox-hunting, with a view to becoming, in due course of time, useful 
Masters ofHounds on their own estates in the provinces. 

Mr. Musters is the grandson of the Miss Chaworth, the admired 
of the poet Lord Byron ; and for further particulars respecting 
Mr. Musters, and The Quorns, we refer our readers to the follow- 
ing article in our Magazine. 



THE QUORN AND ITS NEW MASTER. 

At last, it appears that there is * the right man in the right place ' — 
a Master at the head of the Quorn establishment who knows how- 
to handle his own hounds. Great as this desideratum is, it is not, 
however, likely to be appreciated by the majority of Meltonians, 
who hunt only for the sake of riding, utterly regardless of what 
hounds may be doing, so long as they are kept going 5 but the ad- 
vantages of a Master thoroughly acquainted with the business part 
of his profession, over an inexperienced man, are very obvious; as 
one stands in the position of a tutor, the other as pupil, to be 
initiated into the science of fox-hunting. The first is, de jure et de 
factOy commander-in-chief over his whole siafF. He can say, sic 
nolo sicjubeo; the other, although ostensibly Master, is in reality the 
servant of servants — fearful of issuing orders which may be dis- 
regarded or ridiculed. With the field also, the Master who can 
hunt his own hounds carries more weight, and exercises greater 
control over them than any professional huntsman, however talented. 
As an mstance of this, on the first public meeting of the Quorn 
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^ touiids this season, when the world and his wife were out, a very 
large assemblage of equestrians of all kinds, and from all places 
within a certain doie by rail or road, the Master placed his field — 
Dot a very easy one to manage — on the brow of Gartree Hill, above 
the first covert to be drawn, leaving the lower side open for the fox 
to have a fair start ; neither would he throw his hounds into it until 
his requirements had been complied with. Could any professional 
huntsman have exercised such authority ? We trow not. 

Unfortunately for himself and the country, the preceding Master 
of the Quorn knew little, and cared less about the business part of 
fin-hundng, the management of his establishment having been 
intrusted to one for his last season who went with the tide, and 
possessed not the knowledge or inclination to swim against it. We 
allude, of course, to the late Marquis of Hastings, now so recently 
cut down, as a fair flower nipped in the bud, and over whose 
untimely fate every man who has a heart to feel must shed a tear. 
That accursed mania for betting on racing events has consigned 
him, virhen entering upon life, to the narrow confines of the grave. 
A youth of £airer promise, or of brighter prospects, never entered 
upon this terrestrial scene. God grant that he has changed it for a 
brighter one ! There are very few young men of moderate means 
ever ruined by keeping foxhounds only ; and if they should be, the 
process must be gradual ; but thousands there have been, and we 
fear still will be, bereft of all they possessed in one or two seasons 
b]r betting transactions on the Turf, and maintaining an expensive 
ncing establishment ; besides which, the two amusements are utterly 
at variance as to health-giving occupation : the first imparting strength 
^ vigour to mind and body ; the last rife with the most depressing 
influences upon both. An old friend of ours, who flourished for 
uumy years upon the Turf, being a cautious and careful book-maker, 
used to say that, * save for his hunting, his racing would soon have 
' run him to ground.' The cheery meets at the covert-side seemed 
to make amends for the cheerless, anxious meetings on Newmarket 
Heath, Epsom, Ascot, and Doncaster, as he entered con amore into 
^e spirit of the chase, and no man could beat him across country 
in the most trying run with foxhounds. So far all went well for 
^^eral successive seasons ; but at last the mania for betting and 
'^g superseded his love for hunting, and the wear and tear of 
niind upon a constitution never physically strong told their oft- 
fepeated tale — his head gave way before contmual excitement, and 
Ws last days were spent in a lunatic asvlum. A short time before 
this calamity occurred, I met him, lookmg haggard and careworn, 
^d remarkine upon his altered appearance, he said, ' How can I 
*look well, old fellow ? I never go to bed like you do; and if I did, 

* I could not sleep.' 
* Never go to bed I then how do you spend the night ?* 
^ At parties of some Idnd — from one to the other until dawn of 

*day ; then home for a shave and cup of coflFee ; lounge on the sofa 

* »n hour or two to read my letters and papers ; oflf again on the pig- 
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* skin or wheels, for racing or hunting fixtures ; dine at my club or 
' elsewhere ; night spent as usual/ 

Such was the closing scene of a man of rank, formed for society, 
and one of the most agreeable, cheerful companions we ever knew. 
More than that, he had a heart to feel for others* woes, since a more 
kind and compassionate being never existed. Had the late lamented 
young nobleman stuck to his hunters instead of his racers, he might 
still have been in the land of the living. Whatever may be asserted 
as the immediate cause of death, it is quite conclusive than an over- 
strained brain will destroy the powers of the corporeal system. 

There are, in every hunting-field, some genuine sportsmen who 
will support and assist the Huntsman in his praiseworthy attempts to 
show sport ; but their number is small — very insignificant in com- 
parison with the nonconformists, who are only looking out for 
a good start, apparently utterly indifferent whether they head back 
the fox or not; clamorous against the Huntsman if he fails to give 
them the run they are so industriously, though perhaps ignorantly, 
adopting the most certain means to prevent. Fox-hunting has be- 
come the most fashionable of all winter recreations and pastimes — 
the game of all games for country-houses, from the first of No- 
vember to the last day in April ; but notwithstanding its deserved 
popularity, everybody appears to think that fox-hunting is the only 
game which is as natural to mankind as whooping to owl-kind ; ana 
they plume themselves upon their imitation of this bird of wisdom, 
by uttering the most discordant shrieks when a fox presents himself 
to their view. Owls have more sense than to scream when they 
behold their prey. We have been, and are still, called a nation of 
fox-hunters, because the hunting of the fox is almost, I might say, 
peculiarly a British sport — no other country on the face of the earth 
can lay claim to such a distinction. There have of late years been 
fox-hunting establishments set going in France, Italy, and other con- 
tinental states — even in Russia, that coldest of all European climates ; 
but fox-hunting is not the passion, or national amusement of these 
people. It has been introduced by Britishers — English, Irish, or 
Scotch ; and when unsupported by them, generally falls to the ground. 
Our Gallic neighbours over the water seem to understand some- 
thing about horse-racing ; it suits their excitable natures, and they 
adopt it as an agreeable amusement ^^zrr^^xx^r U temps ; but I should 
like to see a veritable Frenchman hunting a pack of foxhounds, 
with French assistants only. 

From this digression, we will return to the first Quorn fixture of 
this season, with their new Master, who soon convinced his Field that 
the precautionary measures he had adopted would result in a bene- 
ficial manner to themselves. A fox was found in the lower end of 
the covert, and seeing no impediment to his course, broke away, 
with the pack in close attendance, and gave them the coveted burst, 
quite fast enough for all, and too fast for many horses — ^without, 
Iiowever, losing his brush. Their second fox afforded them a good 
run, going over a splend d line of country, abounding in large grass 
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fields, across which the hounds raced away, taking the lead of the 
horsemen — which is not invariably permitted in this flying district"; 
and after a slight check, which brought down their noses to hunting. 
No. 2 was marked to ground near Gaddesby. All seemed satisfied 
with this first appearance in public of the new Master and his 
establishment ; and if he keeps his place, and can induce the Field 
to keep theirs^ the days of the Old Squires may be revived in this 
most renowned and highly favoured of all fox-hunting countries. 
To hunt Leicestershire successfully, the Master who handles his 
own bounds must be possessed of adamantine nerves, and indomitable 
courage, like the late Assheton Smith. No other can long hold his 
ground there. We ought to have added, also, that he must be 
above dictation, with means of his own sufficient, to treat as of little 
importance the assistance of others. 

As usual, complaints have been made of the failure of scent, even 
in the month of November, from hardness of ground ; in contra- 
vention of which, reports reached us from all quarters nearly that 
the potato crop has been entirely destroyed by heavy rain. We can 
call to mind many sunshiny, dry Novembers, but this last, of *68, 
has not certainly been one of the number. In August and Sep- 
tember the heat and state of the ground proved as adverse to cub- 
hunting as to partridge-shooting ; but in October and November 
there was sufficient distillation from the clouds to keep it in a moist 
state, and one not unfevourable to scent. Huntsmen, like farmers, 
are notoriously grumblers, unless they can have everything their own 
way, and even with this they would not be satisfied ; yet notwith- 
standing all this grumbling about hard ground, and bad scenting 
weather, in the earlier months of the season, the noses or scalps of 
cubs pinned to the kennel-door proved that the generality of packs 
had had a bit of luck anyway. In short, adopting the old adage of 
* making hay while the sun shines,' our enlightened huntsmen of the 
present age catch them whilst they can, and when they have not the 
strength or knowledge to escape their enemies. As to cub-hunting, 
therefore, an old hare Huntsman with his blue mottles would readily 
account for a whole litter, without the trouble of riding over a fence ; 
so there is no merit in reckoning cubs' noses as equal to those of 
old foxes. Upon the whole. Squire Musters, as he is called, has 
had his full share of sport in his new country ; and although know- 
ledge of country and the run of foxes have been considered an indis- 
pensable, he and his Huntsman appear to have overcome this diffi- 
culty. In cub-hunting they could, and would make themselves 
acquainted with the ins and outs of all, or the principal portion of 
the coverts within their dominion ; but cubs are not likely to con- 
tribute much to knowledge of country, in which they are as deficient 
as their pursuers. An old fox might occasionally lead them some 
distance into the terrum incognitum^ yet, up to the end of October, the 
best staff of huntsmen and whips cannot be supposed to know any 
great deal, about the line of foxes in a new country, except that im- 
parted to them by those better versed in its geography. There is, 
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however, one thing greatly in favour of hounds in a new country — 
the Huntsman must trust more to their noses than to his own brains. 
He cannot take those liberties with the pack which men will do wrho 
have hunted a country for several years ; and, we rather think, better 
sport is often afforded from the want of this knowledge than the pos- 
session of it. Sad mistakes are made by taking it for granted that 
one fox will, as a rule, take the same line of country as others found 
in the same covert have adopted on several occasions, and perhaps 
in successive seasons. No general rule can be laid down as absolute 
in this case. Foxes, like human beings, are very fanciful, and one 
may have good reasons foe declining to follow his brother or sister 
in the beaten track. Vulpines are swayed by a variety of little cir- 
cumstances, which may not enter into our calculation. Rude Boreas 
exercises a decided influence over their actions. A fox which, w^ith 
wind and weather in his fevour, would stretch his course over some 
ten or twelve miles of country to reach a certain asylum under- 
ground, is obliged, when stem and tide are against him, to shorten 
sail and turn down wind for some less secure hiding-place, or trust 
to his own devices, by short turnings and backslidings, to ease him 
of his enemies. In dry autQmns, such as the past, drains afford good 
lodging-room, when this greatly persecuted race of animals are barred 
out from their legitimate homes in the bowels of the earth — since 
foxes will not lay (as some slip-slops say) above ground when they 
can lie under it. Leicestershire abounds in this percolating medium 
for carrying off the superfluity of rain-water from the surface of the 
soil ; and therefore, when the coverts are disturbed too frequently, 
foxes become shy of visiting them, and prefer lying undisturbed 
among the tiles, or out in the hedge-rows or turnip-fields, when 
sufficient rain has fallen to fill the drains with water. 

Small pet coverts ought not to be drawn more often than once in 
the month to insure a find y and although the Field — particularly 
one composed of Quornites — set their affections upon certain little 
patches of gorse and spinnies, from which they expect to get their 
burst or gallop of twenty minutes' best pace, yet to an experienced 
Master it must occur that such indulgences cannot be accorded 
without the risk of blank days. One thing is quite self-evident, 
that when foxes prefer lying anywhere outside their natural ken- 
nelling-ground that they have been disturbed too often. Masters 
of foxhounds who desire to show sport should hunt their country 
equally, taking the rough parts and the smooth in regular succes- 
sion, and not think too much upon their mince-pies. Another draw- 
back upon pet places is, the misfortune of killing a fox in them. It 
is impossible to prevent such a contretemps occurring sometimes j 
but when it does occur, foxes will naturally avoid the place which 
has been the scene of a family bereavement. The Quom is a 
peculiar fox-hunting country, not blessed — or, as the fast men say, 
cursed — with an over-abundance of big woods; and therefore re- 
quiring a great deal of judicious management. Hitherto Mr. Musters 
in his new country has done well ; and, when better acquainted 
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with it, he is certainly a Master of whom we expect great things 
— ^the great qualification to our recommendation being, his steady 
perseverance in making his hounds hunt through difficulties, which 
will as much contribute to the efficiency of his pack as to his own 
success. A huntsman who will trust to his hounds without undue 
interference, never need feel apprehension of their appreciating the 
confidence placed in them. Complaints were made in November 
of the ground being still as hard as a brick : that complaint cannot 
be made through December and the beginning of January '69, when 
the rain has been coming down in torrents, and rivers running in 
dry places. The temperature of the air, however, notwithstanding 
hurricanes of wind, has been mi!d, and favourable to scent in almost 
all hunting countries, and foxes, upon the whole, plentiful enough. 

Whether fox-hunting is to prevail in every county over pheasant- 
shooting, is a question more easily asked than answered, since pre- 
serving is carried on to an extent ruinous to foxes, and keepers will 
kill them, notwithstanding all they may say to the contrary ; and the 
practice of renting shootings (as they are called) by money-made 
sporting men is still increasing. With these oppositions, it is cf 
rare occurrence to find any one fox-hunting country undique tutus. 
Even in the great Shires there are parts unsafe to foxes, and for- 
bidden ground to pink jackets ; and it is astonishing what mischief 
may be caused to a whole Hunt by a surly, ill-favoured occupier of 
a favourite fox-covert, kept quiet for the sake of game. We have 
before suggested to Masters of foxhounds the absolute necessity of 
drawing every covert within their province regularly and methodi- 
cally, whether large or small. The latter may lay claim to their 
forbearance sometimes ; the former never : and the neglect of this 
duty — since duty it is — tends as certainly to the destruction of their 
sport, by calling too often upon pet places — and this is a crying evil 
in Leicestershire — foxes will fly to more remote and less often dis- 
turbed coverts, or to homes of refuge under the sod. Wc believe 
ourselves within compass when we say that the whole of the 
Quorndon country, now so designated, and Mr. Tailby's, ought, for 
four or five days a week, to be consolidated under one Master, as in 
bygone times. The two packs are now continually running into, 
and disturbing each other's coverts, at most inopportune moments ; 
and in our opinion, founded upon experience, neutral coverts are a 
great nuisance, and productive of jealous feelings. There are 
enemies enough to fox-hunting without the camp ; let not fox- 
hunters create dissensions within it : they have difficulties sufficient 
to obtain a fair field without much favour. 

We are sorry to find the RufFord and Bedale countries going 
down in the sporting world, and to read in a provincial paper that 
war has been declared, by a nobleman in that county, against the 
East Sussex foxhounds. This does not look promising for the 
future of fox-hunting in these districts. But, on the other hand, the 
South Staffordshire — hunted some years since by a very enthusiastic 
friend of ours — has been revived under the auspicious management 
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of Lord Henrv Paget, whose family have considerable influence in 
that part of the country. Another new pack of foxhounds, called 
the Forest Vale Hounds, has also been set going by Major St. John, 
in the country lately hunted by Captain Dighton's Karriers ; and 
having some little knowledge of the woodlands in that locality, we 
must give the new M. F. H. kudos y and something more than that, 
for the resolution with which he has undertaken so hazardous an 
experiment. 



«A RUM 'UN TO FOLLOW— A BAD 'UN TO BEAT.* 

BY G. J. WHYTB-MELVILLB. 

Comb, I'll give you the health of a man we all know. 
Of a man we all swear by — a friend of our own. 

With the hounds running hardest, he's safest to go. 
And he's always in front, and he's often alone. 

A rider unequalled, a sportsman complete, 

A rum 'un to follow — a bad 'un to beat. 

As he sits in the saddle, a baby could tell 

He can hustle a sticker, a flyer can spare; 
He has science, and nerve, and decision as well ; 

He knows where he's going, and means to be there. 
The first day I saw him, they said at the Meet, 
* That's a rum *un to follow — a bad *un to beat !' 

We threw off at the Castle, we found in the Holt, 
Like wildfire the beauties went streaming away ! 

From the rest of the Field he came out like a bolt. 
And he tackled to work like a schoolboy to play. 

As he crammed on his hat» and eot down in his seat, 

This rum 'un to follow — ^this bad 'un to bear. 

'Twas a caution, I vow ; but to see the man ride ! 

O'er the rough and the smooth he went sailing along ; 
And what Providence sent him he took in his stride, 

Though the ditches were deep, and the fences were strong. 
And I thought, * If he leads me, I'm in for a treat, 
With this rum *un to follow — this bad 'un to beat!' 

Kre we'd run for a mile, there was room in the front ; 

Such a scatter and squander I never did see I 
And I honestly own, I'd been out of the hunt. 

But the broad of his back was the beacon for me. 
So I kept him in sisht, and was proud of the feat. 
This rum 'un to follow — this bad 'un to beat — 

Till we came to a rasper, as black as your hat. 
You couldn't see over — you couldn't see through. 

So he made for the gate, knowing what he was at, 
And the chain being round it — why*— over he flew ! 

While I swore a round oath that I needn't repeat. 

At this rum 'un to follow— this bad 'un to beat. 
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For a place I liked better I hastened to seek ; 

But the place I liked better I sought for in vain ; 
And I freely confess, if the truth I must speak, 

That I never set eyes on my leader again. 
But I thought I'd give something to have the receipt 
Of this rum 'un to follow — this bad 'un to beat. 

They told me that night, he went best through the run ; 

They said that he ^ hung up * a dozen ^ to dry/ 
When the brook in the bottom stopped most of their fun. 

But I know that I never went near it — not I ! 
For I found it a fruitless attempt to compete 
With this rum 'un to follow — this bad 'un to beat. 

So we'll fill him a bumper, as deep as you please. 
And we'll give him a cheer ; for, deny it who can ! 

When the run is severest, he's most at his ease, 
When the country is roughest he rides like a man. 

And the pace cannot stop, nor the fences defeat. 

This rum 'un to follow — this bad 'un to beat. 



STUD PROSPECTS. 



Breeding establishments are now in full swing, and the columns of 
Binhs and Marriages in the pages of the Sporting Press will soon be 
full to overflowing. Many worthless weeds will be suckled, and the 
births of many nonentities duly chronicled, during the next quarter 
of a year, and the death-rate will include many from whose judicious 
breeding men might justly anticipate a promise of good things to 
come. The names of some Others of the Stud, whose success has 
shone so prominently during the past year, may haply be consigned 
to comparative oblivion in the ensuing season, and some hitherto 
unnoticed and unknown may so leave their mark that men may 
hasten firom the setting to fall down before the rising sun, and to 
bask indiscriminately in his beams, not knowing that they may be 
blinded by excess of light, or how diversely the powerful rays of the 
luminary they adore may affect the various currents of the blood of 
his worshippers. The announcement of the progeny of many an 
illustrious matron will be anxiously looked for, and their misfortunes 
lamented as national calamities ; while the owners of untried horses 
will be unceasine in their endeavours to obtain for their young sires 
that * chance,' which fashion often denies to the stoutest, and confers 
on the flashiest of the [young aspirants to Turf honours. Breeders 
will yearn in vain for the services of Buccaneer ; and Mr. Cookson 
will gaze ruefully at that Gem, albeit ^ of purest ray serene,' for which 
he exchanged him ; while the scions of many a departed hero may 
bid their progenitors live again in our memories, as we gaze regret- 
fully on the ^ last fruit from an old tree.' Full of years and honours^ 
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Orlando has not tarried long after the death of his fiiithful custodian ; 
the handsome Equality' Newminstcr no longer drags out a painful 
existence ; and Colsterdale has ceased to connect ' Sir Tatton ' and 
the old breeding-school with the new and more exact system of 
modern days. vVeatherbit, too, has gone ; but has left Beadsman 
to ^ take up the wondrous tale ' of his success, at a moment when the 
excellence of his blood began to be doubted, and the good staying 
qualities of most of his stock well-nigh overlooked. Kings such as 
these were in the days of their renown, they leave behind them no 
patent of succession ; many rival claimants have sprung up to dispute 
their thrones, some branches of the old stock and some pretenders ; to 
each of whom time will assign his native worth, and decide the question 
of superiority, according to the fulfilment of their high promise. 
Many dames, too, whose Turf victories will live unforgotten for 
ages to come, will join the glorious band of nursing mothers, and 
hazard the chances of Fortune, in conferring upon them a progeny 
worthy of their parentage ; and other maidens, whose reputations as 
racers have scarcely requited the care bestowed upon them, may 
wake to find themselves placed higher on the scroll of feme than 
their more jealously-regarded and carefully-mated compeers. The 
mesalliances among otud matrons have been many and serious ; but m 
this allusion we fear to tread on delicate ground, so thoroughly has 
the matter been taken in hand by the highest authority on breeding 
in modern times. And in the following pages we shall not attempt 
to discuss the merits or demerits of the sires of the day on breeding 
grounds : our object being simply to argue from successes, however 
unexpectedly obtained, as well as from failures which have resulted 
from the most sanguine expectations. That * little learning,* which 
is so dangerous in the exposition of any scientific principles, is more 
particularly so where the science of breeding is concerned, inasmuch 
as its combinations are more varied, and less reducible to axioms 
than the most interested and zealous students of its mysteries could 
anticipate. To us, who have sat at the feet of Gamaliel for several 
years past, the science is still almost a terra incognita^ so slightly have 
wc penetrated its outworks, and so important and intricate are the 
defences we must needs surmount, before the key of the position is 
gained. The mastery of the details is no light and easy task ; and 
when, after having generalized from facts, we have to construct 
thereupon a comprehensive theory, which, if not unassailable, shall 
at least be rational and consistent, it is plain that a long course of 
study and reflection is necessary to mature the crude notions, and 
dispel the unwarrantable conclusions in which, at the outset, we are 
so liable to indulge. To the observant it must have been long since 
evident, that chance has no more effect in breeding operations than 
in the result of the fusion of well-known chemical components ; and 
the striking success which has uniformly attended certain crosses of 
blood is a proof of the efficacy of science in the combination of cer- 
tain physical elements towards a successful issue. Not daring to 
trust ourselves, therefore, in paths wc know not, let us proceed along 
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the beaten way, and endeavour, from the facts and figures of the past 
year, to conjecture of the future. 

Adventurer is a young sire, whose credentials on the Turf cannot 
be considered of the highest character, but as a descendant of New- 
minster, he is always likely to be moderately successful, even pro- 
vided bis stock turn out no better than his youngsters who have 
already made their debut. Pretender is doubtless a smart horse, but 
we have yet to see what another season will bring forth in him before 
we can give him our entire allegiance. Beadsman flashed upon us 
like a meteor last year, when his two-year-olds carried all before 
them, and the star of his success was at its zenith when Blue Gown 
—certainly the best horse in England, over all distances — repeated 
his sire's Derby triumph. The handsome Palmer, in his two-year- 
old days, gave promise of what was to come after, and was the first 
of that strikingly aristocratic hmWy which have made Sir Joseph's 
name more &mous than ever. Whether another Derby is in store 
for the ' cherry and black ' it is not our province to inquire ; but we 
may be allowed to remark, that, in all probability, the judicious re- 
strictions of Beadsman's amours in his first years of sirehood have 
operated immensely in his favour ; and a slight anxiety for his future 
may not unreasonably be entertained, now that his services have been 
thrown open to the public, high as the figure is which his past suc- 
cesses so amply merit. But the good judgment of his owner, and 
straightforward policy of the nobleman to whose care he has been 
entrusted, will never allow him to be abused ; and he is so essentially 
faber fortuncB suce^ that we cannot but anticipate for him a brilliant 
career at the Stud. We pause at the name of Blair Athol, merely 
because, to our thinking (and we are by no means singular in our 
opinion), his early efforts at theJStud have been unsuccessful mainly 
on account of the very different tactics which have been adopted with 
his management to those which his owner pursued in the case of 
Beadsman. Coming from the Turf with a very high reputation, he 
at once became a great popular favourite, and, for so young a sire, 
was overwhelmed with favours, which his late owner deemed it 
either inexpedient or impolitic to refuse : hence the disappointment 
which the performances of his progeny have engendered after their 
first year's appearance in public. Ethus and Scottish Queen are 
undoubtedly smart animals, but so far they cannot be considered de- 
serving of first-class certificates ; although it is remarkable, as 
further illustrating our previous remarks on the science of breeding, 
that both animals are out of Touchstone mares, a cross which has 
resulted, in Stockwell's case, with some first-class horses. Now that 
Blair Athol has passed into Mr. Blenkiron's possession, he will have 
a chance such as few animals have acquired; and it will be 
hard indeed if, out of his owner's collection of mares, he cannot 
be suited with one or two at least of the various strains of blood 
which they possess. The name of the * illustrious exile,' Buccaneer, 
next claims our attention ; and although he will no longer 
figure in the Calendar or the advertisements of the Sporting Press, 
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yet we cannot pass him by without some notice, however meagre, 
of the descendants which he had left behind him in the mother* 
country. Formosa, Paul Jones, and See-Saw will keep his name green 
tor many a day, and his stock, as a rule, are as handsome as they 
are good. Brigantine, as a two-year old, bids fair to follow In the 
steps of Formosa, but the staying powers of the family will require 
some more crucial test before we can be persuaded of the existence 
of that quality in the stock of a horse whose own stamina were 
never once in public put to the test of fa distance. Cape Fly- 
away has begotten some fair second-class animals'; but Caractacus, 
like his relative Ely, has sadly disappointed us in the quality and 
size of his stock, which, springing from so handsome and compact 
a horse, present an anomaly which we so often, encounter in the 
reverse of the axiom that ^ like begets like.' Claret, a Touchstone 
horse, cannot reckon anything above the rank of a plater among his 
numerous winners, but in Silenus he is credited with a useful trial 
horse and the winner of a good proportion of races. Lecturer 
shines the solitary star in the firmanent of Turf nonentities which 
acknowledged Colsterdale for their sire, although the parentage of 
the celebrated Dalby has been attributed, and with no small show of 
reason, to the deceased son of Lanercost. Cramond lays claim to 
that useful horse Orion, and now that he has emerged from his 
obscurity, we look for great things from his scions : while the 
defunct Cure has shone more as a sire of successful steeple-chasers 
than winners on the flat. Dundee has sadly fallen from that pride 
of place which more than one good judge had assigned him, and 
can reckon nothing approaching to the form of Marksman from 
among his many foals. The ungainly Fazzoletto leaves King Victor 
behind him to show that out of the proper material he can get race- 
horses, and makes us regret the more that the ill-fated Blue Riband 
had not stood up to confound his enemies and found the fortunes of 
his pluckiest and most devoted supporter. Gemma di Vergy has 
not repaid the attachment of his spirited owner in the Far West ; 
while Glenmasson, whose merits have been too long condemned to 
the cold shade of oblivion, shows boldly as compared with many 
others whose opportunities of signalizing themselves have been more 
frequent. Gunboat, and his brother Lifeboat, shine prominently in 
the ^ plating ' line : Ivan may be placed in the same cate^ry ; 
while Kettledrum shows no better than his ancient rival Dundee in 
the honours of successful sirehood. King of Kent may perhaps be 
proud of his ^one string' Paganini, and King of Trumps is again 
pretty well to the fore with his * half-milers.* The gigantic King 
Tom founds his fame on the exploits of Hippia, King Alfred, and 
Restitution, but his two-year olds have turned out exceedingly mode- 
rate, while the whole tribe, whether from conformation, constitu- 
tion, or stable connections, have proved themselves over and over 
again merely the horses *of a day.' The 'mammoth Knight of 
Kars,' as Dr. Shorthouse delights to call him, does not seem to have 
transmitted to his progeny that amplitude of * girth * for which he 
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is SO conspicuous, and can reckon nothing bevond the commonest 
pladng form in his numerous but not select list of winners. 
Knight of St. Patrick, whom the Sister Isle has appropriately claimed, 
is another son of the renowned Pocahontas; but Tenedos and 
Moslem, the pair who have swelled his winning figures to such a 
respectable amount, must surely be considered more lucky than 
deserving, considering that the one never beat a really first-ciass 
i animal, and that the other, except on one occasion, has shown little 
more than plating form. Lord of the Isles has had no Dundee or 
Scottish Chief to make his name a household word, though Mr. Merry 
still continues a limited patronag;e to his old favourite i but we hope 
for something yet, perchance m his old age, to remind us of his 
palmy days. Melody and Martinique are the names which will 
catch the eye of breeders in looking over the performances of Maca- 
roni's offspring, and his schoolfellow Carnival shows well with his 
coterie of winners, of whom Badsworth shines the * bright particular 
*' star.' The Marquis must rest his fame on that arch-impostor 
Viscount, and Satyr and Gomera have in some measure kept up the 
reputation of Marsyas, who, as a son of Orlando, is likely to enjoy a 
successful career. Monarque cuts but a despicable figure with his 
three winners, and no more of his old-fashioned two-year olds have 
^ yet burst upon the eyes of the racing world since the advent of 
the mighty Gladiateur, to whom Jennings has yet found no suc- 
cessor, faithfully as the public have backed and believed in the 
French ^vourites of later years. Wroughton recalls the name of 
another Derby winner, Musjid, who might perchance, had he lived, 
kave been no unworthy substitute for his sire ; and Newcastle, 
soother Newminster horse, but built on a far different scale to the 
Derby victor of 1859, can show Charnwood and Abstinence as 
pledges of the speed of his offspring. The ^ quality ' Newminster 
himself is dead, but he will live long in the exploits of Chanoinesse, 
Chatelherault, Laneret, Leonie, Strathconan, and Vespasian, though 
it is worthy of remark that Hermit, his Derby hero, has not one 
nice credited to him during the past year. Literally speaking, wc 
^pe that no son of his will be condemned to stand ^ in his shoes,' 
which have lately afforded endless amusement to the loungers in the 
Strand; but from what fame has whispered about the merits of 
Lord Clifden, whose stock have not yet appeared, we feel inclined 
to anticipate his promotion to the vacant ^step.' Sauntcrer, no 
longer expatriated, will have a chance next year of regaining the 
fiune which his two>year olds so Justly acquired for him in former 

Ers ; and Skirmisher, undoubtedly the best bred son of Voltigeur, 
got two useful ones for Mr. Savile in Rhysworth and Blueskin. 
The promise of the former was once high indeed, but overwork, and 
lately an ugly temper, have left a mark which even time may fail to 
eradicate. North Lincoln lays claim to the shifty Suffolk, while 
Lumky and Cocoa-Nut will perchance cause the ^ Sussex chesnut ' 
to be once more unearthed, and Greeks and Trojans to fight over his 
body with all th^ir ancient acrimony ; and as * Cedric the Saxon ' 
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and the erudite ^ Doctor ' strip for the coming fray, the world will 
look on in amaze, and Nutboume once more shine conspicuously 'in 
the annals of the Turf. Ladas will be the sheet-anchor of Lambton 
during the ensuing season, but Lictor and Mercury, who are the 
next most conspicuous among a host of winners, bear ample merits 
to the success of their sire in his * quiet sort of way/ Of all the 
animals who boast their descent from Stockwell, no one for syni-> 
metry, quality, and all other attributes of the genuine racer can be 
compared to Belladrum : and putting aside his performances, concern- 
ing the merits of which so many have ' agreed to differ,' no more com- 
plete beau'idial of a Derby horse has ever comforted the eyes 
of those whose sight has been gladdened by his gallant bearing. 
Over short courses the handsome Athena has held her own, and 
Heather Bell, more lucky than great, has brought grist to the Fy field 
coffers. That famous trial horse. Lord Ronald, has taken leave of 
the flat for the flagged course; Naivete's performances have en- 
hanced the fame of Blue Gown, while Robefp'crre, in the latter 
part of the season, gave evidence of 'such improvement on his early 
form, that were it not for his unfortunate disqualification, his name 
would surely have been on many a tongue in connection with the 
great race of the year. Sir Oliver having won eleven times out of 
twenty-six starts must rank as a plating king, and Vale Royal, 
in spite of his untoward temper, has shown, that in '^racine as in 
other pursuits, where there is a will there is a way. Orlando with 
Flower Giri and Miss Foote has left unsullied his reputation for 
begetting speedy two-year olds ; and Oulston's name will be kept 
alive by means of Atonement and Pladda. Oxford is sadly in need 
of another Student to revivify his waning fame, and we rejoice that 
the whilom Derby favourite, whose two-year old form was as brilliant 
as his decline and ^1 were disastrous, nas &llen into the hands of 
one who, while he will court the patronage of the highest born and 
noblest of their sex, will never consent to overtax his powers, or 
admit to his favours those of questionable lineage. Parmesan has 
hardly kept up the high promise which attached to the fretful 
D*£stournel ; Plum Pudding,' another Sweetmeat horse, lays claim 
to Indigestion and Cecil, the alpha and omega of handicap celebrities, 
and Prime Minister, with Hilda and Knight of the Garter, shows as 
bold a front as Palmerston. Promised Land, whose Turf career 
savoured more of milk than honey, must rely, like some ^ir for- 
saken, upon Breach of Promise, as a recompense for his neglect ; 
Rataplan will never retire into obscurity as long as he can boast 
himself the sire of animals like Blinkhoolie, Tabouret, and Minaret, 
though the uncertain temperament of animals like Taraban and the 
Corporal may deter many from their patronage of the Tickhill hero. 
St. Albans has a goodly array of winners to his name, of which De 
Vere, Julius, and Martyrdom, are the most conspicuous, although 
we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the market position of the 
latter in the Derby quotations) is warranted by his public form ; and 
if the stock of the Lcgcr winner of i860 have inherited the speed of 
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their sire, they have also, as a rule, been cursed with that unequal 
temper, which has on so many occasions militated against their 
success. Thormanby must 'rest' his fame on Crocus and Thor- 
waldsen, although Ironmaster may yet confer further celebrity on 
his sire, whose prestige has been sadly damaged by overwork in the 
labours of love during his first season. Windhound and Hobbie 
Noble were most unquestionably uncertain foal-getters, nor do the 
^ stock of Pantaloon, as a rule, show that aptitude for the increase 
I and multiplication of their species which is so desirable in horses 
serving at a high figure. Therefore we are inclined to hope for 
greater things from Thormanby's produce, when some judicious 
limit shall have been placed on his amours, which have hitherto been 
too free and promiscuous, as in the case of Blair Athol and others. 
Thormanby's old rival. Thunderbolt, has begotten something out of 

* the common in the speedy Electricity, and others of his stock have 
shown such form, as to cause a further requisition for his services 
during the present season. The Hermione colt must make or mar 
the fortunes of Tim WhifHer ; while Trumpeter's largest winner, 
the Duke of Beaufort, is but a poor successor to the notorious Lady 
Elizabeth, and the long list of celebrities which placed Mr. Hill's 

^ horse so high up on the list of successful sires last season. Beyond 

r his Grace, there is nothing in Trumpeter's list of winners above 

plating form, and no horse can be expected to keep up his patent 

of reputation on such unstable grounds as those upon which the 

son of Orlando found his claims. Underhand's winnings are some- 

. J. _ 1, «« 

what unduly swelled by the rather inglorious victories of The Spy, 
? and Van Galen shows no scion to rival the deeds of his ' single 
* swallow,* Tim Whiffler. Vedette is the sire of many winners of 
small races, but for action, quality, and neatness, he has never be- 
^ gotten anything half so good as Speculum, whose racing qualifications 
were of no mean order in the early part of the season. Vex was 
more fortunate than deserving, and the deeds of the remainder are 
I not worth recording. Fortunio and G4ant de Batailles have signa- 
lized themselves above the other descendants of Voltigeur, that 
^ high priest of the Blacklock blood,' although rumour is rife about 
Brennus, who will indeed have to throw his sword into the scale 

* which now kicks the beam against the dead weight of public opinion 
Md the persistent invectives of a relentless foe. Fairwind, Man- 
dr«»ke, and Typhon, are the best of the progeny of the defunct 
Weatherbit, whose stock have been mostly of the hardy and honest 
sort ; and of these Mandrake is clearly entitled to a certificate of first- 
class order, as few better horses over a distance of ground are to be 
found in these so-called degenerate and declining days of the Turf. 

i Wild Oats and Romping Girl are good advertisements for Wild 
Dayrell, but prejudice has been engendered against the staying 
powers of his stock by the almost universal failure of his scions as 
three-year olds. After brilliant two-year old careers, misfortune 
or mismanagement have attended them in after life, and the 
memory of The Rake will be fi-esh in the recollection of all. 
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Young Melbourne is slowly, but not the less surely, working him- 
self towards the top of the tree as a sire, and to have begotten such 
a horse as The Earl, is, in itself, a sufficient recommendation for 
breeders to keep his list full for many a year to come. Kingsland, 
Poinsettia, Prince Imperial, and Lord Glasgow's promising three- 
year old iUlies, are more illustrious scions than it falls to the lot of 
every horse to beget ; and no sire has fought his way more deter- 
minedly, or under greater disappointments to the front rank than 
Young Melbourne. And we most heartily concur in the judicious 
choice which has selected him <on Her Majesty's Service ' at 
Hampton Court, where he will be found no unworthy successor to 
thegrand old horse who has so lately passed away. 

Thus have we hastily danced at the list of successful sires which 
the labours of the statistician have presented to us, and have 
endeavoured briefly to call attention to the most illustrious of their 
progenv, upon whose past deeds so ereat a share of future patronage 
for their progenitors will depend. Every tree must be judged by its 
fruits : consequendy we have refrained from commenting on the 
prospects of those late aspirants to fime who have as yet had no 
opportunity of showing their worth as fathers of our ^Icings to b^.' 
Nor have we gone out of our way to bestow even a passing notice 
upon some whose efforts at the Stud have belied the reputations 
they gained upon the Turf; nor upon others whose ignoble career 
as racers may perchance hereafter be forgotten in the brilliancy of 
their successes as sires. Breeders must learn and study for them- 
selves the interesting results of crosses in all their various permuta- 
tions and combinations. Chance may occasionally produce a 
fiivourable issue,^but in the long run he will'be the most successful, 
who can supply the garnered teaching of his experience to sound 
theoretical reasoning, and whose knowledge of the secrets of nature, 
acquired by diligent care and observation, is brought to bear upon 
problems which others are content to leave unsolved, or to resign 
their solution to those charlatans and sophists who lay claim to 
omniscience, and to the unwary are a delusion and a snare. Despite 
of a great Turf crisis, the effects of which are slowly passing away, 
and in the face of Sir Joseph Hawley*s propositions relative to the 
early running of two-year olds. Stud Prospects were never brighter 
than at present; nor as long as so many and valuable strains of 
blood and in such infinite variety are left to us, need we fear the 
deterioration of the thoroughbred horse or the decline of our national 
pastime. 

Amphion. 
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SPORTING PICTURES. 

The power of realizing the pleasures of the past with all the keen- 
ness of present enjoyment, is a rare and enviable one ; and believing 
as we do that the pleasures of the Chase are amongst the most 
enjoyable that fall to the lot of mortal man, we feel grateful to the 
poet or the artist when he enables us by some vivid creation of his 
own to recal past delights — 

* And live the bright days of our youth o'er again.* 

Who can forget the delight of the November morning, with the 
southerly wind and cloudy sky — sure heralds of a scent 5 when — 

* The Hunt meet around the lee covert afar, 

And awaiting the burst, smoke their silent cigar V 

or who can recal that burst, the rattling joyousness of the scene, 
without feeling again the blood tingling to the very tips of his fingers ? 
In casting our eyes backwards, the features of some particular runs — 
kwy indeed, we admit — seemed carved in indestructible characters 
on the memory. Here was the dip we reached only just in time to 
see the sternmost hound crossing the opposite ridge, as he slipped, 
as it were, out of sight. Here was the stream where, with panting 
flank and sdmost glasing eyeball. Skylark,* pure in blood and gentlest 
of her race, and] yet withal with a spirit so high and free, that she 
would go till she dropped, gave the first warnings of distress as she 
picked her way across the water ; and here was the finish witnessed 
only by some' choice few out of the 150 who met for that run. 
These and such-like recollections are intensely enjoyable by those 
who can realize them, and it is this quality that has made the sport- 
ing picture so popular in England ; and yet, to tell the truth, neither 
the poet nor the artist has hitherto been very successful with the 
subject. How very few really good descriptions of the horse 
can be found in the whole range of ancient and modern poetry ! 
The description in the Book of Job is commonly referred to as com- 
plete, while Homer and Shakespeare are admitted to have known 
^d appreciated him : but these apart, how few have succeeded 
in their eflForts to give the true character of the horse 1 Burns, in his 
address to his old mare Maggie, draws the horse of his country with 
his usual power, but she was but a Scotch galloway, and he knew of 
none other. Somerville, again, describes the old-fashioned hunter of 
a* hundred years ago, such as Sartorius delighted to paint him, but 
all the higher qualities of the noble animal are scarcely touched by 
cither ; and if this be so in the poet, how much more in the artist ! 
There are many who have been able to take an excellent likeness of 
the racer in his box or paddock, but thev fail when they try to in- 
vest him with all his attributes in the field. Landsecr has idealized 

• Skylark was a celebrated hunter of the late accomplished sportsman, George 
Templer, of Stover. 
VOL XVI. — NO. 108. ^ 
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the dog, and Rosa Bonheur the ox, but both alike fail with the horse, 
the * Horse Fair ' of the latter, and the ' Queen's Pony ' of the 
former, to the contrary notwithstanding. His fiery impatience at 
the meet — his boundless form and strength in the first burst — his 
quiet settling down to his work as the pace quickens and the distance 
extends, and then his distress and gameness as the long run dra^vs to 
a close — all these arc subjects for the highest art, and yet rarely, very 
rarely, attained by artists of the greatest professional eminence. AVc 
have been led to these reflections by the contemplation of some Sport- 
ing pictures by Mr. Shayer ; and with the full sense of the great dif- 
ficulty of accomplishing in verse, what we think he has been so suc- 
cessful in with the pencil, we venture to annex as a pendant the follow- 
ing description, taken from the life, by an excellent Sportsman, novsr, 
alas! no more, of 

* THE LITTLE BLOOD HACK.' 

' Old £Icrod*s rich blood in the veins of his sire, 
From the desert Kochlain drew vigour and fire ; 
His dam a New Forester, active and wild. 
From glorious Marske drew her line undefiled. 
With free action, high-mettled, and starting each vein, 
O^er his glossy bay coat, with black legs, tail, and mane. 
High-withered, long-reached, and a broad span his back. 
He was foaled for a pet — was The Little Blood Hack. 

* With his taper brown muzzle, hawk's eye, and swan neck, 
And a star in his forehead, the only white speck, 
Round foot, clear flat legs, swelling arm, and deep chest. 
Low fillets, square hocks, and his temper the best. 
When fleet across country the merry pack go. 

And the welkin resounds with the loud Tally Ho ! 
With the Squire*s eldest son — ^a mere boy — on his back, 
Close up to their stems went The Little Blood Hack. 

* But years had gone by, and the boy a young man. 
To prepare for the world has at Oxford began ; 
Still his favourite is with him, unblemished no more, 
There's a splint swelling high on the near leg before, 
And the iron has left its deep seams on his hocks. 
Still a picture to look at, he stands in his box ^ 

Or with terrets all covered, and harness jet black, 
He leads in a Undem, The Little Blood Hack. 

* Grown aged and withered, a favourite still, 
Fat, lazy, and left to do just as he will. 

The Little Blood Hack in a paddock now th rives. 

Or draws the old lady about the green drives. 

Or the children upon him will get up astride, 

Teazing Robert, the old groom, to teach them to ride. 

Till his life he resigns to old age's attack. 

And sleeps 'neath the chestnut. The Little Blood Hack.' 
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SADLER V. SMITH. 

The judgment in Sadler v. Smith is only what might have been 
expected from the proceedings at the trial. The Lord Chief Justice, 
as is his wont, allowed his feelings to overbear his judgment; and 
the plaintiff was fortunate enough to have him, in consequence, as 
advocate as well as judge. We have no doubt that Sir. A. Cock- 
burn in this matter thinks he has been on the side of justice and 
true sport. But in truth a greater blow could hardly have been 
dealt against them both. Unfortunately the stakes, in cases like the 
present, are seldom sufficient to allow of a case being carried into a 
Court of Appeal ; the present judgment, therefore, will probably be 
allowed to stand, and no referee will be safe. There can be 
no question but that the decision would be reversed in a higher 
Court ; but meanwhile, what are referees to do ? We say un- 
hesitatingly, ignore the judgment entirely. As a legal judgment, 
there is. not a lawyer who would not pronounce it worthless. 
As a decision upon the facts, it has only to be examined a little to 
show its complete absurdity. Now, what is the law, and what are 
the facts of the case ? Kelley and Sadler make a match to scull 
from Putney to Mortlake, upon the usual terms, and with the usual 
proviso that the decision of the referee is to ht final — the meaning 
of such an arrangement being thoroughly understood among sports- 
men to be, that the referee is to be sole judge of the rules and laws 
applicable, as well as of the facts ; and that his decision cannot be 
impugned unless mala fides could be shown. We are by no means 
sure even, in this last case, whether mala fides in the referee alone 
would be sufficient. We are rather inclined to think that the 
party claiming the stakes would have to be connected with the 
fraud, in order to defeat his claim. It is difficult to discover the 
precise grounds of the Chief Justice's decision. There is a jumble 
of the law and the facts which is very distressing, and whichlforms 
an appropriate sequel to the trial. It is really quite astounding to 
think that so much ignorance could exist upon such a point as this 
in these days. The Judge, the Counsel, and the Jury seem to have 
known nothing about such a matter as racing. Indeed, Serjeant 
Ballantine admitted that he knew nothing of the subject, and is per- 
fectly innocent of the slightest notion as to which is the handle and 
which the blade of an oar. What a pity it is that more of those 
connected with the trial were not not equally frank ! We believe 
at last Mr. Brickwood was taken in on one side \ but with that 
exception there was a most refreshing absence of all prejudice upon 
the matter. The Chief Justice seemed to look upon it as the first 
race ever rowed from Putney to Mortlake. The fact is, that no 
one ever dreamed of doubting the law, until the halting judgment in 
the present case. And now to examine the so-called decision a 
little further. Sir A. Cockburn says there was no start, and no race. 
Now, we think it will help us to a right conclusion if we remember 

M 2 
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that there was no starter appointed by the Articles ; and next, that 
the men had started for the race on the preceding day, and that the 
race on the occasion in question was only a continuation of that pre- 
viously begun. Well, then ; there being no starter, the men were 
as usual to start themselves. The Chief Justice says that if one of 
them, from illness or any other cause, chose to take out his pipe 
when he got to his station, instead of starting, the referee would 
have no jurisdiction. And of course, if Sadler had knocked 
Kelley on the head with a scull, and disabled him, the referee 
would have been equally precluded from giving a decision, 
in consequence of the race not having begun. On the argu- 
ment the other day, this was eventually given up, and it was at 
length conceded, that, under such circumstances, the Referee 
would have the power to order the other man to row over the 
course. Still, the Judges don't seem to have got the idea out of their 
heads, and the spectre still haunts them to the end of their judg- 
ment. The cases cited on behalf of the plaintiff showed the most 
hopeless ignorance. In the first place, it has been decided in Parr 
V. Winteringham, and other cases, that stewards of a race meeting 
do not hold the position of arbitrators, but have much larger powers ; 
and in the next place, one of the cases cited was that of a race 
where a starter was appointed by the articles ; which fact, to any 
one of ordinary understanding, we should have thought would have 
made a sufficient distinction. We need hardly say that a referee 
at a private match is very much in the same position as stewards at 
a race meeting, and has much the same powers. Therefore, upon 
the ground that the second meeting was but a continuation of the 
first, and that even had this not been so, a referee has power under 
the circumstances to award the stakes, we are^ of opinion that the 
referee was right in claiming and exercis'mg the power which he did. 
But then it is said, assuming all this, he did not do it properly. 
Now this is exactly the very case intended to be met by the clause 
in the Articles : * The decision of the referee is to be final.' There 
is not a word in the judgment which does not impugn the discretion 
of the referee. It all resolves itself into this : We think the referee 
should have given Sadler another chance. We say that the referee 
was under no obligation whatever to give Sadler notice of what he 
was going to do. It was not imperative upon him to do so. If he 
thought that Sadler wanted to prevent the race being properly 
decided, in order to save his backers' money, it was quite enough 
justification for what he did. Of course the referee in the abstract 
is bound to give the men a fair chance. But whether he has done 
so or not is for him to decide. Had one more chance been given, 
why not another, and another ? Then, again, it is said the referee's 
message was not conveyed to Sadler, and so it was no feir decision ; 
or, rather, it was a conditional order which was inoperative because 
the conditions had not been performed. Had this been the only 
decision, and had the referee afterwards revoked it, there might have 
been something in the objection. But :t was, in fact, only a step 
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towards giving the final decision. Had Kelley not gone the distance, 
through an attack of illness, or anything of that kind, the referee 
probably would not have awarded the race to him. But it was the 
subsequent decision upon which the stakeholder acted, and how it 
was arrived at was no business of his — his duty was simply to pay 
over the money according to the referee's decision. If allowed to 
challenge one step leading to a decision, why not all ? Where can 
you stop ? And in such case every match would have to be decided 
by a court of law, the especial objeet intended to be provided 
against. It would not be difficult to get any number of unsuccessful 
backers to swear that Citizen Q was in such a position that it was 
impossible the referee could have seen. In these cases it must be 
left to the referee to decline, if necessary, to give a decision at all. 
And in any case in which he did not see any honourable referee 
would do so. But it must be left to him, if sport is to be carried on 
as sport. For however plausible it may seem to step in in one par- 
ticular case on the plea of preventing injustice, the evil done to true 
sport by throwing doubt upon the decisions of a referee is incalcu- 
lable. Upon this point a remark of the Chief Justice is altogether 
conclusive against his own judgment. He is reported to have 
remarked : ' supposing an umpire at a cricket match were to turn 
* his back to the play, he could not be in a position to decide.' This 
is perfectly true and obvious ; but, nevertheless, ifh^ did decide, his 
decision would be binding. We all know that if an umpire gave a 
man as bowled out by a ^ no ball,' the decision could not be disputed. 
We look upon this case as most unfortunate. It was a case of the 
first impression with the Chief Justice, and he seems to have com- 
municated his own feelings to those about him. Not a little 
remarkable was it to find Harry Kelley in the position of the 
unpopular candidate. He has done more for the honour of the 
Thames than any rowing man who ever lived. He has always gone 
straight and never lost his pluck. But may there not be a very 
good reason for such a state of feeling ? On the occasion when the 
foul occurred, Kelley was ahead. It was known which was the 
better man — there was no other way for people to save their money 
than to endeavour to have the match declared void. But fortunately 
they have met again ; the former decision of the referee has been amply 
confirmed, and, though beaten in the action, Kelley on his merits is 
without doubt the better man, and, in justice and law, was entitled 
to the stakes. 

Since the above was written, we hear that the case is to be 
appealed. If ^Jiis be so, we may hope that the crude impressions 
of the Queen's Bench may be set aside by a legal judgment. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SCENT.* 

Thi ground has become settled after the late rains, the olouds are high, 
and the daj is so still that, were it not for a feeling of nip in the air, as Mr. 
Jorrocks looks out of his window, he could not tell that the wind was in the 
east. Upon consulting the barometer, and finding it on the rise, Mr. J. 
vows that ' he must either fly or die to-daj.* But alas ! for the experience 
of even such an authority as Mr. Jorrocks, there turns out to be not a particle 
of soent. On some other occasion he sees old Priestess rolling on the grass, 
or he notes the dewdrops hanging on the thorn, or the grass covered with 
gossamer, or some other equally infallible sign, and predicts no scent, and the 
hounds are tied to their fox. Mr. J. observes that he must have been a very 
stinking one. 

No one can say to a certainty whether hounds can run or not until they 
have had the chance of settling to a scent, and even then scent frequently 
changes in the course of a day without any apparent cause. Beck ford writes 
very diffidently upon the subject of scent, * for scent is, I beUeve, what we 
' sportsmen know least about.' He further adds, ' I believe that scent 

* depends chiefly on two things — the condition the ground is in, and the 
' temperature of the air.' We take it that of these two requirements the 
former is the most important. A dry season is always a bad one, but when 
there has been * a nice splash of rain,' as Charles Payne calls it, and the 
country has been thoroughly saturated with wet, you may expect good runs 
and tired horses. We have been strengthened in this opinion by reading an 
interesting little book, lately published by Mr. Bidge of Grantham, entitled 

* The Memoirs of the Belvoir Hounds, from their Earhest Records to the 

* Present Day.' It has been compiled from accoimts of each day's sport, 
written at the time, by practical sportsmen connected with the hounds, of 
which we give the following extracts : — 

USeason 1809, 18 10. — Shaw, huntsman. There was a deal of sport this 
' season, as the ground was very wet, and they hunted till May. 
' 1811, 1812. — An excellent season for sport. AVeather favourable, and 

* country wet. 

* 18 14, 18 1 5.— A very wet season. November showed good sport, though 
' the hounds were unsuccessful in killing foxes : from February ist excellent 

* sport.' 

' 1 8 ao, 1 8 2 1 . — Goosey, himtsman. Up to Christmas the sport was brilliant ; 
' after Christmas-day not one day's sport perfect in all respects took place. 

* February was the driest month on record. From January loth to February 
' i8th not a drop of rain fell. 

* 1 8a I, 1 8a 2. — ^An extraordinary season for good sport. The wind never 

* veered, except for one week from south and west points. The country was 
' always in excellent state, occasionally too deep. 

* i8a6, 1827.— This was not a good season for sport. The ground, before 
' Christmas, was too hard. 

' 1849, 1850.— Goodall, huntsman. The season was a satisfactory one for 

* sport. A deal of rain during the season. 

* 1850, 1 85 1. — Good sport the beginning of the season, though the ground 

* was dry. 

* 1852, 1853.— Very much rain fell in November, and throughout the 

* season. There was a deal of sport, and some excellent runs. 

• • Memoirt of the Belroir Houndu.' Kidge, High Sheet, Gnmtham. 
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' iSsSt 1854. — ^After a very wet summer and autumn, a succession of high 
winds prevailed, and spoiled the first part of the season ; then followed the 
long and severe frost, and almost immediately after dry weather commenced, 
and lasted to the end of the season. It was a bad season for sport. 

* 1854, 1855. — It ^^ a bad season for sport, for the ground, owing to the 
dry summer of 1854, was hard, and the scent was bad. 

* 1855, 1856. — The summer of 1855 was very dry. Then came a deal of 
rain through the season, which was first-rate in quality of sport. 

* 1856^ 1857. — This season was very wet,^and an excellent one for sport. 
Many of the runs will challenge comparison with those of any previous 
seuon. The wind was seldom in the east. 

* 1857, 1858. — This was on the whole a bad season. Sport was pretty good 
in November and December ; then came frost, never severe, dry winds, and 
DO scent. 

'i860, 1 861. — Cooper, huntsman. The season was above an average for 
sport ; the country very wet and deep, and rain perpetual. 

* 1 86 1, 1862. — The early part of the season was dry, and there was no sport. 
In the latter part an imusual quantity of rain fell, and the sport was good. 

' 1862, 1863. — From the third week in December till 2nd of February the 

country was very wet, and the sport excellent. After that very dry weather 

set in, and though the hounds ran well in the evenings, there were few 
runs. 

* 1863, 1864. — "^bo rainfall in England was small Sport on the whole 
was bad. 

'1864, 1865. — ^is ^^ tbo worst season for sport for many years. All 

November the ground was dry, and too hard to ride. Scarcely one good 
scenting day throughout the season. 

' 1865, 1866. — This season was far above the average for sport. The country 
' was very wet.' 

From these extracts, and from other parts of Mr. Kidge's book, to which 
^ refer our readers, may be gathered the experience of more than half a 
century, showing the paramount influence that the state of the ground 
zeroises upon scent. 

What was it that] gave the Shires, and a few other favoured localities, a 
superiority over the rural countries but that their soil naturally carries a 
more lasting scent? Strong clay lands, where the blackthorn knows how to 
grow, and where the brooks and ditches are broad and deep, to carry the 
^'•ter off, these were the countries for sport, until they were spoiled by 
excessive drainage, and every field became stained by cattle at all seasons. 

In light, shallow soils a holding scent is rare, if we except the maiden turf 
of the Downs, where hounds can generally run. In the fern and heather of 
the Kew Forest, where a fox brushes as he goes along, a body scent, and not 
only a pad scent, is retained, which hounds can hunt with a fox a long way 
*head : hounds cannot, however, carry a good head there, as the sheep tracks, 
which the foxes use, will only admit of their going in Indian file. In wood- 
land countries the fallen and rotting leaves are a great impediment to scent, 
•lid save many a fox's hfe. When the March winds set in, and have parched 
up the land, it is time for Masters of Hounds to fall back upon their moist 
woodlands, for there is no longer any fun to be had in the open. 

Although we beUeve that scent depends chiefly upon the condition of the 
ground, it depends upon the air also. There is no such enemy to sport as a 
^iaterous wind which blows the scent about, and breaks the continuity of 
the line. Falling rain, unless very violent, affects scent but little; but rain 
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in the air is fatal. A white catch frost is prejudicial, inasmuch as it makes 
the ploughs cany ; but an old-fashioned black frost, for about ten days at 
Christmas-time, cleanses the soil, settles the weather, and makes a good scent 
both before and after. Just as such a frost sets in there is generallj a £aixious 
scent. In Mr. MeynelFs historical run from Billesdon Coplow to Snderby 
Hall, ' the wind was north-east forbiddingly keen/ and it froze hard the whole 
day. Lord Southampton's hounds had a burning scent with a fox which had 
gone through water, and it had frozen upon his coat in icicles. Bob 'Ward 
declared that he could hear them rattle as he went along I 

In £ftct, hounds have run in nearly every conceivable state of the atmosphere, 
but what carries them on, and kills the fox, is a steady, imiform scent. There 
cannot be an uniform scent where there are frequent variations of soil ; and 
hounds, after revelling in a scent that requires no stooping for, become too 
impatient to hunt an inferior one. But this leads to the consideration of 
difference of scent, another part of the question, and much more difficult to 
treat 
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BY * THE OLD SHEKARRY.' 
CHAPTER I. 

• 

THE PENINSULA OF SINAI — ITS HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY COM- 
PARED — OUR PREPARATIONS AND DEPARTURE FROM SUEZ 

INSUBORDINATION NIPPED IN THE BUD — t6r AND ITS INHA- 
BITANTS — OUR MARCH AND ENCAMPMENT — THE CONVENT OF 
ST. CATHERINE — JEBEL MOUSA — MOUNT CATHERINE — * THE 

asamer/ and a BEDOUIN soir£:e. 

Between the gulfs of Suez and Akaba lies the peninsula of Sinai, 
one of the most remarkable regions on the face of the earth, not only 
on account of its interesting associations with the earliest history ot 
the world, but also for its peculiar natural physical features. 

Its history may be said to commence and end with the tradition or 
the wanderings of the Israelites, as described in the Pentateuch ; and 
from the earliest records it appears that the grand object of every 
traveller visiting these parts has been to connect the marvellous 
events recorded with the scene of action. In this none base suc- 
ceeded. The route of the twelve tribes has never been satisfactorily 
determined ; the site where they are said to have passed^th rough the 
Red Sea is unknown ; and it is still an open question whether Mount 
Serbal, Jebel-Mousa, Mount Catherine, Ras-Safeafeh, or Jebel 
Monejah is the Sinai of the Exodus, where it is alleged ^ the Law 
* was given to Moses.' On each of these subjects the most learned 
explorers either disagree on all material points, or decline to give 
any decisive opinion, which latter course is perhaps the wisest, as at 
the present day there is no conclusive evidence to identify the history 
of the earliest ages with the locality. 

It is now over 3,400 years ago since the Israelites are said to have 
passed from Ramcses, in Egypt, to Jericho beyond Jordan ; and 
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although the line of march is described with wonderful precision in 
the tradition, and the names oi forty^iwo halting-places are recorded, 
not a single place mentioned tallies, either in name or description, 
with any locality known in the present day, with the exception of 
the point of starting and the ultimate destination. Thirty-four 
centuries is a great gap even in the history of the world, and during 
that period the natural features of the country which served as ancient 
landmarks must have been entirely changed by the action of water 
and volcanic agency, so that the present topography serves but little 
to identify events tnat occurred at such a remote period. 

It was not for the purpose of * treading in the footsteps of Moses,* 
or * walking in the paths of the chosen people,' that I found my way 
to these regions ; for I confess being much more interested in the 
doings of Disraeli and his party in the present day, than in following 
up the track of his ancestors, where the ' trail * is cold^ and all * sign * 
^literated, 

I had on several occasions passed the arid-looking mountains of 
Tor on my passages up and down the Red Sea, and each time re- 
solved to make an expedition into the interior whenever an oppor- 
tunity should occur. In the autumn of last year, whilst staying at 
Suez, 1 had the good fortune to fall in with M. Allard, an engineer, 
who was engaged in the construction of the greatest work of the 
^ — the Suez Canal — and we determined to cruise along the coast 
to the port of T&r, and there hiring camels, to visit the so-called 
' holy places^* and shoot a few ibex on the adjacent mountains. My 
oU friend Colonel Kenedy, who was at Cairo, got me a teskeree or 
nrman from one of the ministers, which was thought necessary to 
insure us a safe conduct amongst the tribes, and M. A Hard obtained 

* letter of introduction to the Prior of the Convent of Mount Sinai 
from the head of some branch establishment. 

As we only intended to be away three weeks, our preparations and 
wiablishment were not very large, and three camels were accounted ' 
sufficient to carry the whole of our gear. One of Edgington's 

* Wigwam ' tents, waterproof sheets, bedding, and clothes formed 
the first load ; our armament, stores, comestibles, cooking utensils, 
and servants' rugs the second ; whilst three large bullock-leather 
water-skins were the destined load for the third. 

Our stores consisted of a bag of rice, curry stuff, a case or two of 
w*ne, and condiments, a dozen tins of pdte de fois gras^ two dozen 
two-pound tins of soups, a goat- skin full of coffee, another of tobacco, 
^ stock of onions, limes, and charcoal, six sheep, and two dozen fowls. 

I had three of my own special followers. First, niy henchman, 
Achmed, an Arnaout, who had served in the Bashi-Bazouks, and 
whom I seduced out of the Land Transport Train ; a strong, active 
fellow, who could hold his own against any three ordinary Egyptians ; 
secondly, a Frenchman, Le Sage [who ought rather to have been 
named * Le Sou,* for he always got tight when he had a chance], a 
first-rate cook, and an honest, well-meaning fellow, mais un blageur 
* premier force ; and last, but not least, a huge Seedee, a ci-devant 
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fireman in one of the steamers from Aden, who had been out -^vith 
me on two trips to Jebel Ataka, a high range to the south-west of 
Suez. 

M. Allard had two Egyptian servants, both very fair specimens 
of the country, who could turn their hands to anything, and he also 
engaged as guides two young Bedouins, who had come into Suez 
with loads of charcoal, and knew the country. We took no drago- 
man with us, as both Allard and myself had a fair knowledge of the 
vernacular, and could make ourselves perfectly understood. 

One of Allard's friends in the Consulate lent us a large half-decked 
boat of about twelve tons, with two masts,' and large lateen sails, 
which afforded more than ample accommodation for all our party^ so 
we offered a free passage to an Arab merchant and his servant, who 
was going to Tor with an assortment of * knickknacs ' and cloth for 
sale or barter, and he in return gave us a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation as to the country, and promised to procure us camels at a 
moderate rate of hire, upon our arrival at that port. 

All being ready, we started at daylight on Sunday morning with a 
fair wind, which sent our craft along merrily until ten o'clock, when 
it grew light, and gradually died away. — I forgot to mention that we 
hired tv/o Suez boatmen to assist in working the boat, both 
sturdy, strong-looking fellows, but with anything but prepossessing 
physiognomies -y in fact, one of them was as sullen and morose a 
looking cur as I ever saw — such a one ' whose face would hang 
* him.' When the calm came on I ordered our people to get out 
the oars and pull ashore ; for although we had every convenience 
for making a fire on board, I preferred to have the cooking done on 
land. The boatmen protested against pulling, and not only refused 
to take an oar, but were cheeky to Allard, who had engaged them. 
Knowing the danger of allowing even the appearance of insubordi- 
nation in an expedition like ours, I determined to nip it in the bud, 
and make a severe example of the first offenders ; so taking up one 
of the rhinoceros-hide coorbatchs used in camel driving, I gave the 
sullen-looking party a couple of stinging cuts across the shoulders, 
at the same time bidding him turn to at the oars. Instead of doing 
this he attempted to draw his knife, but before he could get it out I 
gave him a right and left, straight from the shoulder, between the 
eyes, and dropped him into the bottom of the boat almost senseless. 
When he came round he began blubbering and calling on Allah j but 
as he was still sulky, and refused to take an oar, at a signal from me 
my fellows laid him on his face along a thwart, and whilst Achmed 
sat on his head, and the Seedee on his legs, I gave him a couple of 
dozen, well laid on, which brought out the hallelujah chorus with 
every variation. I then made the second boatman take his place, 
and, whilst my hand was in, administered a dose of the same regimen, 
giving him only half the quantity, which he took without howling, 
simply grunting out *Taiheeb ! Taiheeb !* (* Good !' * Good !') at every 
cut. 'I'his sharp treatment effected a complete cure, and was not 
again required ; it taught both parties their true position 5 they turned 
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to at once, and afterwards did as they were told without a murmur. 
With this class of people expostulation and reasoning is useless, and 
so much waste of time and breath. Blows are the only effective 
argument they can understand, and without their aid there is no 
getting on amongst the Egyptians, who are a stubborn race. 

We landed on the Asiatic side, about ten miles south of Ain 
Mousa, * the wells of Moses •/ and whilst our people were engaged 
in cooking, I strolled along the beach, and shot two brace and a half of 
curlew, and a couple of grey teal, to the intense astonishment and 
delight of the Bedouins, who had never seen birds shot flying before. 
Having dined we re-^mbarked at about two in the afternoon, and a 
fresh breeze springing up we carried on all night, being favoured by 
the moon, and at eleven the next morning found ourselves abreast 
of the scarped cliff of Jebel Hummam. Here we landed and visited 
the hot springs, and caves of Faraoun, or Pharaoh, near which place 
I killed a gazelle with No. 5 shot, as it started up from a bit of 
cover close under my feet. We performed our ablutions in the stream, 
close to the embouchure, where the water is tepid, and excited 
the intense surprise of the Bedouins, who watched me lather my head 
and beard in mute amazement, and after we had dined returned to 
the boat, hoisted up sail, and were again speeding through the green 
waters of the Red Sea. Keeping well away from the lee of the 
high land, a stiff breeze carried us along at a spanking rate, and 
the white foam in our wake, and the hissing of the water at the bow 
told me that our little craft was going the pace. With the ex- 
ception of Achmed — who had implicit confidence in my navigation 
— as the wind freshened and the sea got up, the faces of my com- 
panions grew longer, and more grimly pale with fear; one afrer 
another remonstrated against my carrying on, and urged my making 
for the shore, and waiting until the gale subsided ; but I laughed at 
their terrors, for the boat rode over the water like a bird, and I 
knew that we should be in smooth water after weathering Cape Ras 
Jehan, besides, it was impossible to land with such a sea running, as 
the boat would have been dashed to pieces against the scarped rocks 
that rose precipitately from the water's edge. I had the helm myself, 
and by keeping the craft in proper trim, with the exception of a little 
spray breaking over her half deck, she scarcely made any water, 
and after a time my people began to regain their equanimity, and 
amused j themselves with spinning yarns. The next morning we 
arrived at Tor, our port of destination, a miserable-looking place, 
inhabited by a few Arab shopkeepers and a heterogeneous breed of 
Greek Christians, who appeared to be anything but a desirable 
community to dwell amongst. On landing, Allard and I, preceded 
by our fellow-voyager, went to the head official of the village, a 
Hadji, who upon our exhibiting the teskeree^ was extremely civil, 
giving us coffee and pipes, and at once procured us four camels with 
their drivers and three hygeens or trotting camels, two of which were 
for our own riding, and the third for Le Sage, as in long journeys I 
always make it a practice to mount the chef de cuisine^ lest he 
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should be too fatigued to cook the dinner on arrival. I gave the 
Hadji a liberal bucksheech for the trouble he had taken, and he 
promised to look after our boat, and the two boatmen \^e w^ere 
leaving behind to keep it in order. 

He did not give us a very encouraging account of the game to be 
found in this district, but told us that on the mountain of Oom 
Shomar there were plenty of wild goats, and he procured us four 
Bedouins to serve as guides who knew their haunts. We encamped 
about two miles from the village, in a fine date tope close to the 
tepid springs of Ain Mousa, which are strongly impregnated v^ith 
sulphur, and occupied ourselves in getting our gear into marching 
order. Achmet, who considered himself a judge of camel-flesh, chose 
our animals, and assured us that they were in famous marching 
condition, as they had plenty of fat on the hump, clean sinewy legs, 
and good feet 

The next morning soon after daylight we were en route for the 
interior, and passing in a north-easterly direction over a sandy plain, 
which extended between the mountains and the sea, entered the 
Ouadi Hebron, a gorge between two lofty ranges. Halting during 
the intense heat of the day under the grateful shade of some over- 
hanging rocks, we continued our route in the afternoon until we 
came to a stream, where we encamped for the night. Dinner over, 
and all our animals being securely tethered and fed, our people made 
a fire of camels' dung and brushwood, round which we all sat to 
hold a consultation, and Achmet, by distributing a liberal allowance of 
coffee and tobacco to each of our followers, opened their hearts and 
made them glad. All Islam, whether Osmanlee or Arab, have 
an innate love of the narcotic berry, and although it is a luxury rarely 
to be met with in the desert, there is nothing more grateful to a 
Bedouin. With coffee and tobacco he is a happy mortal. 

After my lengthened sojourn amidst the unnatural restraints ever 
attendant upon civilization, varied only by such transient excite- 
ments as * the little yillage * can give, a confirmed wanderer like 
myself finds it a relief to be once more in the wilds, unfettered and 
untrammelled by laws and customs, and free to follow the impulses 
of his nature. At such a time I always feel that the bivouac watch- 
fire is my true home, and that I have led a roving life too long, 
and loved its freedom too well ever again to relish a monotonous 
existence passed between four walls. The scene of our camp that 
night was one that Salvator Rosa would have delighted to picture. 
In the far west a blood-red African sun was setting in gorgeous 
splendour, and his radiance still lighted up the higher peaks and 
crests that rose above the sombre-coloured cliffs on either side the 
valley, and caused the ripples on the pool to glisten like burnished 
silver as they refracted back the light of departing day. Here and 
there the dark foliage of the wide-spreading carob was interspersed 
with clumps of fan-leaved palms, or the lighter verdure of the 
feathery tamarisk, and sensitive mimosa, which droops its leaves even 
when too roughly shaken by the wind. In the foreground was our 
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tent, and near it our camels were lazily dozing, whilst all around were 
picturesque groups of swarthy figures reclining in all attitudes. As 
daylight faded, and the grey shadows deepened and gathered rapidly 
round, the flickering blaze of the watch fire gave a mystic and almost 
i^eird-like appearance to the scene, and the shrill cry of the cicadi, 
the low melancholy soughing of the wind, the rippling murmurs of the 
stream as it winds its way unseen amid the sedges, the mysterious 
breathings or pulsations of Nature, and the wild music of the night 
seemed to shed a magic-like influence upon the mind, and it is at 
such an hour the sons of Ishmael love to gather together and relate 
their wild tales. Their thoughts veer back upon the past, and 
memory awakens, with almost supernatural vividness, scenes of old 
joys and sorrows that long since slept, and would have been for- 
gotten in the ordinary routine and bustle of an every-day life. Then 
old traditions are told that have been passed down from generation 
to generation, and in this manner the earliest history of the world 
and the greater part of the mysterious events therein recorded have 
been handed down from the days of the patriarchs until the age 
when writing was discovered. Can we wonder, then, at the apparent 
incongruities of a record, the events of which extend over a period 
of nearly six thousand years ? 

The next morning we started up the valley at daylight, and 
following the water-course, on each side of which was a narrow belt 
of date palms, tamarisk, and mimosa, after a four hours' march along 
a very well marked-out track we crossed a pass 'the Nagb Hebron,' 
descended into a long winding valley, the Ouadi £s Slav, and again 
ascended the pass Nagb el Deira, and encamped on the Ouadi el 
Racha, * the valley of repose.' The next morning we were in sight 
of Jebel Mousa, and a short march brought us to the convent which, 
with its lofty embattled walls, square bastioned angles, and deserted 
watch-tower, looks more like a fortalice of feudal times than an 
abode of priests ; and the resemblance is somewhat kept up by the 
entrance being situated some thirty feet from the ground. We, 
however, entered by the garden gate, which is strongly plated with 
iron, and after waiting a few minutes in an open balcony on which 
the chambers devoted to guests open, the superior and several of his 
brethren entered. He offered us accommodation in the convent, 
but for several reasons we preferred to encamp outside ; and after 
thanking him for his proffered hospitality, we simply asked per- 
mission to look over the convent, which was immediately granted. 
We presented the letter of introduction we had brought with us, 
which the prior opened, and glanced at the signature, but passed on 
to an attendant priest without reading, and we then adjourned to the 
refectory, where coffee, raki made from dates, and different kinds of 
fruits were offered us. 

We then were conducted round the building, which consists of a 
large quadrangle divided into several courts, containing the Church 
of the Transfiguration, about a score of neglected-looking chapels 
dedicated to different saints, a library, cloisters for the monks, and a 
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more modern-looking building for guests. The church is divided 
into nave and aisles by granite columns ; the roof is blue, spangled 
with stars ; and there is the usual priestly paraphernalia, consisting 
of gaudily-decorated images, pictures of saints and martyrs^ silver 
lamps, gilt candlesticks, and such-like gear. We had to take ofF 
our boots before entering the chapel of the Burning Bush, which is 
considered * the Holy of Holies,' as it is pretended that here the Lord 
appeared to Moses. We were also shown a sarcophagus of ^vhite 
marble containing relics said to have belonged to St.- Catherine, and 
the charnel-house, which was anything but an agreeable sight- 
Not being much interested even in live monks, I certainly eared 
less about dead ones, and was heartily glad to breathe the fresh air 
once more and get into the garden, which is kept in very tolerable 
order, and contains a good many fruit trees of different descriptions. 
Having had sight-seeing enough, I tipped ^ a quid* to our cicerone, 
which 1 thought was doing the thing handsomely, when, to my sur- 
prise, he contemptuously turned the coin over in his hand — as a 
London cabby would on receiving a sixpence — and had the cheek to 
lift up his fingers and demand three more. ' The next time i^e 
* come to Sinai,' was my reply, as I buttoned up my pocket ; and 
the thing in petticoats, with a ghastly grin, opened the gates, and we 
returned to our people, who had prepared us an excellent breakfast. 

After doing ample justice to the good cheer, accompanied by four 
of our own people carrying our guns, lunch, water-skins, &c., and 
guided by a couple of Bedouin boys in the service of the convent, 
we set off to explore Jebel Mousa. 

Passing behind the convent, we began to ascend by a zigzag 
path in which steps were cut, which greatly facilitated our route. 
In a quarter of an hour we came to a spring of clear sweet water, 
delightfully situated under an overhanging rock, called by the Arabs 
Ain Jebel — * the well of the mountain.* Further on we came 
across the ruins of two chapels, one dedicated to the Madonna, and 
the other to Elijah, who was said to have lived in a cave underneath. 
Then passing under two archways between the rocks, we arrived on 
the plateau, where there is a paved pool to collect the rain water, 
and an old cypress, called by the monks — for what reason I know- 
not — • Elijah's tree.' Nine hundred feet higher than this plateau 
is the summit which, by tradition, is the spot where the Law was 
given to Moses. Here we found the ruins of a Christian church 
and a Mahomedan mosque — the cross and the crescent in close 
proximity — but little else worth seeing except an extensive view 
over the surrounding country, which is well described by Jeremiah, 
who calls it ^ a land of desert and of pits, a land where no man 
' passed through, and where no man dwells ' — a howling wilderness 
where there was no water. Imagination cannot picture such a 
scene of endless desolation. On all sides rose range after range of 
bare and rugged mountains sufficiently high to cast deep shadows 
over the sterile and dreary-looking valleys that intersect them, which, 
with their sandy or stony beds, look like rivers without water. 
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The slopes were furrowed by dark fissures and chasms that at one 
time might have been the beds of mountain torrents, but that they 
were not relieved by any trace of vegetation. Here were no 
variegated woods of pine, birch, and oak ; no ferns, bracken, pas- 
ture land, moss, or living verdure to take away from the utter life- 
lessness of the scene. Save the dismal moaning of the wind as it 
swept past the scorched rocks and precipices, a death-like silence 
ever reigned. Here are heard no murmuring purling streams, no 
sounds of falling waters. All Nature appears dead, for nothing grows, 
nothing stirs, nothing changes. All seasons are alike in this land of 
utter desolation, which may be likened to a hideous chaos before 
the germ of life was awakened. 

We were glad to get away from this scene of eternal barrenness, 
and returned along the road made by order of Abbas Pacha when 
he conceived the idea of building a palace on the mountain. On 
arrival in camp, we were somewhat disgusted to find that there were 
no signs of preparation for dinner, as Le Sage, our cook, and one of 
the padres, had been fraternizing, and were both in a maudlin 
state. I very unceremoniously started the monastic party back to 
bis convent, and a few buckets of nearly ice-cold water from the 
well soon brought Le Sage to his senses, and enabled him to carry 
on his culinary arrangements. This little contretemps, which 
delayed our dinner a couple of hours, however trying to our patience 
at the time, turned out lucky in the end, for just as we were about 
commencing operations, two American gentlemen, somewhat 
knocked up after a long march, rode up on camels and did us the 
honour of joining our party. 

We had neither table nor chairs, but in the centre of the carpet 
a tablecloth was spread, on which the viands were placed, and our 
mattresses being stowed round, we dined like the noble Romans we 
have all read about, and our cook, to make up for his delinquency, 
had bestowed extra care upon his cuisine, which was voted the best 
in the desert by long chalks. A case of Bordeaux was cracked, a 
brew of ' Blue Ruin,' such as Vickers only can distil, was concocted, 
and I never remember passing a more jolly evrening. Long after 
the old monks had finished their * Kyrie Eliesen,' * Annie Laurie,' 
' Le Vieux Drapeau,' * The Star-Spangled Banner,' and ' The Bonnie 
* Blue Flag,' and such-like chants were borne on the night winds, 
and I dare say somewhat astonished a neighbouring camp of 
Egyptian soldiers. 

Our guests had travelled from Suez by land, and were going to 
Petra v/a Akabah, and they tried hard to persuade us to accompany 
them, but unfortunately we could not spare the time. The next 
day we visited the block of isolated rock from which — by tradition — 
Moses caused water to flow, and ascended to the summit of Mount 
Catherine, from whence we had a splendid view of the surrounding 
country. The panorama embraced the Serbal, with its five peaks. 
El Shomar, Jebel Mousa, Um Shaumer, the groves of Tor, and the 
Red Sea, with the high mountains of El lareeb, and El Zet, on 
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the African shore. En route I shot a brace of red-legged partridges 
and a couple of ^ conies/ animals of the same colour as a hare, and 
much resembling a very large guinea-pig. They have a very strong 
smell, and can scarcely be good to eat, notwithstanding the Arabs 
told me that some Europeans had eaten them. We all passed the 
evening together, and gave our followers and people a feast, at 
which our Bedouins were joined by a Towara Sheikh and several of 
his tribe, so that we had to double their allowance of sheep and 
rice. After our own dinner we sat in state, and were visited by the 
whole tribe then present, to whom I distributed coffee and tobacco, 
for which they appeared very grateful. Later on in the evening, 
the Binbashi, and several officers of the Egyptian detachment, 
came to see us, so our family circle began to assume rather gigantic 
proportions. Sending a score of youngsters to collect fuel, a 
cheerful fire was made, round which we all sat, and copious brews 
of coffee and sherbet were handed round by our people, who prided 
themselves upon the hospitality of their masters. Several Bedouin 
women having got over their shyness, joined our circle, and after 
some little hesitation — perhaps caused by the presence of the Pacha's 
officer — at the request of the Sheikh, they commenced * the Asamer,' 
their national dance. The younger girls joining hands, sang and 
kept time to a measure, whilst the men clapped their hands and 
joined in the chorus. In the beginning the performers were coy, 
and the movement was very slow ; but warming up by degrees, 
they became extremely animated, their eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment, and the scene became very interesting. With the exception 
of an old party who regulated the time, the dancers seemed 
between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, and five or six of their 
number were very good-looking, having extremely white, even teeth 
with olive complexions tinged with the ruddy glow of health. 
Although their only garment consisted of the ordinary blue chemise, 
open from the throat to the waist, which scarcely concealed the out- 
lines of their lithesome figures, there was no immodesty or indelicacy 
in the whole performance ; on the contrary, several of the dances 
were very graceful. To the best dancers I distributed gilt bracelets 
and silver rings, of which I brought a quantity for presents, and 
great was the rejoicing thereupon. 

On the strength of my long beard, weather-worn phiz, general get- 
up, and knowledge of the language, Achmed had dubbed me * a 
* Hadji,' and in the extemporary songs that followed I was welcomed 
by the tribe * as one who had been long away/ and it was evident 
that my party had gained greatly in the esteem of the Bedouins by 
not putting up in the convent. The festivities were kept up until a 
late hour, as long after we had retired I heard them chattering. 

( To be continued, ) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

* How blttt should #e be, have I often conceived, • 
Had we really achieved what we nearly achieved ! 
We but catch at the skirts of the thing we would be, 
And fall back on the lap of a false destiny. 
O Horace I the rustic still rests by the river. ^ 

But the river flows on, and flows past him for ever ! 
Who can sit down and say, " What I will be, I will V 
Who stand up and affirm, " What I was, I am still ?*' 

Lucille. 

PosTiKG to Gretna Green from the centre of England, even with 
the speediest horses, must have been a tedious aflSir for many an 
impatient lover in former times ; but, as the fugitives who quitted 
Lovclstone so hurriedly were in no fear of pursuit, Evelyn did not 
think it necessary to bribe the postboys with five-pound notes in 
order to increase the pace at which they travelled towards that 
classic land. Accordingly they did not reach Carlisle until the 
evening of the fifth day ; and as already the lanterns, in poor illus- 
tration of the once * merrie city,' were dimly burning, few and far 
between, in the half-deserted streets, the ceremony anticipated by 
crossing the border was postponed to the following day. Evelyn's 
nature, like that of many impulsive men, was as fickle as the winds ; 
and as from his earliest years he had been an out-of-door man, de- 
voting his mornings invariably to whatever sport the season and the 
country supplied, the five davs of close confinement to a rumbling 
post-chaise and the perpetual excitement created by the journey had, 
by the time he reached Carlisle, somewhat disturbed his thouehtsand 
shaken his faith in the prudence of the step he was now aoout to 
t^e. And the man who had felt so few scruples in the plot he had 
so successfullv designed against his old college friend (albeit to him 
he proved to be a true benefactor), would he be likely to be more 
scrupulous in his treatment of the hir woman now so wholly in his 
power and helpless as a kid in the coils of a python ? — would the 
wild love she had so confidingly evinced for him, and which, as he 
luiew, she had so readily transferred from another in order to gratify 
him — would the personal attractions she possessed, though they were 
those of Cleopatra, carry a feather's weight to the balance in her ravour, 
against the interests he was now casting into the opposite scale ? I 
trow not. Self-interest weighs heavy with all men s Caesar found it 
so, when, at the call of ambition, the fascination of the beautiful 
queen lost its power, and the chain that bound him to her side fell 
asunder like a rope of sand. * Rome and duty ' was the conqueror's 
watchword ; but self-interest the real motive that governed his 
soul. 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 108, N 
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After a comfortable dinner together at the principal posdng-hoiise 
of the old town, Evelyn, havine discovered a copy of ^ Blackwood's 
^ Magazine' on a side-table in Sie dining-room, handed it to Grace^ 
and t£en strolled out to smoke a cigar m the sdmost dark and deso- 
late streets. Forethought and reflection as yet had never troubled 
Evelyn, nor robbed him of a moment's sleep : indeed, his motto was 
^ never to suffer the past nor the future to obtrude on his enjoyment 
^ of the present time :' but it might have been the sedative influence 
of the grateful weed, which is said to encourage contemplation, that 
now made him ponder gravely on the irrevocable step be was about 
to*take on the following mom. 

As thought after thought crowded upon bis, mind, the ever-recur- 
ring one that again and again would rise, like a spectre to scare him 
from his present purpose, was the disparity in their social position i 
proletarian on one side, patrician on the other,-^and this reflection 
harassed him as a thorn rankles in a wound. Then the question 
followed, and he said to himself, ^ I should have thought of this 

* before ; but is it now too late ? — ^is extrication impossible ? — ^are 

* there no means of evading a ceremony that I feel will inflict a stain 

* on my ftimily and a Ufe-lone r^et on myself?' — and as he reasoned 
thus, the little rill of legal formality that separated him from Grace 
grew wider and wider, till soon a gulf yawned between them, deep, 
broad, and impassable f So true is the French proverb, — ^ Quand un 

* homme commence i raissonner il cesse de sentir :' and if there be 
no sentiment, God help the woman I 

When Evelyn had lighted a second cigar he walked straight, as if 
with a purpose, to the mn stables ; where stood not only the post- 
horses of the establishment, but the teams of the stage coaches that 
changed at the hotel. The strappers and boys were doing-up for the 
night, and, if he had not been accustomed to such scenes, from the 
hissing and blowing that prevailed he might have thought he was in- 
truding into a den of snakes ; the rattling of the night-halters, the 
noise of the horses picking up their beans and dragging the unwilMng 
hay through the close bars of their racks, the chronic coughs, the din 
of the pike-heads and bucket-handles created such a clatter that it 
was some time before Evelyn could make himself heard by the nearest 
of those busy men. 

* Hark ye, my man,* he said j * can you tell me where to find a 

* well-seasoned postboy ; one, for instance, who has been so often 

* to Gretna Green that he could drive there blindfolded V 

* Ay, ay, sir,' said the man, * we have a many such ; there's old 

* Joscy in yon stall has been oop forty year in ta yard, and a kens 

* cvenr stane and bracken *twixt this and Gretna.' 

* Then he'll do,' replied Evelyn, dropping half a crown into the 
postboy's hand : ^ tell him to step out and speak to me ftnr a minute 

* or two/ 

Josey, scenting a job and a handsome fee on the morrow, hobbled 
forth as he was, with his shirt-sleeves turned up, his leather breeches 
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(nobuttoned at the knee, the loins scantily covered, and his braces 
haoging in festoons around his meagre shanks. 

* At jour sarvice^ jrour honour/ he said, respectfully pulling his 
i forelock and advancing into the dark stable-yard to confer with 

£vdyn. < If it's for Gretna ye'd be ganging, there's nae lad kens 

* the road better than mysenn. 

* You know it well, then V inquired Evelyn. 

* Oi owt,* replied the other. * OiVe bin oop forty year 'pon 
^ th' road ; and carried oop foive hoonderd coople to th' 'All in moy 
^ toioie ; av, an' boockled oop soom on 'em mysenn, when Parson 
'Lang didn't coom to th' scratch quick enow-*-Squoire Sheridan 
' was one on 'em ; thof, in his haste, he forgot to pay ma.' 

^ Well, Josey, you're exactly the man I want,' said Evelyn, bring- 
ing him under the light of a lantern, that he might scan his features, 
» he revealed the scheme now uppermost in his thoughts. ^ I won't 
' forget to fee you well : you shall have a handfiil of gold if you 

* follow my orders to the letter. Now listen. I don't intend to 

* cross the border at all i but I mean to be married on this side of 
' it, a mile or two short of Gretna ; and you shall be the parson, 
' Joscy. Can you borrow a black coat and a smith's apron, think 
' f ou ?' 

* A dizzen. If there was need : but there's nae ca' for the apum/ 
said the man, whose avarice was now keenly whetted by the pro- 
°used reward. * Oi niver knaw'd a blacksmith, sin' oi comed to th' 
' piaace. Auld Lang 's bin parson sin' oi moind ; an' oi lam'd o' 
' him, an' can weld a coople amaist sae weel, aif oi 'm nobbut sae 
*weelpaad.' 

'Well, then, I'll give you twenty pounds for yourself,' said 
£vdyn, < and five pounds apiece to the two boys; but mind, on con« 
'dition you do your work well and keep it all dark.' 

* Niver fear : oi'll square that ; but ye'll paay aforehand, I reckon, 

* that's all'ays th' rule ?' inquired Josey, minaful of the haste from 
which he had suffered on former occasions.. 

But Evelyn demurred : without a scrap of honesty himself he 
pve no human being credit for its possession ; though, in the case 
of this postboy, who for a certain sum was quite rea^ to commit a 
^rious act of felony at the behest of a mere stranger, he could only 
c^^pect to secure the fulfilment of his conditions from him by the 
Prospective hope of fiirther emolument. 

^ No, Josey,' he said, * that won't do ; but say half now, and the 
^ other half when the job is done and I'll close with you at once.' 

^ Verra weel, so be ut -,* and, as he extended his open hand, Evelyn 
put three five-pound notes into it and then proceeded to give him full 
orders for the following morning. Those were that, at break of day, 
^9 was to travel on horseback to the secluded hamlet of Greendale, 
a mile at least off the main road and on the Carlisle side of the brook 
that divides the county of Cumberland from that of Dumfries, and 
there to await, at the little inn, the arrival of the post-chaise contain« 
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ing the party at whose nuptials he would be called upon to officiate. 
He was also, at the conclusion of the ceremony, to be prepared with 
a written form of a marriage certificate, the names for which Evelyn 
would himself supply at the proper time. 

All these arrangements Josey undertook to perform without fail ; 
and having folded up his notes and deposited them carefully in his 
leathern breeches he bustled back to the reeking stable to finish off* 
his work and confer with his accomplices on the more hopeful work 
of the morrow. 

Dark as Erebus was the nieht as Evelyn, under its ebon wings, 
groped his way throueh the stable-yard back to the hotel and took a 

farting pull at the end of his cigar, ere he cast it away. The fire, 
owever, had ceased to bum ; and instead of inhaling the grateful 
vapour he drew firom it a drop of essential oil that almost blistered 
his throat with its bitter and acrid poison. Had he been disposed 
to moralise on the trifling circumstance he might have said : 
^ Ah me ! not even a cigar without its penalty ! the indulgence 
^ first, and then the bitter drop I' — but no such sentiment crossed his 
mind ; nor, if it had done so, would he have paused to extend the 
analogy to the graver self-gratification on which he was so madly 
bent, nor to the stinging lash he was thus preparing so surely for his 
own back. 

* I have just made all the arrangements for to-morrow morning,' 
said Evelyn, as he entered the warm apartment in which Grace, 
seated at the tea-table, was awaiting his return : ^ and if all goes right 
• I hope the job will be well over by twelve o'clock.' 

A beam of unmixed pleasure shot from Grace's eyes at this an- 
nouncement ; and when, with soft, low^ earnest voice, she said, ^ I 
^ hope so/ it was quite clear that this aspiration emanated fi-om her 
very soul, and that her happiness for life would be either made or 
marred by the cast of the morrow's die. The stakes were heavy, 
and the game hazardous ; still other women had played it out suc- 
cessfully, and she too was on the eve of doing so now : one day 
more and the same, she believed, would be fairly won. 

Poor Grace ! was there no watchful sylph, no friendly Arid to 
hover near and rouse her from the dream of joy in which she was 
indulging — to warn her of the danger and dash fi"om her lips the poi- 
soned cup ere she quaffed it to the dregs ? 

No : it was too late now : Passion was at' the helm and the frail 
skiff in which Grace had embarked, borne away by the wild mid- 
stream, must shoot the rapids and sink or swim, — be lost or saved, 
under the guidance of those ruthless hands. 

The paths of pleasure, as well as those of glory, " lead but to the 
grave ;" but how often does the desert intervene between them and it, 
ere life's long journey is brought to a close f — and alas ! what thorny 
tracks are they, over which we are so often compelled to travel, way- 
worn, broken-down, and racked with pain, ere we reach that quiet 
home. 
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The next day a yellow bounder, drawn by four well-bred greys, 
dashed out of the high road between Carlisle and the border down a 
miry, narrow lane leading to Greendale ; and, as it halted in front of 
a smithy, the first building in the village, Evelyn sprung firom the 
carriage and giving his hand to Grace, led her at once into the grimy 
shed, where stood Josey, dressed in a black coat and white throat- 
lash, awaiting their arrivaL 

* Oi ken ye're come to be coopled oop/ he said, pulling his fore- 
lock, and taking a long, inquisitive look at the beautiful woman 
before him ; ^ and gin ye're both o' the same moind, oi'U mak ye fast 
' as a link in a pole-chan/ 

*Thcn your reverence will be good enough to lose no time about 
' it,' said Evelyn, with mock solemnity and impatience, while 
Grace, who nodded her assent, exhibited no outward emotion what- 
ever, except that she appeared to be somewhat bewildered by Josey's 
northern jargpn« 

The ceremony was sooi\ over ; and, when the blank spaces in the 
certificate had been filled up according to Evelyn's directions, Grace 
took possession of the document, meaning to forward it to her father, 
hy which he would learn the object of her flight fi-om Lovelstone, 
Mid, as she expected, be reconciled to it by its happy result. The 
blowing is a literal copy of the document, as it was drawn out and 
witnessed by the parties present : — 

* Parish of Greendale^ by Gretna* 

* These are to certify to all to whom these Presents may come, 

* that Launcelot Evelyn, from the Parish of Coedmawr, in the 

* County of Cardigan, and Grace Lampern, from the Parish of 

* Minster Lovel, in the County of Oxford, being now present, and 
^ having declared themselves single persons, were this day married 

* ^eeable to the usage at Gretna. 



•*• 4 



* Greendale, this i6th day of November, 18 — .' 

Witnesses \ 



' ^ You'll be loik to paay me, noo,' said Josey, with a half-mistrustful 
look at Evelyn, who was now moving towards the carriage. 

• Yes,' he said ; * you have earned your money fairly, and there it 
\ is ;' and, as Josey clutched the notes, and crammed them into an 
interior breast-pocket, the exertion brought out a fit of nature that 

, all but unmasked him ; the old stable habit suddenly seized him, and 
lie commenced hissing and sputtering, as if he was hand-rubbing the 
Wk-sinews of a horse, in utter forgetfulness of the sacred character 
he had assumed. The sound, so familiar to Grace's ear, attracted 

^ her instant attention, and, as the horses dashed away from the 
smidiy door, she said, half in jest and half in earnest, ^ Surely that 
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^ man muMt have been reared in a stable ; he has the regular groom's 
^ hiss when be blows away the dust from his lips and teeth I And 
^ then, his allusion to the pole-chain I Oh, I really believe he was 
^ nothing but a stable-man dressed in clerical atdre.' 

^ Or a wolf in sheep's clothing/ added Evelyn, with a laugh ; ^ or 
^ rather, a kind of hybrid creature-— a combuiadon of die sacred and 
' profane, Jew and Gentile, all in one.' 

But the iest fell heavily as a death-knell on Grace's spirits, and 
utterly failed to efiace the impression it was intended to remove ; 
yet, as in a moment, her heart foreshadowed all evil, happily for her 
the form of the calamity was indefinable, and whence, now, or 
when it should come was mercifully hidden from her view ; so hope 
soon revived, the ominous hiss was forgotten for the present, and the 
u^y phantom faded from her memory as the gloom of night fades 
before the morning sun. 

Paris was their destination; but, although they travelled with 
considerable expedition for those days, they did not reach their hotel 
in the Rue St. Honor^, in diat city, under a whole week. Here 
then, in the full enjoyment of the honeymoon, and die endless 
attractions provided for the votaries of pleasure in that gayest of 
capitals, let us leave them for die present, and take a peep at the 
Cornish pack as, up wind, they are drawing die Vicar's cover, and 
feathering freely on a scent. 

* We shall fuid him in two minutes,' says Bob Cross, the hunts* 
man, feeling for his horn, but keeping his ears and eyes open on the 
work of his hounds. 

In half a minute a hound called Vulcan speaks ; Bob holds his 
breath : that hound he knows needs no cheer, and in another second 
a crash follows that sends the squirrels flyingthrough'the trees. 

* That's the Vicar's tongue,' says Jonn Ball, as a ringing view- 
halloa fh>m the far end of the cover told the field the fox was ^ne. 
The Vicar had made a private signal to Stofbrd, and quiedy stationed 
himself under the lee of a hedge in the vale below, judging if ^ the 
^ Hero ' was at home, he would break at that point, and go for the 
moor. 

^ I hope those wild fellows will give the hounds dme to settle,' 
continues the old Squire, who, nevertheless, is shaking up his horse 
into a sharp gallop and cramming for the front But ere he reaches 
the wood*end every hound has broken cover, and the chase is 
blazing away three fields ahead ; a distance that, in spite of some 
angry digs with his off-heel, the Squire never recovers for the^rest of 
the run. 

Within a bow-shot of Fox*tor House, and under the eves of 
Bknche Crocker and her father, the long, lanky fox, the Vicar's 
Hero, speeds over '.the lawn with a rapid and even stride, his brush 
level with his back, and his nose straight for the moor ; and behind 
him, not five hundred yards apart, is the Cornish pack carrying a fine 
head, and dashing forward like demons in close array. £ven now 
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the field is nowhere ; and three men alone are living with the chase. 
Bob Cross, the Vicar, and Harry Stoford. 

And now Blanche's heart again flutters to its core, as Stofbrd, 
down-seated in his saddle, puts Harlequin's head straight for the 
boundarjr fence, an oak-paling big enough to stop a red^eer 1 but, 
as the brave old horse sweeps over it like a bird, and lands him safely 
on the open moor, die palpitation soon subsides, and a gleam of 
pride and delight glistens in her blue eye, as she turns to enter the 
house. 

< Well done^ horse and man,' shouts Crocker, at the top of his 
voice ; while he gathers his reins together, and, quick as lightning, 
follows Cross and the Vicar through a bridle-'gate in pursuit of the 
pack. 

Clear of all covers the fox is fairly away ; not a fence nor an earth 
in front short of Holne, nine miles distant as the crow would fly ; 
the grassy moor carries a killing scent ; the tongue sets less and 
less i now only an occasional chop, now not even a whimper,— -dead 
silence, — the pace at its highest. Oh ! thrilling moments are they, 
when no sound is heard but the sobbing of your horse on the open 
moor ; for then, and then only, the pace of the pack is right I — ay, 
moments of enjoyment, — ^mainly, pure, and unselfish ; the remem- 
brance of which will bring out the sun on the cloudiest day of after 
life! 

Thirty-five minutes in all^ — the last fifteen over the open moor, 
and the struggle ends ! The Vicar's fox, the hero of many a run, 
the wild, the crafty and the swift, the fox that, found in the old- 
fashioned style, no hounds could kill, bites the dust ; and if laurels 
crowned not the victors, at least one and all rejoiced in the triumph 
of the C<»iiish hounds. 

But perfect, glorious as the sport was, it was seriously marred by 
an accident that occurred to John Ball ; in his endeavour to recover 
the chase, he had urged his horse beyond his power of speed, and 
the pumped-out beast rolling, like a ship in distress, through some 
soft ground, at length floundered heaviW into it s and, kicking the 
old Squire in the chest and ribs, left him half smothered in the black 
miKl, and more dead than alive. So injured was he, that it was found 
necessary to send to Fox-tor for a carriage to convey him thither 
without delay. 

^ He must lose a pint of blood at once, sir,' said the leech to 
Crocker, in a decisive tone ; * and then, with hot fomentations, and 
^ rest, we may possibly keep down the inflammation.' 

His pulse was high ; and, as old Host the surgeon weU knew the 
Squire had lived freely for many years past, drinking at least a bottle 
of port wine daily, and three or four tumblers of hot brandy and 
water ere he retired for the night ; so active measures were at once 
necessary to counteract the danger already imminent. 

For some hours the Squire tossed and rolled on his bed apparently 
in great agony ; but at length a short interval of ease enabled him to 
inquire for Stoford^ and express a wish to sec him at his bed-side. 
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« TcU him/ he said, ' I have a word to say to him ; something that 
*^no one but myself can say. He's a fine honest fellow, is Harry, 
^ and dearer to me than my own flesh and blood.' 

* He left for Exeter Aree hours ago/ announced Crocker, * and as 
< he mounted a fresh hack, he must be there or thereabouts by this 

* time.' 

^ Then stop him/ he said, ' stop him ; tell Jack to put a saddle on 
^ Dryad, and ride for his life to overtake him ; if he gets into Oxford- 

* shire it will be too late, too late.' 

The exertion and impatience of the speaker brought on renew^ed 
spasmSy and he sank back on his pillow writhing with pain. But 
again, as he gradually rallied, he went on in a subdued under-tone 
to his friend John Crocker ; ' Fulbert tells me that Stoford has been 
^ fool enough to sign a bond by which he undertakes to marry this 
^ horse-dealer's daughter within a given period, or pay a sum of ten 

* thousand pounds } and that in seven days the period will expire and 
^ the bond become forfeited. Now, lest that consideration — ^and I 
^ don't believe it does — should weigh one scruple with Stoford, I 
^ propose advancing the money and saving him, if I can, from this 
^ ruinous marriage. But it must be done orally, or I know what 
^ answer his pride will dictate to such a proposition.' 

Crocker shook his head, as much as to say it was of no use -, and 
that, as Stoford had made it a point of honour to marry the girl, in 
spite of the far heavier penalty that awaited him by the loss of his 
paternal property, no argument would now avail to make him change 
his mind and abandon the mistaken act of justice he was about 
to perpetrate. 

Although Jack rode with the speed of a wild horseman to Exeter, 
he was too late; Stoford had gone on by the Bath Mail, an hour 
before, and never knew the intentions of the kindly old Squire till 
it was ' too late ' to thank him for them. 

The next time Stoford saw him he was wrapped in his shroud ; 
the struggle had been a short and a fierce one ; but at every interval 
of rest, after praying fervently for mercy, his thoughts reverted to 
Stoford, and in broken accents ne lamented his inability to save him. 
' Crocker/ he said, ' I meant that good lad to have married Blanche ; 
^ they are attached to each other ; I know they are ; and as I have 

* given my estate to her, they would have had enough for themselves 

* and something over to keep on the hounds ; but it was too late j 
« too late.' 

These were the old Squire's last words ; and calling for Blanche 
Crocker, whom for the sake of her mother, his first and his only 
love, he had always regarded with a tender, lovin? affection, even 
as his own child, he bid her kiss him, blessed her, ana died. 
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The Invoice. — ^January Jottings. 

JANUARY, the month which is sacred to Handicappers, Theatncal Managers, 
and Divideod recipients, has consumed its allotted period of time in a manner 
congenial to its nature. The first-named have turned out * their vehicles for 
* gambling ' in the form of the statute in that case made and provided. The 
second have appealed to the public through the means of pantomime and bur- 
lesque, and found them as attractive as in the days of Gnmaldi and Vestris ; 
and the third have prevented the Clerks of the Bank of England from spending 
many hours of idleness in the Palace of Bank-notes. Sir Joseph Hawley has 
sounded the key note of a Turf Reform Bill, and cast terror and consternation 
jmong Clerks of Courses in the provinces, whose programmes he promises to 
make as much havoc among as Mr. Gladstone among the temporalities of the 
Church of Ireland, and the sympathy which Sir Joseph has received from 
pretty nearly all classes of the racing community speaks well for the success of 
hb measures ; for the last season has shown us, beyond a doubt, how fatal to 
three-year olds has been the policy of running them as two-year olds, before 
their strength had been properly developed ; and if the svstem of racing this 
class of animal from February to November is persevered m, the Turf will be 
overrun with weeds, and a live six-year old in training will be exhibited as a 
curiosity at the Crystal Palace, or at the Horse Show at Islington. As 
regards Sir Joseph Hawley's Resolutions we are of opinion that they are emi- 
nently calculated to efiect the object they have in view, which is the inoprove- 
ment in the breed of horses, for which purpose racing was established. Every- 
thing is now sacrificed to speed, and the nimble sixpence is held in greater 
estimation than the slow shilling. Sir Joseph contends, with great truth, that if 
the Turf is rendered a gambling institution, the suppression of the West-End 
gambling-houses is a cruel wrong, for which compensation ought to be rendered. 
But July, we fear, is too late a date to commence two-year old racing ; and to 
fix June would make it appear as if the Jockey Club wished to favour Ascot 
at the expense of Epsom, which we are certain is not their wish. The only 
objection we have to Two Year Old Handicaps is the premium they offer for 
fiddling, and the almost absolute impossibility for any person to handicap a lot of 
youngsters on fair terms. The Epsom difficulty is as hr off being settled as the 
dispute between Greece and Turkey, and the press seems to have as much influence 
in settling the matter as a Paris Conference in dealing with the Cretans. To the 
bookmakers Mr. Studd has been as inimical as Mr. Knox to the night-house 
keepers of the Haymarket, for he has completely destroyed all their trade. Still 
he has public sympathy on his side, for it is generally felt he is only exercising his 
due rights as a landlord, and the question in dispute is solely that of the soil. In 
Ireland some friendly bullet would probably soon have laid him low, but we manage 
these things better in Surrey than in Tipperary. Be it as it may, we are confident 
the Derby will not be aoolished this year, for it carries with it too potent a 
mil to be resisted by man bom of woman. Regarding the new course con- 
siderable discrepancy of opinion exists. * Hotspur ' is inclined to think well of 
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it, and maintains that it is perfectly safe to ride oyer ; and his estimate of its 
fitness u coincided in by Judge Clarke, and Messrs. Brayley, Gideon, Head, 
and Verrall, of which batch die latter has alone been seen on horseback. Xhe 
oppontion critics, which include the representatives of < Bell's Life,' the 

* Sporting Gazette,' the < Sportsman,' and the * Spordng Times,' unani- 
mously maintain that it will be suicidal to start a parcel of jockeys over it, and 
do not hesitate to predict a disastrous result in the first great race in which they 
figure. Whether these prophetic visions will be realised time alone will shoixr ; 
but Custance, who b equally at home over Leicestershire as at Newmarket, it 
has been stated has posidvely refiised to risk his neck on the new course, and 
his example, it is said, will be followed by many of his brethren of the pigskin, 
whose voices on such an occasion must be almost omnipotent In jusuce, how- 
ever, to the Epsom Committee, we must observe they are somewhat hampered 
by their inabihty to procure a lease from Mr. Briscoe on account of his ad- 
vanced age s for as nothing is known regarding his successor, who might not 
have any racing tendency, all the mon^ which the Committee might lay out 
on the Course, or the Stand, might be dirown away if the former was abolished, 
and let out on building leases. Knowing, therefore, the insufficiency of their 
own tenure, they should have been more guarded in their conduct towards Mr. 
Studd, and given him no cause for ofience, when they would have found their 
dealings with him infinitely less embarrassing than they are at the present mo- 
ment. Still the price asked for rent was so very moderate and so reasonable, 
considering the accommodation afi^rded, to say nothing of the fact that 
the half-mile of the course over Mr. Studd's ground was absolutely indis- 
pensable, that the public will have no difficulty in attributing the discredit 
where it is solely due. A friend of ours, who has lately been over the 
groimd, says the new course is impracticable, and the old one so neglected 
•—not having been rolled, brushed, harrowed, or any care whatever taken of it 
all the season — that the conduct of the authorities cannot be considered as 
otherwise than very reprehensible. Inmiediate steps ought to be taken, if it is 
intended to run the Derby and Oaks at all, otherwise the course will not be in 
a fit sute to run over, even if permission be granted. The Grand Stand Com- 
mittee very tardily offered to purchase the property belonging to Mr. Studd on 
Epsom Downs, incbiding the fiunous < Six Mile Hill,' but not until Mr. 
Studd's steward had agreed to let the training ground to the Epsom trainers at 
a merely nominal rent, and therefore that gentleman, even had he been disposed 
to sell the Downs, could not have done so without breaking faith with the 
trainers, and therefore the delay in this case has been dangerous, and the offer 
was peremptorily declined. While all these discussions have been going 
on, the Ring have been obliged to say, like Hamlet in the play, < Let us 

* to billiards,' and by means of handicaps, constructed with all the ability of a 
Topham or a Merry, have contrived to pass the slow hours away until the cry 
of * What on the field ?' awakes them to the call of duty. The < Daily 
« Telegraph,' having devoted upwards of a fortnight to the discussion of * The 

* Young Men of the Day, their Manners, Sayings and Doings,' with a view, 
no doubt, to their reform, and having omitted in their sketches the Sporting 
Young Man of the Period, we will endeavour, in a humble manner, to supply 
the vacancy. Well, then, *The Sporting Young Man of the Present Day ' is 
a beardless youth, sdll in his teens, and trussed like a fowl, fix>m the nature of 
his dress, and with a moustache like thisdedown across his face. His hat is 
of the Gideon style, and his neckcloth is of that scarlet hue that would excite 
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the tamc^ bull in Madrid His trousers are so tight that he impresses one 
with the idea he has come into the world with them on ; while his cane is 
hardly stout enough for a lady's parasol handle. Of horses he has a profound 
acquaintance, and he does not quite like the forelegs of one < Derby ' ravourite, 
OT the hoclLs of another, which he imagines have a tendency to curbs. He has 
a great admiration for Wells and Fordham, and once he knew a man who spoke 
to them. He can tell a fiiend what is best in the < Cesarewitch ' or < c5am- 
• bridge^iirey' and whether a certain iavourite for one of these races is going to 
try, or be shunted. He subscribes to Judex, Locket, and Paul Walmedey, 
and 18 a constant reader of all the sportmg papers. When his fancy is defeated 
he is sare to have been stopped by his jockey or trainer, and he hints mys- 
teriously that, if he were permitted, he could a tale unfold thit would astound 
the world ; for he had heard from the first cousin of Lord Westmorland's 
Talet that his Lordship had been heard to say that the animal in question 
had DO chance, and that he would not take a thousand pounds to sixpence 
about him. His disquisitions about trainers, and their systems, are equally as 
learoed as his acquaintance with the style of jockeys. John Scott, he main- 
tains, is quite gone by, and his horses are as fat as the bullocks he keeps at his 
farm ; whOe those of John Day are galloned to death. Mat Dawson, he owns, 
can get a horse ready, but he thinks hb sahguine disposition renders it dangerous 
to follow his opinion. He is a devoted admirer of Joe Dawson over short 
couTBes^ but insists upon it he cannot get a horse to stay. His income depends 
iqxM) circumstances, but handicaps diminish one half of it^ and generally, after a 
couple of years, his retirement is announced, and he is reported by his friends 
to be so broken that he cannot be repaired. Such, we submit, is not an over- 
charged picture of * The Sporting Yoimg Man of the Period,' and it cannot 
be denied that every year witnesses his entrance on the Turf, as well as his exit, 
without a feeling of regret. The Overend and Gumey a^ir is not strictly 
within our limits, and we only venture to say that, had the Directors engaged 
the services of Mr. £. R. Clarke instead of Mr. Edwards, which they might 
have done on precisely the same terms, the crisis might have been avoided, for 
with his vast connexion * the little £. R.' could have found a far better channel 
for the investment of the countless thousands that were at his disposal than a 
parcel of Greek adventurers with a fleet of steamboats which could not even 
raise their own steam, and the City people would then have seen the cheques 
of The Firm printed in the favourite colours of Mr. Clarke, viz., red and 
Uoe. Fortunately for the Turf, not a single Director belonged to 
Tattersall's, which they regarded as a species of earthly Pandemonium, so 
that in all human probability Thomas will not have to ask them for their 
two guineas when they walk into the Subscription Room. The war at New- 
market between the touts and the trainers still flourishes, and at present the 
former may be said to have gained a slight advantage. Otherwise this country 
may be said to be at peace with all the world. So we think there have been 
enough sensational subjects this month to fill the columns of the sporting papers 
without compelling their conductors to take refuge in the pages of the Old 
Masters for Uie instruction and amusement of their readers. 

As regards Hunting the same remarks that we made as to the scent on the 
Home Circuit in the month of December are applicable to January. Since the 
rain came down in the middle of November there has scarcely been one bad 
sceotiog day, and the season 1 868 — 1 869 must be chronicled as one of the best 
scenting seasons on record. The wind has remained steady in the south and 
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80uth-we8t, and the glass has been high. Amongst the numerous good days with 
the Duke of Grafton's hounds, the following are worthy of note. Saturday^ 
Jan. 2nd, met at Radstone, found in Gooseholm Gorse^ out towards Fardiing- 
hoe, into the Bicester country, and killed him near the railway at Brackley ; 
this was a ring, but rery fiut, about 25 mm. Found again in a stubble field near 
Whitfield, and raced him into into a drain near Brackley town, bolted him ; 
away over the railway and brook into Bicester country, through Evenky Park 
to Mixbury, and thence to Barton Village, and lost him. Friday, Jan. 8th, 
Plumpton Wood. — Found directly ; fox being headed on all sides, they ran 
for forty minutes in corert and killed him. Found again in Sywell Wood, 
learing Litchboro' to the right, through Hen Wood, where the fox was viewed 
dead beat, into Knightley's Wood, not twenty yards before the hounds, and 
here changing they went away to Preston Capes, back through Little Prestoa 
to Knightley's Wood, where they again got on to their hunted fox and killed 
him. Wednesday, Jan. 1 5, Preston Park. — Found at once, and away over 
the brook by Preston Deanery, through the Delapre plantationi^ across 
Northampton Road, orer the Lady Bridge Brook, pointing tor Courteen HaU» 
but bearing to the right they ran him from scent to view, and killed him within 
one field of Milton Village ; this wa^ over a capital country, and was a rare 
gallop. Friday, Jan. 1 5th, Whistley Wood. — Found several foxes ; settled 
to one that went away leaving Falcote to the right, as if for the Magpie, turned 
however to the right, between Sulgrave and Colonel Hutchinson's covert, 
through the covert at Allithome, through the Bradden Spinnies, and ran into 
him between Greens-Norton and Towcester. The Duke of Graifton is indeed 
to be envied, for his hounds are as nearly as possible perfection, and the style 
in which they are turned out, bandied, and ridden to by that beau-ideal of a 
huntsman, Frank Beers, is worth seeing. This has been the best season they 
have ever had, as they have never Biiled to have a gallop of some sort, and 
generally a kill in the open to finish with. Lord Listowel is at Badby with a 
stud of hunters ; Lord EUesmere has Turweston House, Brackley, for the 
season ; Sir Algernon Peyton is located at Sholebrook Lodge, Wbittlebury, 
with a large string ; Col. Farquharson at Park View, Towcester, and has just 
added the four hundred guinea chesnut Mosstrooper to his stud from Lord 
Spencer's sale. 

In Leicestershire the last few days of the year were remarkable for the 
quantity of rain which fell, particularly on Monday 28th, and Tuesday 29th, 
on which days it not only poured with rain but snowed, and on Tuesday 
Mr. Tailby was stopped hunting at Launde by the snow, which in that high 
district lay thick on the ground. On Monday, Dec. 28, the Quom metat 
Gaddesby, and though it never ceased raining in torrents and then snowing 
the whole time, they had u good hunting run from Ashby Pasture across the 
Burton fiat, and over the brook swollen almost into a river ; this, Gillard, the 
huntsman, boldly charged and of course got in, but getting out on the right side 
himself he was obliged to leave his horse and follow his hounds on foot. 
Mr. Greaves, however, coming to his assistance, put him on his horse, and he 
was enabled to catch his hounds again. The first day of the new year set in with 
frost, enough to stop hunting in some places, but at night a steady rain came 
on, and since then up to this date when fi'ost has appeared again, we have had 
the finest hunting January, perhaps, ever remembered by the oldest sportsman. 
Monday, Jan. 4th. — The Quom met at Thumby, which is within four miles 
of Leicester, and on Mr. Tailby*s side of the Uppingham Road. After 
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iufiog partaken of Mr. Miles's well-knowo hoq>italityy they proceeded to draw 
Scraptt>ft plantations and Gone blank ; and ha?ing chopped a fox not much 
b^ger than a hare^ m a turnip field, they trotted on to the Coplow, which a]ao 
proving empty, a move was quickly made to John of Gaunt's cover, when a 
; brace of foxes were on foot in a minute, one coming out with the hounds close 
at him, and with a scent more like a drag, which quickly made the old hounds 
see they were in for something ticklish (as a sporting parson, well known in 
Gloucestershire, now dead and gone, used to express it). In the first two 
fields were open gateways, followed by a road, and nothing to stop the horsemen, 
who, to do them justice, tried their very best to ride the hounds off the line, 
but in vain, so good was the scent ; however, it was quite a different story when 
they came to the Twyfbrd Brook, which they soon did, and then they were no 
longer pressed. This was brimming full, and being always bad to get over 
unless you are lucky in finding a good place, caused more than the usual 
quantity of grief. Messrs. William and Ernest Chaplin were quickly over, 
but unfortunately mistaking the tail for the leading hounds as they turned under 
a hedge they lost their accustomed place. So good was the pace that Capt. 
Coventry, far. Corbett Holland, and Capt. Boyce were left alone in their 
glory with the hounds, who continuing over that fine grass country under 
BuiTough Hill, ran this good fox to death in 53 min., widiout a check, in the 
gardens at Little Dalby, where he lay down dead beat. This, undoubtedly, 
taking the fine grass country crossed, and all other things into account, must be 
considered the run of the season ; for the hounds had decidedly the best of 
the horses most of the way, as the three men who were nearest to them I 
believe are fain to confess, and of whose capability of crossing this country it 
is quite unnecessary to say anything, as those who have ,had the pleasure of 
sedng them do it will readOy admit. The only drawback to this good thing 
was the absence of the master, Mr. Musters, who was confined to his bed with 
a bad cold. After this they found again in Gartree Hill, and to show the 
uncertainty of scent could not run a yard ! Wednesday, Jan. 1 3th. — ^The 
[ Belvoir were at Stonesby and had a fine day's sport, and a very hard one for 
I the horses, as the country was so deep. Friday, 1 5th. — ^The day after the gay 
ball given by the Master at Loughborough, the Quom met at Wymeswold, and 
had a very brilliant thing from Willoughby Gorse, running in the direction of 
Nottingham, and finishing near Edwalton. The hounds got away by themselves 
and the huntsman had to race to get to them, and was with them alone for 
some time. Mr. Musters was one of the first to catch them, going particularly 
well on this occasion. Tuesday, 19th. — Mr. Tailby was at Owston Village. 
Leaving the wood alone, he trotted off at a great pace, pointing for Little 
Dalby, evidendy having heard of a wild fox in the Punchbowl who could not 
wait to be found, and sure enough he was off before the hounds were in the 
covert, fortunately not [so long gone but they could hunt him, and a pretty 
dance he led them by Little Dalby, across Barton flat, through Burbridge's 
covert, and on over Croston Park race course, to within view of Belvoir Castle. 
Goodall, the huntsman, having unfortunately sprained his knee so severely 
' during the run that he could not continue widi his hounds, Mr. Tailby took 
his place, and would most certainly have killed his fox in Croston Village but 
fi>r the mad shouting of the rustics. This was a very long run, if not par- 
ticularly fast, and the Harboro* contingent had over thirty miles home, and the 
hounds, about twenty, to their kennels. Thursday, list. — Mr. Tailby at 
Honghton-OD-the-Hill, hunting his hounds himself and from information he 
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had received he trotted off two miles, then he was successful b finding another 
cunning t>ne in a ploughed field, close to Thumbv, and getdng away doae at 
hinu It was apparently one of the most beautifiil of the many good hunting 
days we have had lately, but the scent did not prore equally good. Running 
this fox by Erington, he turned pointing for Houghton, and skirting Norton 
Gorse, on through Rolleston to jCeythorpe, the fox turned again by Staunton 
Wood, and Mr. Tailby succeeded m killing him at Nosely, after a run of 
2 hours and 20 min., orer a very fine country, and all it wanted was a little 
more pace. 

Those who have been doomed all their lives to hunt on plough and in wood- 
lands should really have a few days with Captain Thomson, in the Buxworth 
or Harborough country, for our proverb is, better is one good day with the 
Pytchley, and pleasure herein, than one whole season of blind-man's bufP in a 
lot of big woods. The Neapolitan says (but why we don't know) * See 

* Naples, and die ;' but we advise our provincial friends to go and see the 
Pytchley find a fox in Waterloo Gorse, and live. But a sad rumour has 
reached us that it is the intention of Captain Thomson to resign the Mastership 
of the Pytchley at the end of this season ; and if this should be so, let us hope 
that the members of the hunt may subscribe to have a picture, by Sir Francis 
Grant, of this excellent sportsman on his well-known horse Iris. A man may 
have some good fun, and see a fair lot of hunting in Northamptonshire without 
being very venturesome ; but when hounds run, he must keep galloping on 
somehow as well as he can, or he will soon lose them. We have heard a story 
of a gendeman residing in this country who, not long ago, asked a friend, a 
member of a very mild hunt to stay with him and have a few days over the 
Eiysian fields. The gentleman came, and he saw, but he did not conquer, 
for before the very first fence he stopped, shuddered, and then went straight 
home. His host missed him, and looked for him everywhere in vain. On his 
return the friend, who had been back some time, said, < In my country the 

* fences are very small and easy, and as I was not going to run the risk of 

* breaking my neck at the place I came to this morning, I came home quiedy.' 
This gendeman should have known that only the few who have both good 
nags and good nerves can go in front, and that a Pytchley field has a very long 
tail. The North Warwickshire have had a continuance of good sport, and 
their doings have been duly chronicled in * Bell's Life ' by an * affable ' cor- 
respondent. Should a steady provincial Paterfamilias visit this pack, we 
strongly advise him not to pick out Lord Craven as his pilot, unless he is in- 
sured in the 'Accidental' to the fullest amount, his Lordship being the 
hardest heavy weight we have ever seen. We are not aware who is his hatter, but 
we arc quite sure that he must be a capital customer. The Atherstone had a 
very good day's sport on the 8th from Bitteswell, finding direcdy, and going 
awav very fast straight over the brook at the back of Lutterworth, which was 
well cleared by Mr. Mills, of Bosworth, and Mr. Hepwell, of Lutterworth, 
but where several were re-bapdzed ; then by Misterton to Shawell Wood, 
where they lost, and they afterwards had a first-rate run from Burbage Wood. 
We hear that the Rugbeians complain that Stephen Dickens too often sings 

* Home, Sweet Home ' about one o'clock when on their side of the country, 
save when he goes to Lord Craven's j but we quite agree with an old fiumer, 
who said to us that he would as soon go rat-hundng as go to Combe. 
Aldiough not yet up to the form of the Tiavellers, the Windham, or the 
York Club, the cuisine of the hotel at Rugby, we hear, has somewhat improved 
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aoce our last notice of it. With a really good cook aod ao acdre manager, 
and wines at £dr prices, this house ought always to be full during the hundng 
season ; but at present Young Eogland prefers the liriog of Leamington^ and 
keeps his horses only at Rugby. For it would reallv seem at some hotels that 
sre could mention, that the Taudlords had joined with the Temperance Society 
10 a conspiracy to put down drinking. Good sport and long days have 
been the order of things in the NorUi Cotswold, and the sporting hrmtn 
are talking of raising a subscription to provide the hunt with lanterns. 
I1ie last day of the old year will long be recollected, and the run with 
the Buckland Wood fox talked off for years to come m the Cotswold 
hills. The meet was on Lygon Downs, Broadway, a large tract of country ; 
in the vale was Claude, and it was past two o'clock when a fox was 
halloa'd from the Lazar brakes : 25 mmutes and a kill in the open setded 
him. And then Buckland Wood was drawn, at the bottom of which there was 
a line which the hounds carried out by the second whip, who had been there 
6 or 7 minutes, so it is known that the fox had at least that start ; but the 
scent was good, and they raced up the hill through Broadway Wood and Middle 
Hill, as if they had a view of him. On they went over the Stow and Broad- 
way road, as if for Campden, but he was headed, and turning back, passed 
through Springhill, and the hounds flew over the walls by the slate pits, and on 
to Chamei Bank. But here there is no pause, and they are fleetmg up the 
bottom at tmdiminished speed. Rooho Poof — then the plantations of Eyford 
appear, but the gallant fox seeks no shelter, and leaving the coverts on the 
right, keeps his course over the open, and passing through Sevell Clumps^ 
crosses the brook and sinks the vale, pointing straight for Stow-on-the-Wotd* 
As he rises the hill he b seen for the nrst time during the run, close before the 
bounds. The Master, with a scream or two, gets their heads up— they catch 
a view. Liberty, Roman, and Shiner are straining after him. Liberty catches 
him on the top of a wall, and the pack roll over with him on the other nde. 
Whoo-hoop ! Mr. Algernon Rushout helps Lord Coventry to cut him up ; 
and watches being consulted, give the time as i hour and 22 minutes — twelve 
miles from point to point, and in which fourteen only, out of a large Held, saw 
the finish of this nne run. The hounds ran as hard at the end as at the be- 
ginning, and their condition does credit to Tom Souires. The Heythrop 
hounds had a good day on the 20th from Addlestrop Uate, killing their fox, 
after a capital run, at Ganboro'. The Cheshire men have no cause to com- 
plain of their share of sport this season, but wcf regret to announce that on the 
1 8th of December, when the meet was at Cholmondeley Casde, an unfortunate 
accident occurred to the Master, which resulted in a fracture of the small bone 
of his right ]eg. However, we are glad to say that he has again appeared in 
the saddle, after a lapse of a little more than three weeks, and otherwise than 
being unable to wear a boot on the injured leg. Jan. 2nd. — Met at Ridley's 
toll-bar. A good day's sport, and the second fox from Spurstow was killed 
on Peckgorton Hills by seven couples of hounds, which divided from the body 
of the pack in Peckgorton Wood. Jan. 5th. — ^Tatun Park was the meet. 
The first fox was soon disposed of; the second, from Booth's Obelisk, went 
to ground in Bomersk Wood, after a capital 2 5 minutes without a check, 
Jan. 6th. — Met at Highway side. Found in Calneley New Gorse a brace of 
foxes. The hounds soon setded to one, which took them nearly up to Crewe» 
where he turned back in the direction of Church MinshuU, and was eventually 
killed near Winsford. Time, nearly 2 hours, over a vast extent of country. 
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Friday^ Jan» Sth, was a good day, from Norley's HalL Jan. oth.-^Met at 
Manor Houae. Had a capital gallop from Whatcroft Gorse to Tabley, wbere 
we changed foxes. Jan. 12th.— Vale RoyaL Ran the first fox to ground ; 
in a few minutes found a second in Petty Pool covert, which took us at a great 
pace up to Damhall : here we had a slight check, then on to Weaver Hall, 
over the river to Manor House, and lost him ; 1 1 miles from point to pobt^ 
Friday, Jan. 15th. — A good day's sport from Appleton. Thursday, Jan. 
2 1 St. — Met at Wrenburg. The first fox was found within two hundred yards 
of the Station ; the scent not being good, the hounds hunted him only slowly 
into Combermere Park. A brace of foxes were then found in Baddely New 
Gorse ; one which the hounds got away with soon went to ground. Hurleston 
Gorse was next tried, where, as usual, the animal is always to be found, ^his 
fox also got to ground after a nice gallop. It being then near four o'clock, 
the bulk of the field turned homeward, there being nobbing else to draw except 
a small spinney, which lay in the way to the kennels. Here a fifth fox was 
found, which rewarded those who were fortunate enough to remain with the 
hounds. A splendid 55 minutes, over the finest part of Cheshire. It having 
become too dark to persevere, the hounds were whipped off a few minutes 
before five o'clock. Saturday, Jan. 23 rd. — ^Met at Brereton Hall. Had a 
sharp 25 minutes to ground with the first fox. Found a second fox in Brereton 
Gorse, which was soon lost, the scent filing. A third fox was found in 
Union Gorse, which was lost at Manor House after a good 25 minutes. The 
sport up to the present time has been extremely good, and we can only hope 
the frost now threatening will not put a stop to it for any length of time. 

Sir Watkin has had good average sport, but nothing extraordinary ; still they 
have killed a great many more foxes than usual, as since the second of 
November sixteen brace have been killed, and eight and a half brace run to 
ground, which is by no means a bad return list, particularly when he has been 
very unlucky with his kennel servants, as Henry Tocock, the first whip, 
dislocated his ankle during cub hunting, and has not been on a hone 
since. 

It is reported also that Mr. Rowland Hill has determined to give up the 
Shropshire ; this will give any gentleman in the want of a huntsman the 
chance of the services of M^Bride, who is quite a gentleman's servant, a 
quick, fine horseman, easy to mount, and one who takes great care of his 
horses. 

The doom of the RufTord is sealed, and the horses will be sold in the 
middle of April. As far as sport is concerned they may be said to have had 
a very bad scenting month, and they have consequently done nothing worthy 
particular notice. 

The York and Ainsty have done right well, and so lucky is Sir Charles 
considered that hunting men are flocking into the * ancient city ' from all parts 
to have a gallop over the Ainstv. At Thomas's hotel there are now staying 
Lord Downe, Sir George Wombwell, Sir Samuel Hayes, Mr. Christopher 
Sykes, and France also sends a representative in the person of Monsieur de 
Bontus, who is astonishing the * Tvkes ' by his feats of horsemanship. But 
unfortunately for Mossoo he took it into his head to single out Sir George 
Wombwell and Mr. Robinson for his pilots, two men as difficult to get rid of 
as an unsquared sherifPs officer, and one day last month he came, as might be 
expected, to condign grief, and on reading the Riot Act to his second horseman, 
for not coming up sooner, he was coolly answered by the man, who was 'a 
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FreDchman, that he ought to think himself lucky in getting- only one £ill as he 
had thrown a main of tare. 

The Bedale hounds m their palmy day were for many 3rears hunted by 
Mr. Milbank, of Thorpe Perrow, a good sportsman, and capital man to hounds 
as long as his health permitted him to ride. We regret having named him as 
one of the landowners in the country without foxes. We are informed that 
the hounds have frequently found a fox in Mr. Milbaiik*s corers, and the day 
after the Bedale ball, a brace. Still a brace of foxes will not keep a pack of 
hounds alive. The landowners ought to speak out, if they do not choose the 
grand old ^rt to exist ; and if they will repent of their illiberal practice of injuring 
the amusement of the majority* let them try to procure fifty brace of foxes 
from the Highlands of Scotland and turn them into their best covers without 
loss of another week, then a few litters of cubs might turn up by next autumn ; 
or let them get up a pack of stag hounds for a year* until the foxes have in- 
creased in number. 

The Bramham Moor hounds have had very litde sport, only a fairish day 
now and then. On Saturday, 23 rd, we hear ot a long hunt of nearly five hours 
in the snow after everybody had gone home. We do not believe it. Masters 
of hounds always yam so about what happened after you left us. 

The York and Ainsty continue to have sport, real old-fashioned toiling 
days. The city has been very gay. On Wednesday, the 20th, a very good 
ball, numerous huntmg men bringing their horses to hunt the following day at 
Acaster. The mom looked bad, and there was a wet fog. The hounds were 
thrown bto Stubb Wood, about 1 1 . 5, and went away at once for Appleton Village, 
tumed to the right for Copmanthorpe Wood ; left Acaster village on the right, 
made a bend to the left, mnning back to Copmanthorpe Wood, bustled him round 
the wood twice, forced him away, and killed him in the open, 2 hours and 1 5 min. 
When we think of the manner in which Sir Charles Sling^y hunted and killed 
his fox (a twisting traveller), in a thick fog, a large field of men pressing him 
too much for sa&ty or comfort, a strong, deep country, his pack always 
requiring his close attention, the fox constantly flirting with the Copmanthorpe 
drain or the railroad, we must say it was a most masterly performance. To 
the dismay of many. Sir Charles quiedy trotted on to draw the famous Askham 
Bog. Found and away in a moment, very fast for a couple of miles ; luckily 
for the horses the fox ran to ground. Many of the strangers, choice spirits of 
the period, were dressed in black coats and white neckcloths. What an absurd 
costume ! Sir George Wombwell was heard to address one of these first^water 
swells by name, many thought he called him ^ Doctor Johnson,' and the simple 
Yorkshiremen marvelled at the sparkling manners of the youthful and leamed 
divine.- 

The Craven have been doing well thb month, having had a run most days ; 
though the best things have been on the 4th, an aftemoon run of one and a 
half hours from Bull Copse, by Eastwick and Faccombe, and lost on Pill Heath 
at dark. On the 9th a very fine mn from Field Copse, the last part all over 
the downs, killing at Lambome with only about six men up. These hounds 
have killed thirty and a half brace of foxes up to now ; the usual number for a 
season being about twenty-four brace. 

In Lmcolnshire, Mr. Chaplin has had plenty of average sport, killing a 
great quantity of foxes, of which there appear to be more than usual in his 
county. This may perhaps be accounted for by the floods and quantity of 
rain having washed them out of all the drains and places they had taken to 
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in the summer. Mr. Chiplio, howeyer, has not been out with them during 
the month, in conse<}oence of a serere attack of inflammation of the throat, 
caught at EnriUey where he went to shoot in the beginning of January. But 
he has now, we hear, left his straw bed, and is doing gentle work, so as to go 
to the post at St. Stephens's fresh and well. Turning our way to the Far 
West, we find that Lord Portsmouth has had a wonderful succession of hard 
days witli his hounds up to the setting in of the frost. The 1 3th and 1 6ih 
gave them two very good things. But their < screamer * was on the 9th, and 
will not be forgotten during the season ; for they forced their fox out of a 
chain of woodlands to an interminable chain of woodlands in Mr. RoUes* 
country, seven miles from where they found. They then swam across an 
unfordable river, five times at flood, and forcing their fox out and over the 
open, killed him at the end of 5 hrs. and 20 min. This is as good a cer- 
tificate of the stoutness of Lord Portsmouth's foxes and hounds as he conid 
furnish. And some of the visitors to the swell countries would do well to 
take a turn in * The Land of the West,' when they would find it perhaps * The 
* land they love best.' 

The Cambridgeshire have had the worst month they have had this season, 
although their * Champion ' of a huntsman has done all that man can do to 
insure sport, which the Master has always been most desirous to show to his sub- 
scribers. Below is a slight sketch of their Return List for January. Jan. 2nd. 
— Met at Childerley Gate, and had a good 5 5 min. from Madingley in the after- 
noon, nth. — Paxton Wood. Found there; had a capital hunting run of two 
hours, through Diddington nearly to Brampton Wood, then down to Brampton 
Park, and along the river side to OfTord, up to Buckden, where a fresh fox got 
up, and the hounds divided, and through a mistake both packs were stopped, and 
the fox lost. In the afternoon found atMegree,and had the quickest forty minutes 
that we have had this season — through Diddington Wood, round by Grafiham 
village, up to Perry Wood, through that and away towards Staughton, where he 
beat us by going over some meadows lately flooded. 2ist. — Caxton Gibbet. 
Very quick thirty-five minutes from Papworth, round by Yelling village to 
Croxton, and killed. In the afternoon a good hunting run of i hour 50 mio. 
from the South Lodge at Croxton, by Caxton to Stowe, from there to Haley, 
and on to Croydon Wilds, where he fairly run us out of scent. 12th. — After 
drawing all Dunscombe coverts blank, at tisuai, found a fox in Gransden 
Wood in the evening, and ran him by Abbotsley down to th^ river at Ejrnes- 
bury, when we stopped the hounds at dark. Scent during the month has, to 
say the least, been indifferent. 

There is litde to notice this month in the way of good runs. At the be- 
ginning of the month there was nothing but rain and hurricanes, and the wind 
has been a good deal to the west, which is always unfavourable to Hampshire 
hunting. The H.H. have had some long hunting runs, also some quick things, 
but nothing sufficiently plquante for the pages of ' Baily.' If there is anything 
of a run. Col. George Greenwood is unequalled as ever ; the way he sends his 
horse over a drop into a lane is perfection. In doing this one day in a quick 
thing, there was a small bank on the opposite side of the lane, with some of 
those rascally wires on the top : the horse jumped the bank, but was turned 
over by the wires, and Col. Greenwood rolled over. Knowing, as Assheton 
Smith said, how to fall, he was up directly, ran after his horse, caught him, 
and jumped on him like a boy of sixteen. It was a sight to behold. The 
Hambledon have had some fast bursts of twenty-five and thirty-five minutes^ 
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bat oothing venf briUiant, and have not accounted for many foxes daring 
the month. Mr. Dean's harriers running a hare^ a fox jumped up before 
them m a turnip-field ; they iirent after the fox a little distance, when the hare 
got up : they imn^iately left the fox, and stuck to their own game. 

All 18 bustle and activity at the Stud farms throughout the country, and 
breeders now expose their hands and play their game. Lady Elizabeth, we hear, is 
gobg to Young Melbourne, Lord Glasgow having kindly given her one of his 
own nominations. So great has been the rush upon The Earl that his sub- 
scription has been enlarged, and the fare raised for him. Beadsman has been 
eridendy made by Bloe Gown ; and Mr. Cookson, with a mine of wealth 
10 Lord Lyon and The Earl, at home is going to send to him. Adventurer 
fills like the Gaiety Theatre, and Messrs. Graham are fast getting interest 
for their purchase-money of The Duke, which they deserve, for it requires 
somewhat more than pluck to pull out over two thousand guineas for an untried 
stallion. John IDay has patronised him liberally, and the Duke of Beaufort 
has not forgotten his performances when at Danebury. Cambuscan is still 
regarded at Hampton Court as the legiumate heir to Newminster, and he is 
patronised accordingly. 

Of Mr. Sayile's stud horses we hear that The Ranger is going to Barrow's 
at Newmarket, and Parmesan and D'Estournel are at Rufford. The latter is 
grown into a yery well-shaped, handsome horse, while his temper is like that of 
a lamb, and never has a horse been so maligned.' Of the Middle Park squadron 
ve have heard nothing ; but, judging from the tone of Mr. Blenkiron's counte- 
nance the other day, we should imagine he could report * a clean bill of health.' 
From Mamhead we have excellent accounts of the stud, and Sir Lydston 
Newman, we are given to understand, is more sanguine than ever of Sundeelah 
making a stallion. And certainly if undeniable blood, make, and shape, and 
''mig performances go for anything in a sire, he may be said to possess these 
qualities in an eminent degree. Of Man at Arms, who is in the somewhat 
remote quarter of Alvediston, men who really know a horse fix>m a handsaw, 
^)eak most highly, and they say his young things are extraordinarily fine animals 
—which is no more than is to be expected, when we consider the blood that 
flows in his veins. Beadsman has done wonders for the Hurstbourne Paddocks, 
and there are only a few vacancies left in his list for this season. Among the 
* Court Beauties ' we see parading about there are Achievement, Fairwater, 
Regalia, and Palm. Lord Portsmouth has also done a clever thing, in our 
opinion, in trying once more that strangely-neglected horse Lord of the Isles, 
who, it will be remembered, is the sire of Dundee and Scottish Chief, both 
good racehorses in their day. And if he is well mated, which he is likely to 
be at Hurstbourne, he is certain again to become a ^shionable stallion, for 
there are very few horses at the stud so rich in good blood as himself. 

Our Obituary is not a lengthy one this month, although it includes three 
well-known names, two of them good sportsmen, another belonging to a spurious 
> sort. First in order we come to Lord Hawke, of whose recovery we ex- 
pressed serious apprehensions in our last, which unhappily were too soon 
i lealised — ^with one exception, we believe, the oldest Master of Fox-hounds, 
and certainly the most respected. His funeral was an undeniable testimonial 
to his merits, for all hunting Yorkshire assisted at it. The successor to the 
country is not yet named, but the two candidates that are mentioned as having 
the greatest chance are Lord Fitzwilliam, who will take it without a subscrip- 
tbo, and Mr. Barton, of Supylton Park, the former a native, and the latter a 
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oew-comer into the countiy. Which will succeed at the present moment is 
unknown, but there is a latent fear of politics being utrodoced into the discus- 
sion of the merits of both parties, ii^ich is to be regretted, for they have found 
their way into other pans of the county, and produced very disagreeable 
results. Of the present Lord Hawke we are happy to say we hear better 
accounts than prevailed in the beginning of the month. 

Next on the list stands that well-known and extraordinary ^rtsman, Mr. A.. 
Campbell, of Monzrie. He was a compound of many curious qualities, and 
knew nothing about fear, except how to spell it. Of grouse he was the moct 
devoted enemy, and he made heavier bags than any Scotchman, his good days 
bringing him m frequendy over a couple of hundred grouse, while others of lus 
friemis would be proud of ten brace. He was likewise a first-rate deerstalker, 
and initiated the late Prince Consort into the mysteries of the ^rt. In all 
manly exercises he was a great proficient, and, moreover, he was a capital dancer, 
and was the only subject of her Majesty who was praised in print by her for 
his saltatory exercises when he took possession of the floor, as they say in Ire- 
land. He was well known in Warwickshire, where he resided for some time, 
and his jumping the river Leam at Grandborough, a few years back, is still 
spoken of with wonder and admiration by those who witnessed it ; while across 
a country he had few equals, and his memory will long be preserved among his 
friends for the many estiniable qualities he possessed, and which endeared him 
to them. One of his most extraordinary customs, when in Scotland, was to 
have a prayer meeting in the mountains, which concluded with a symposium, 
frequently ending with a fight, in which heads were cracked like walnuts. 
Taken altogether he was an extraordinary man, and will not be readily forgotten. 
We now come to a different character altogether, Mr. Jackson, of Fairfield, 
who on the eve of our going to press has been happily relieved from the suffer- 
ings with which he had been afflicted for so long a period. The son of a small 
Catterick farmer, Jackson was a natural sportsman, and one that from small 
degrees became not only a wealthy man, but a great breeder of horses. The 
foundation of his fortune was laid when old Robert Hill had charge of Lord 
2^etland's horses, and they were in great force. General Peel was a great friend 
to him, as well as Voltigeur ; but the bulk of his money he won over Ellington 
for the Derby. He afterwards kept a stud of horses, and was very lucky with 
it, winning among other things the Chester Cup with Tim Whiffler. Of Blair 
Athol he was always a strong supporter, and he must have put many thousands 
into his pocket. He afterwards purchased the horse for his stud at Fairfield, 
which he bought of Mr. Henry Thompson, and where he had some extra- 
ordinarily fine mares. About four years since, his health began to decline, so 
much so as to induce him to give up racing, and two years afterwards the state 
of his mind could not bear the anxiety of so large a stud as he possessed, and 
he disposed of it by public auction, Blair Athol fetching six thousand guineas, 
at which sum he was knocked down to Mr. Blenkiron. After his sale he 
setded down quietly at Fairfield, but his constitution had been so shaken that 
it was visible he could not last long ; and it was only a wonder he survived up 
to the present time. He died a wealthv man, and he may be fairly reckoned 
up to have been a fair sportsman, a good bettor, a good setder, and a first-rate 
judge of horseflesh. He was chieflv associated wi£ Thomas Dawson's stable, 
and may be said to have shared its fortunes. 

Last but not least in importance comes a man of a very different stamp, one 
who was known far and wide for his in&my, and from whose designs on our 
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pockets we are now happily free. We allude, of couraey to the late Johnny 
O'Brien, idio died at Nenagh, in Ireland, on the 29th of September last, in 
tbe fifty-ninth year of his age. He was the son of an Irish attorney, and his 
real name was Nalder, which was that of his mother. But O'Bnen, being 
more aristocratic than Nalder, he adopted it, and retained it to his death. His 
fethcr sent him to Trinity College, where his natire eflrontery introduced him 
into far better society than he was entitled to mix in, and he subsequenUy went 
Ofcr to Paris, where he got acquainted with Mr. Beaumont, of the Terrace, 
Piccadilly. From that gendeman, by a process which deserved * a long cord 
< and a ^ort shrive,' he extracted a large sum of money, with which he went 
upon the Tur^ joining Dawson's stable. At first fortune favoured him, for 
be won the Goodwood Stakes witli Jonathan Wild, and the Cup the next 
day with Grimscon, by which events he landed a large stake. Having thus 
broken his eggshell, he came out in tremendous force at the West End, 
figuring at Stevens', while his' costume looked like a show-card of a tailor and 
jeweller, and for a time he flitted about as a man of fashion. At last he lost 
ill his re^y money, sold his racehorses, and betting more money than he could 
pay, became a defaulter. His feathers then moulted, and he began to exist on 
tbe contributions of his friends. These failed in due time, as might be imagined, 
and after that he may be almost said to have become a professional mendicant, 
and many a nobleman and gentleman gave him assistance from the very horror 
^rhkh lus name inspired. His career in London was much marred by the 
Ksfaop of Bond Street, whom he had attempted to injure very much, and 
who consequently resolved to devote the remainder of his liie, to rid the world of 
ODe be considered such a disgrace to it. And the life he led the unfortunate 
Jdinny was frightful to contemplate ; for he hunted him from pillar to post, 
like a terrier after a rat, nor was he content until he had driven him from this 
cowitry to Nenagh, the place of his birth, and from the registrar of births, 
<leaths, and marriages he procured his burial certificate. In^ conclusion, we 
roay remark that he was the first winner of the Goodwood Cup that ever knew 
the stepper of a prison, and that of a horse, and that society is to be congratulated 
''tpon his removal from it. 

The action brought by John Day against Admiral Rous, and from which 
•0 many revelations were expected, has, we rejoice to say, been settled, each 
party paying his own costs. By the adoption of this step, a heavy blow and 
great discouragement was given to scandal, for, had the trial proceeded, both 
PUintifF and Defendant would have had to complain of the license accorded to 
counsel learned in the law. Now we trust that Admiral Rous will write no 
roore letters to the newspapers, and John Day bring no more such ^vourites 
to the post as Lady Elizabeth for the Derby. 

In Dramatic circles the great feature is the Gaiety Theatre, which seems to 
have been erected with the absurd intention of making its occupiers gay, 
pleasant, and comfortable, and giving them an opportunity of seeing the plot of 
the piece that b represented, and hearing the dialogue, without being PJ^ps^ as 
10 a City omnibus, or straining one's neck like gaping at a conjuror. Then you 
achieve a happy deliverance from those dramatic man-traps which are set so 
abundantly in every other theatre, and who suck their victim as dry as a school- 
boy sucks an orange, and waylaying him with the adroitness of a Saffron Hill 
garotter. In feet, once within die portals of the Gaiety, one feels among 
fiieods, and not, like at other places we could mention, among a den of thieves. 
Of the elegant decorations of the house it does not become us to speak, but we 
most chronicle the astonishing fact of there being one theatre in London where 
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the audience are treated like ladies and gendemen, the friends of the leasee^ and 
not as beings from which as large an amount of coin is to be extracted as their 
pockets wifi yield. 

Want of space prevents our noticing several literary works that have been 
sent us for review, particularly Major Byng Hall's charming book on ' Bric-a-brac' 
We must, however, give a tew words of commendation to the * Era Almanac,' 
which no Theatrical Racing Man should be without, for it is a complete 

* Dramatic Weatherby,' and an admirable book of reference in case of a 
Thespian dispute arising in sporting circles. 

' Excellent accounts have reached us from reliable sources relative to the 
catde condiments manufactured by the North British Catde Food Company, 
who have established branches in London, Dublin, and Glasgow. The ar- 
ticle is a Bond fide one, being made from pure cocoa, notoriously a flesh-creating 
vegetable, and its effects have been most marked in numerous cases that have 
been brought under our notice. Horses, calves, and pigs that had fallen into 
poor condition, have alike benefited by the use of the * Nutritious Cocoa 

* Extract,' which is so palatable, that animals eat it greedily, when ordinary 
food would be rejected, or, at best, only trifled with. The last item of in- 
formation respecting the food is by no means the least important — the ridicu- 
lously cheap price, namely, at which it is sold places it within the reach of the 
smallest farmer or cottage proprietor of cow or pig, each feed costing but a 
single halfpenny. 

The Westminster Palace Hotel, which is a sort of colony for Members of Par- 
liament, has during the month been the scene of many festive meetings, such as 
that of the London Yacht Club, which, under the presidentship of its popular 
Commodore, snt down to attack a baron of beef, and, it is needless to add, 
they were successful in their undertaking. On another occasion the the * Old 

* Shekarry ' was < at home,' and five -and-twenty real sportsmen assembled < to 

* fight their batdes o'er again,' and narrate their wonderful escapes ' by flood 
and field.' And we are assured by those who assisted at the ' feast of reason 
< and flow of soul,' that a series of startling romances might have been con- 
structed out of the stirring adventures thereat detailed. 

Beiule Hunt. 

Jannary 25th, 1860. 
Deah *Baily,' — In *Our Van,' in this month's number of your valuable 
Magazine there is a statement that <on the estate of Messrs. Milbank and 
*• Com (among others) there are no foxes.' I am glad to say, sir, that this 
statement is entirely without foundation, as you will perceive when I tell you 
that since the commencement of last season I have drawn Mr. Milbank's 
covers at Thorp with the hounds on eight occasions, on seven of which I have 
found foxes (and having had as many as three brace of foxes on foot there in 
one day), and only on Thursday last there were thru went away from one 
cover (tow Park Wood^. On Mr. Corn's estate at Scruton 1 have also 
found a very fair show of^ foxes, and I only wish that every other landowner 
in the Hunt would use the same endeavours to preserve foxes which I know 
Mr. Com has done. Knowing that you are always fond of fair play, I shall 
feel obliged if you will ' invoice this news to your readers,' and send it forth in 
*Our Van' on ist February next. 

I remain, dear ^ Baily,' 

Yours truly. 

To the Editor of * Baily'i Miigwdne/ John B. Booth, • 
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THE EARL OF HOPETOUN. 

John Alexander Hope, Earl of Hopetoun, was born at Edin- 
burgh) 1831* He was educated at Harrow, and at Christchurch, 
Oxford, and was gazetted to a cornetcy in the ist Life Guards in 

1851. But he did not join ^ and, taking the Pytchley Country in 

1852, retired from the service. 

It is not too much to say that the subject of our present notice is 
a brilliant example of those noblemen and gentlemen who render a 
most essential service to the noblest of our sports by the support 
they give to fox-hunting. In the present instance it is peculiarly the 
case. Lord Hopetoun took the Pytchley Country when a very 
young man ; and for four seasons no country could have been more 
efficiently or liberally hunted. The material he brought into the 
field was as good as could be : great care was taken in strengthening 
the kennel and the stud ; an extra day was always given for tne more 
effectual hunting of remote or unfashionable districts ; and the names 
of Charles Payne and Jack Woodcock will always be associated with 
the sport which was shown under the management of Lord Hope- 
toun. For four seasons, without subscription, entirely at bis own 
expense, his Lordship hunted one of the best but most expensive 
countries in England ; and, notwithstanding the popular Masters 
which the Pytchley can boast — from the oquire Osbaldeston and 
Mr. George Payne to the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland — the 
manner in which Northamptonshire was hunted from 1852 to 1856 
will not lose by comparison with any other period. He succeeded a 
very good sportsman, and one of the best men over a country, the 
Hon. Frederick Villiers of Selby ; and was, at the end of bis tenure 
of office, again succeeded by the same gentleman, in connection with 
the Hon. Charles Cust, who continued to hunt the country with the 
same servants. The hounds are the property of the country. 

Lord Hopetoun doubtless gained experience during the four 
years he was at the head of affairs j but very few men could have 
made better use of their opportunity than he. He became 
a good judge of horse and hound, the latter a far rarer ac- 
complishment than is usually supposed ; and when his stud was 
disposed of after his last season, to the number (if we recollect 

<^2 
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rightly) of about sixty horses, we were told by the late Mr. 
Tattersall, that it was the best stud for its extent that he had ever 
seen in the yard. It was great praise coming from such an authority, 
and says much for the judgment that had been displayed in the 
selection. Lord Hopetoun himself went very well during that 
time ; and among his favourites were a chesnut horse, called First 
Flight, and a remarkably clever grey mare, which would follow or 
lead over stiff timber like a dog. The Master never interfered with 
the business of hunting. He expected his servants to do their duty ; 
but beyond directions for drawing, and returning home, he might 
have been one of the field, so conscientious was his conduct in this 
respect. His love of Sport was unbounded; no day was too long 
for him, nor could he go to hounds too often, as may be readily 
conceived, when we remember that he was always to be seen with 
the Quorn on the one occasion in the week on which his own 
hounds did not go out. That love of hunting has clung to Lord 
Hopetoun, and clings to him to the present day with a tenacity 
almost unparalleled. When living at Lubenham, before his voyage 
to Egypt, which he undertook for Lady Hopetoun's health, he 
usually hunted every day ; and distance and weather (excepting frost) 
held out no perils to him. We have known him desert a good 

Sack of hounds in a, bad country, onlv six miles distant from his 
ouse, in torrents of rain, to meet Mr. Tailby in a good country 
twenty-three miles ofFj being fully rewarded for his perseverance by 
a good run. In fact, without multiplying instances, as a genuine 
lover of foxhunting, and wedded to it in spite of any obstacle, we 
believe Lord Hopetoun to he facile princeps. 

We have already said that Lord Hopetoun was well horsed during 
his Mastership of the Pytchley. He has always been so, for two 
reasons. He is himself an excellent judge of a hunter, and he is in- 
different to price when he finds what he wants. He is a very 
dangerous competitor to meet at the hammer. Perhaps the best stud 
he ever had at one time was the one he broke up when he went to 
the East. He once left a commission with a friend to purchase four 
horses at Tattersall's, leaving with him a cheque for sixteen hundred 
guineas, six hundred and thirty of which went to purchase Brown 
otout. This horse was sold at the time we have mentioned, and 
passed into Lord Spencer's hands, but Lord Hopetoun has bought him 
back again, and delights in him as much as ever. He is probably 
the best hunter in England for a certain weight, and won the prize at 
the Agricultural Show when the property of Lord Spencer. At the 
sale of the last-mentioned nobleman three weeks ago. Lord Hopetoun 
bought Darius, giving three hundred and twenty guineas for him. He 
was, if not the best, certainly very close upon it ; and as he must have 
known most of them Lord Hopetoun could scarcely have made a 
mistake. 

Since his return from the East Lord Hopetoun has purchased some 
land in the neighbourhood of Market Harborough, on which he has 
built a house and stabling. He has been long in that part of the 
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country, and it would be difficult to find a nituation possessing greater 
facilities for his favourite sport. In everything connected with it his 
management is excellent, and his liberality is governed by a personal 
supervision, worthy of imitation. 

For racing, Lord Hopetoun has no taste whatever. The only 
Meetings he ever attends are those of Ascot or Goodwood, and then 
only as a matter of pleasure. It is no small praise to say that having 
been young in the worst times of plunging, and standing by fortune 
and position in the middle of temptation, he has imbibed no inclina- 
tion for the pleasures of gambling. He regards the horse as fitted for 
a nobler purpose than that of frittering away an estate ; and though 
he never spares him, he never puts him to baser uses than that of 
following the hounds. 

He is also, like many men devoted to sport, a good scholar and an 
excellent modern linguist, having been much in Paris and various 
parts of the Continent j and on most subjects is possessed of more 
than an average amount of information. 

He married Etheldred Anne, eldest daughter of Charles Thomas 
Samuel Birch Reynardson, Esq., of Holywell Hall, Lincolnshire, a 
gentleman well known to the driving world as an amateur coachman of 
no mean reputation, by whom he has four children. The heir to the 
title, Lord Hope, has already begun his sporting career on a clever 
pony ; may he follow in the footsteps of the subject of our notice ! 



HUNTING SONG. 

{For the Ladies.) 

BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVTLLE. 

When the early light is stealing 
O'er the moorland edge, revealing 

All the tender tints of morning, ere she flushes into day. 
Then, beneath her window, shaking, 
Bit and bridle, while she's waking. 

Stands a bonny steed, caparisoned, to bear my love sway. 
By hill and holt to follow 
Hound and horn and huntsman's holloa. 

Follow, follow where they lure us, follow, follow as we may ! 

When the chase is onward speeding. 
With its boldest spirits leading. 

When the red is on the rowel, and the foam is on the rein, 

Far in front her form is fleeting. 
And her gentle heart is beating. 

With the rapture of the revel, as it sweeps across the plain. 

Then I press, by dint of riding, 
Where my beacon-star is guiding. 

And the laggard, spurring fiercely, labourr. after us in vain. 
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0*er the open, still careering. 

Fence and furrow freely clearing, 
Like the wind of heaven leaving little trace of where we pass, 

With that merry music ringing. 

Father Time is surely flinging 
Golden sand about the moments, as he shakes them from the glass, 

Horn and hound are chiming gladly, 

Man and horse are vieing madly, 
In the glory of the gallop — forty minutes on the grass ! 

Till by yonder group dismounted, 

Group that's quickly told and counted, 
Hark! the pack are baying fiercely round their quarry lying dead. 

But from eyes that shine so brightly 

Such a spectacle unsightly 
Must be hidden, as we hide each thing of sorrow and of dread. 

So she gathers up her tresses, 

And with tender hand caresses 
Neck and shoulder of the bonny steed, and homeward turns his head. 

Every sweet must have its bitter, 

And the time has come to quit her; 
Oh ! the night is all the darker for the happy day that's done. 

Now I wish I were the bridle 

In the fingers of mine idol, 
Now I wish I were the bonny steed that bore her through the run ! 

For I fain would still be nearest 

To my loveliest and dearest. 
And I fain would be the truest slave that ever worshipped One ! 



THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 

* Fas est et ab hoste doccri.' 

If an announcement were to appear in the pages of the Sporting 
Press to the effect that Matt Dawson had been specially retained to 
put the last finishing touches on Belladrum's preparation for the Two 
Thousand Guineas, or that Porter had consented to superintend the 
final * winding up' of Wild Oats for the Derby, to the neglect of 
his own chick, Pero Gomez, the intelligence would be received with 
incredulity, or even if thoroughly substantiated would not fail to 
excite that storm of insinuation and abuse which is apt to burst over 
any questionable act of Turf policy. To our mind, therefore, no- 
thing goes further to prove the honesty of purpose which characterises 
every phase of the greatest aquatic contest of the year, than the 
spirit in which the services of Mr. Morrison have been dispensed 
with by his own University, and accepted by Cambridge, and the 
circumstances of the case reflect the highest honour on all parties. 
It was chivalrously honourable to Oxford to have waived any claim 
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on the services of their old and well-tried Mentor in the interest of 
reviving that public enthusiasm in the race which the eight succes* 
sive defeats of the Light Blue had tended to depress. It was honours- 
able to Cambridge that she did not allow any false pride to stand 
between her and the acceptance of an offer made in all sincerity by 
one with whom the general interests of the aquatic world weighed 
more than the uniform success of that section of it with which he 
had been so long and intimately associated. It was honourable* in 
the highest degree to Mr. Morrison to have put aside old asso- 
ciations and strong predilections for the purpose of setting at rest the 
question so long and fruitlessly agitated, as to whether Cambridge 
owed her disheartening series of defeats to any causes other than her 
own shortcomings, and as to whether the physique of her cham- 
pions, or her style, or want of buoyancy in her waters, or training 
rigtme could sufficiently account for a state of things abnormal if not 
paradoxical. To suppose that an University boasting of larger 
numbers, if possessed of less eligible training water than her sister on 
the Isis, should, after long years of alternate successes, so far decline 
as at last almost to despair of victory, argues something eminently 
rotten in the state of affairs, for which natural causes could hardly be 
held accountable. No such deterioration has been observable in 
other University contests, where Cambridge has always held her own ; 
and this is a further proof, if any were needed, that the whole body 
has suffered no gradual decline, though one of its members has been 
paralyzed for a time. And should the efforts of Mr. Morrison, 
whether sooner or later, succeed in stemming the tide of fortune 
which has so long set in against the sons of the Cam, men will not 
hesitate to ascribe their success to the changes which the counsels of 
their disinterested instructor have brought about, as well as to that 
change of luck which must come in time to those who can wait. 
The number of formerly distinguished oarsmen is not so small as 
Mr. Skey would lead us to imagine ; but, as in other parts of learn- 
ing, the high gift of imparting knowledge is not conceded to all in 
like proportion, and to its possessors, perchance, the will, energy, 
perseverance, and above all, the leisure, are denied, so necessary for 
the thorough prosecution of their labour of love. And although in 
the multitude of counsellors there may be wisdom, yet how far more 
potent for good that exalted confidence in one, and implicit obedience 
to his commands, which, in our opinion, has so materially aided the 
Dark Blue cause during the past decade. For the present they have 
lost his guidance and advice, but the good which he has done has 
lived after him, and will doubtless furnish its results in the formation 
of a crew worthy of the palmiest Oxford days. And public interest 
and enthusiasm will be kindled into a fiercer blaze of excitement now 
that the premier of rowing has taken his seat for a while on the 
benches of the opposition. 

The crews have commenced their training, as usual, at the most 
inclement season of the year ; and although King Frost has not as 
yet asserted his dominion, yet drenching rains and pitiless winds have 
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swept over the hce of our isle for weeks past, making its valleys 
lakes, and roaring through its leafless groves, ^^ if determined to 
leave no brown withered pledges of last year's crown to the ap- 
proaching spring. Notwithstanding the commencement of a Turf 
season which has been inaugurated under auspices more than usually 
brilliant and encouraging, the doings of the crews are as anxiously 
looked for and discussed as the ^ reports from training quarters ;' and after 
their appearance on the London waters, speculation on the race will be- 
come fast and furious up to the morn of the eventful day. At Oxford 
the floods have greatly interfered with coaching from the bank, and on 
more than one occasion the weather has been so boisterous as to stop 
the practice altogether. An excellent nucleus of the victorious crew 
of last year remain to do battle for their University on the 20th of 
March, and report speaks favourably of the fresh accessions to their 
strength. Mr. Tottenham will no longer hold the yoke-lines, and 
his place will be a difficult one to fill, for his experience equalled his 
ability, and perhaps contributed more to the long succession of Ox- 
ford triumphs than many would be led to imagine. And, as might 
be expected, betting is at present in their &vour, although it will be 
impossible to form even a vague estimate of their merits until they 
have been before the public on the Putney water, and in direct com* 
parison with their rivals. At Cambridge the work of river purifica- 
tion is proceeding rapidly, though not sufficiently so as even remotely 
to affect the issue of the race by improving the entire course ; and 
*' willowy Camus ' is daily yielding up tons of the accumulated filth 
of centuries to the persuasive dredger. Ere long naiads may disport 
themselves in Barnwell Pool, and nymphs fairer than the houris of 
* The Plough ' see their forms reflected in the translucent * Grassy * 
wave. The floods here, though less violent than at Oxford, have 
seriously retarded training operations, and the old-established practice 
of long, steady work has taken the place of the rather desultory 
methods of getting the crew into condition adopted of late years. 
But few of last year's crew remain, and considering the difficulty of 
eradicating old faults, and the desirability of entirely new material to 
work upon for their experienced tutor, it cannot be much for their 
disadvantage to have to unlearn as little as possible, should any 
radical alteration of style be deemed expedient. The new stroke-oar 
is, by all accounts, eminently fitted for that responsible position, and 
his style and strength leave nothing to be desired, so that he will only 
be required to be well backed up to break that spell of disaster which 
has so long hung over the fortunes of Granta. 

There is something which appeals especially to true British feeling 
in the annual celebration of the University boat race. As a people 
devoted to oiU-door amusements, we are readily attracted to the 
scenes of our national sports and pastimes ; but on hardly any other 
occasion is there such a remarkable degree of interest excited among 
all classes, commencing from the day on which the crews take their 
preliminaries over the course, and culminating during that anxious 
twenty minutes, when the river is churned into foam by struggling, 
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rolling, crowded craft, and from the four miles of densely-packed 
spectators a shout goes up such as arises * when a mighty people 
^ rejoice,' and the ^ tumult of their acclaim ' comes to the ear of the 
listener afar ofF like the distant voice of a torrent fall. The Eton 
and Harrow Cricket Match may perhaps, in point of interest, bear 
comparison with the great aquatic tourney of the year ; but under 
what different conditions are the two contests brought to a decision ! 
A bleak, blowy half-hour in windy March, when the dusky waves 
of Father Thames dance along under leaden skies ; early in the 
day, perchance, ere the languid beams of the sun have had time 
to assert a weak supremacy ; when the lithe boughs of the willow 
are gleaming white beneath rudely-sweeping blasts, and the rooks 
seem to despair of making head against the storm. The other 
picture shows a struggle, prolonged for two days under the sweec 
influence of a July sun, when, during the long, delicious afternoons, 
a bright bevy of fair women and brave men have met to lounge 
around that gay circle, when never a breeze stirs through the mas- 
sive foliage of summer's pride, and high in air the almost viewless 
swallow is ceaselessly gyrating. Such are the different aspects which 
characterise the two greatest festivals of our British Olympian 
Games \ and the irresistible charm which invests their celebration 
owes its origin mainly to the fact, that honour alone is the competi- 
tors' incentive to action, and no proffered guerdon of fabulous worth 
could tempt them for one moment to forget that their highest reward 
hangs on the approving voice of the bodies they represent — no per- 
sonal considerations, however powerful, could avail to overcome 
their endeavour to uphold, at all risks, the common cause of which 
they are the sworn defenders. And we would that something of 
this spirit would animate those who are at present dragging the 
noblest sports of our land through the mire, and whose enterprises, 
undertaken in the name of sport and dignified by titles of * Cham- 
^ pionship ' (which have become a shame and a rebuke), are in 
reality nothing better than impudent attempts at public robbery, and 
threaten at no distant period to bring rowing into the same state of 
disrepute which now characterises the proceedings of the prize ring 
and its infamous devotees. For the next few weeks the ' battle of 
* the blues ' will rage fiercely, and chiefly among those whose in- 
terest in the coming race is limited to a mild bet upon its result ; 
omnibus drivers and cabbies will ostentatiously display their 
favourite shades, and seedy swells, 'equal to either fortune,' will 
change their colours with the betting, or hang on the words of the 
prophet who has * selected ' Oxford to win, and Cambridge for a 
cockboat 

Greatly as the British public delights in exhibitions of rowing 
skill, and deservedly popular as the exercise has become among all 
classes, it is not given to many to be judges of the art ; and the dicta 
of celebrated oarsmen, and solemn judgments of watermen are 
bought for with an avidity only equalled by the credulity with which 
they are received. The gathering of the clans on the all-important 
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day renews for the moment many an ancient college friendship, 
recals the memory of many a past day, and establishes a temporsiy 
freemasonry between members of the same University, which, though 
it may terminate when the smoky craft disgorges its excited freight 
afrcr all is over, is nevertheless potent for good, as keeping up that 
interest in the sojourning-places of our youth, which is the surest 
pledge of our attachment to those ancient institutions. And it is a 

frateful reflection, looking back upon the long unbroken series of 
nter-University boat-races, to remember how honourably and in 
what an exemplary spirit of chivalry they have been conducted, and 
to remark the total absence of disputes, bickerings, and ill-feeling 
which other contests of the kind have so frequently engendered. 
And who can doubt the good effects upon men, in after-life, of that 
discipline to which it is most fitting and wholesome they should be 
subjected during the ordeal of training ? Impressed with its teach- 
ings, the soldier stands steady to his post under the galling fire to 
which his orders will not allow him to reply ; the sailor in desperate 
calmness awaits the final plunge of the sinking ship ^ the pastor of 
his flock, in some great city, dies in harness from toil and anxiety ; 
and each one in every grade of life braced to the * uses of adversi^ ' 
by the great lesson of self-denial taught him in early days, plies his 
task self-reliant and watches patiently for his reward. They know 
this, who, with their foemen leading them in defiant pride, are con- 
tent to hold the tenor of their way, undaunted, unmoved, biding their 
time, confident in their own strength, and above all in the judgment 
of the master mind which regulates the stroke-oar. 

Much curiosity will be excited upon the appearance of the boats 
at Putney, to examine the styles of the rival crews. Will the Light 
Blues have utterly shaken oil their old traditions, and will the skilled 
hand of their Mentor have entirely dissipated that flashy glitter which 
has often so fondly deluded their friends during the last few years i 
And will Oxford have lost in any degree that solid style which has 
brought her triumphantly through an octave of races ? For the sake 
of all who delight to watch the ^ doings of the cracks ' each day, let 
us hope that brighter weather will favour their fortnight of practice, 
and that skies may be genial and gales propitious on the day of the 
race. And as regards that bSte noir of Thames boat racing, the ine- 
vitable steamers, may some more stringent code of regulations be 
issued than on former anniversaries to control the vagaries of that 
eccentric fleet. Last year the arrangements were altogether for the 
better ; cannot the system be perfected this year ? And has not the 
general experience of spectators yet taught them how more than 
doubtful is the possibility of seeing anything of the race from the 
* Citizen ' decks ? Like with horses in a half-mile spin, everything 
depends upon the start, and the skippers, like jockeys anxious to get 
a good place, are continually manoeuvring to obtain undue advantage. 
The umpire, we suppose, must of necessity take his post in a 
steamer ; but how often on former occasions has it happened that he 
has been completely shut out from any view of the race by a con- 
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fused crowd of smoky rivals ? and though, fortunately, his decision 
on any point has not of late years been required, yet all must admit 
the possibility of a case arising for his arbitration, and acknowledge 
the desirability of securing a fair and open course for the ^ white 

The prestige of Oxford will gain for her crew a vast following, and 
those who ^ like to be on the nght side ' will don the Dark Blue, as 
an omen of past, and earnest of future victories. Should they again 
come triumphantly through the ordeal, men will imagine that the Isis 
holds the patent of invincibility, and go further afield than they have 
yet done to inquire into the causes of such persistent success. Yet 
not the less shall we be led to admire the good feeling which would 
not begrudge to a generous foe the advantages they had so long 
acquired and so steadily maintained, a policy which consulted 
rather the interests of sport than the selfishness of private advantage, 
and prompted perhaps the feeling that, while victory would be more 
than ever creditable, a possible defeat might lose some of its sting 
when inflicted by their own weapon. And if the public voice should 
declare for Oxford, public sympathy will be for Cambridge. Right 
nobly has she borne her successive defeats, and with true British pluck 
has she come up again and again to an apparently hopeless fight, and 
the reports of her policy of despair and unwillingness again to face her 
triumphant foe, which year by year are industriously promulgated, are 
but weak inventions of the enemy, if indeed any but a braggart sec- 
tion of the mere outside public can be found inimical to bold aspira- 
tions, however likely to be unrealized, or to endurance and perse- 
verance under difficulties, however remote may be the possibility of 
their reward. The sweets of victory will be doubly cherished after 
the bitter lessons which defeat has imparted ; and when the day of 
retribution comes, as it most assuredly will, to those who have so 
hopefully awaited its dawn, no truer, more hearty, or more generous 
shout will arise to greet the long-deferred triumph of the Light Blue 
than firom their victors in former years \ an ovation, which, from 
their abundance of ancient renown, they can well afford to confer, 
and which in their * dearth of feme ' their undaunted rivals will grace- 
fully accept. 

Amphion. 



A LEAP IN THE DARK. 



One * Derby difficulty ' is over, and we are to have a Derby j we 
say one advisedly, for the more formidable difficulty, * what is to 
* win it,* has yet to be decided. For the last four months and more 
the Sporting Press generally has been speculating, not what the 
probable winner would be, but whether there would be a race at all, 
cither this year or next. Speculation on the race, it was said, had 
Allien off in consequence of the doubts expressed about its being run. 
These * doubts ' have always appeared to us most childish, for no 
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sane man for a moment believed in the possibility of ^ no Derby.* 
Without going into the merits of the question between Messrs. 
Dorling and Studd, we firmly believe those gentlemen's lives would 
not have been worth an hour's purchase after the 26th of May, and 
the Grand Stand would most assuredly have been rased to the ground 
by the British public, if they had been deprived of their national 
holiday ; we say deprived, for very few would have taken a day out 
to have seen any race at Epsom, in whatever form it might have 
been veiled, other than the Derby. So we think it was wise these 
gentlemen came to terms. A great deal of ^ besting ' was attempted 
during the negotiations that were carried on by all parties concerned, 
but both gentlemen have done very well, Mr. Dorling in still being 
lucky enough to be allowed to pay Mr. Briscoe little or nothing for 
the greater part of the Downs and Mr. Heathcote nothing at all for 
the use of his paddock ; and Mr. Studd in having obtained perhaps 
but a little less in the way of interest for his money than he expected 
when he made his purchase of the land. 

It having been decided, therefore, that we are to have a Derby, 
our next concern is to find out the winner ; that is now what we 
hope to do in our * leap in the dark.' We have borrowed for our title 
Lord Derby's famous interpretation of his Reform Bill. ' Punch ' 
is of opinion that his lordship came to great grief in his leap, but 
many doubtless are not of that way of thinking. It is to be hoped, 
however, we shall not lose our seat by our ^ leap ;' we mean business, 
and shall go straight to the mark, and trust to find ourselves on firm 
ground on the 26th of May next. The darkness that surrounds 
the Derby favourites is almost impenetrable, and would defy the 
penetration even of Sam Welter's ^ patent double million magnifyin' 
'gas microscope.' Each of the four favourites at one time or 
another since the last Newmarket Houghton Meeting has, according 
to the report of the man in the street, had something amiss with him \ 
and what with Belladrum's ' roaring,' Pero Gomez's * coughing,* 
Wild Oats' * growing,' and Pretender's * kicking,' their backers must 
have had a most uncomfortable time of it. The old saying, * There is 
'no smoke without fire,' would effectually dispose of these four 
candidates for Epsom honours, but we can remember that only last 
year Blue Gown, like Pero Gomez, suffered from coughing ; that in 
1866 Hermit, like Wild Oats, was * growing all the wrong way;* 
and ' roaring ' and ' kicking ' are such old devices of the enemy that 
no old soldier would regard them for a moment as reliable. We 
remember an instance of a horse losing his temper entirely and 
running very fairly afterwards \ when we say fairly, we mean he won 
the Guineas, missed the Derby by a head, and won the St. Legcr ; 
it was The Marquis, trained by John Scott, who we are told 
was followed daily in his gallops with a thick stick. Horses that 
according to report do badly during the winter, in one way or another 
generally win the Derby, or obtain a situation, and we therefore 
shall treat the reports of ' coughing,' ' roaring,' ' growing,' and 
« kicking ' as they deserve, by paying no heed to them. The 
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enemies of Belladrum are having a &r more merry time of it now 
than his backers, and from 5 to i taken, he has declined to 8 to 1 
ofFered, a circumstance calculated to make his friends far more 
uneasy than his alleged roaring \ we firmly believe the horse is as 
well as he ever was, and as to roaring, we fancy he could not hold a 
candle to John Bright's late performance in that line at Fishmongers' 
Hall. As a two-year old he was a grand performer ; two of his 
defeats certainlv require some explanation, but his triumphs were 
undeniable ; still we think his performances were inferior to those 
of Pero Gomez and Wild Oats, and that on his merits * the 

* Duke ' and the * lucky Baronet ' will both show him the way. 
It may be Waugh is beginning to find out his horse is not so 
good as the prophets have made him out, and Mr. Merry may 
be adopting the wise maxim of hedging his money. This is far 
more likely to be the case than * roaring,' but as so many writers 
went for him in capitals when at 5 to I, it is necessary for them to 
attribute a failing to the horse that will save their reputations, and 
enable them to write after the race, * But for his roaring, he no 
' doubt would have fulfilled our anticipations.' To back a horse at 
5 to I In January, seems to us the act of a lunatic, and we will go 
further than that, and say we should be sorry to take less than that 
price a month before the race even about the winner of the Guineas. 
The ^ lucky Baronet ' is no doubt calculating on winning a fourth 
Derby, and his horse has risen in the quotations as steadily as 
Belladrum has declined. Sir Joseph considers the Derby as easy to 
win as a 50/. plate, and his three victories give him certainly some 
cause to think so. However, good horse as Pero Gomez is, 4 to i 
is not a tempting price for the nrst week in March, and we think he 
will keep until the early strawberries are ripe, without seeing a much 
shorter figure. Opinions differ as to whether he or Belladrum 
defeated Scottish Queen in her two races with the greater ease, and 
although John Day gives the * Drum ' the benefit of the doubt, we 
shall be bold enough to go for Sir Joseph in opposition to Mr. Merry, 
and prefer the * cherry ' to the * orange.' 

We should regard the chance of the Duke of Hamilton's horse to 
be a better one than we do, if we could believe there would be no 
Grand Prix this year ; but knowing how fond this nobleman is of 
winning a great race on the other side of the Channel, we should 
certainly hesitate before we took 6 to i about his horse, especially as 
he has first the trying ordeal of an examination at Newmarket to 

Set through. We fancy Mr. Merry will fight very shy of throwing 
own the gauntlet to the Duke of Hamilton for the Guineas ; and if 
our impression becomes a fact, the ' wild oats ' will not only be ready 
for the sickle in April, but if successfully gathered in then, the Duke 
will secure a second crop in France some six weeks later, allowing 
perhaps a stable companion to do battle for him at Epsom, unless 

* Mat * believes his horse good enough to win the three events, in 
which case of course he will appear at Epsom. Wild Oats will 
most assuredly run for the Guineas and the Grand Prix ; his running 
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for the Derby is not such a certainty, and although we think him 
the best of the three fevourites, he will carry no money of ours 
at 6 to I. 

It is almost time for another Derby to go North, for since 1856 
it has only been taken there thrice. The strength of the northern 
stables this year is represented by Pretender and Ladas, two formi* 
dable champions, who will not, we think, bring disgrace on them. 
Pretender's reputation is founded more on what it is said he can do 
than on what he has done, but until very lately the money that was 
entrusted to him said a great deal more in his &vour than anything 
else. We should think, up to the end of January, this son of 
Adventurer was backed for more money than any horse in the race, 
and seven-eighths of it at least was not attributable to public favour. 
Lately, however, rumours of a bad temper have been abroad, and the 
horse has suffered in consequence in the quotations. We believe the 
* kicking ' of Pretender as much as we do the * roaring ' of Belladrum, 
and shall believe the report to be but a device of the enemy. Pre- 
tender, from all we can hear, will belie his name, and make his 
enemies shake with fear when they see him, and in the race itself will 
prove he is not an adventurer. Ladas, the unbeaten as a two-year 
oldy is another string of the northern bow, and will prove a worthy 
substitute in the improbable event of the first one snapping. The 
strongest recommendation we can give him is the fact that he carries 
Lord Westmorland's money, and that was not entrusted to him 
without a sufficient reason. Ethus, the best representative of Blair 
Athol, was never fit last year, and yet his running was more than 
creditable. The &ct that his owner refused three thousand guineas 
for him last year, and has declined four thousand guineas within the 
last month, together with his rising tendency in the market, as they 
say on the Stock Exchange, speaks volumes in his favour. The 
relations of his owner with Mat Dawson's stable make it probable 
that before the Derby Day Ethus and Wild Oats will have tried 
conclusions in private, and with what result the market will soon let 
us know : 20 to i about him now is a better investment than 6 to i 
about Wild Oats, considering the chance that exists that the Duke 
of Hamilton will reserve his horse for the Grand Prix. The inten- 
tions of the two owners are of course unfathomable at present, but 
it may be taken as most probable that Mr. Padwick's horse will see 
12 to I before he sees Epsom. With such a margin for profit, there- 
fore, there cannot be a doubt which is the better investment of the 
two. Both horses have improved greatly since last year, in spite of 
assertions made elsewhere to the contrary ; but as tne Lewes horse 
has come from 40 to 20, whilst Wild Oats has only improved two 
points, it would appear that Ethus is even now the better one to 
follow. Shall we go further into the list of Derby candidates ? We 
think not, for on public form nothing remains in the extensive lists 
published by the great commission agents likely to interfere with the 
success of the six we have enumerated. Moderate performers like 
Martyrdom, Rhys worth, Thorwaidsen, and the Duke of Beaufort, 
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can only be successful in the improbable event of all the others 
going amiss. Of dark ones only Brother to General Peel and Bou- 
logne are spoken of, and from what we can hear of them they are 
very unlikely to follow in Blair Athol's footsteps. We shall there- 
fore take our leap, Ducrow fashion, on the backs of Pretender, 
Ethus, and Ladas, with every reason to hope for success; and 
when the bell rings with its monotonous twang on the eventful 26th 
of May, we doubt not, that although our leap has been made in the 
dark, the issue will land the readers of ^Baily' in the sunshine of 
a happy result. 



THE OLD OAK TABLE. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The sun was gradually withdrawing his cheerless face behind the 
cold grey walls of the Gloucestershire hills, and here and there a cock 
partridge, sounding the family roll-call, mustered his scattered brood 
from the turnip and stubble fields of the dreary wold, when Will Long, 
the huntsman of the Beaufort Hounds, reined up his horse to pay toll 
at the turnpike gate on the high road between Burford and Minster 
Lovel. Behind him were the pack, jaded and leg-weary, jogging 
slowly along, and trailing rather than carrying their sterns after them, 
as if dispirited by a long and fruitless chase. Will Long, however, 
whose seat on horseback was as perfect as man, horse, and saddle 
could make it, seemed little the worse for his hard day's work ; and, 
being then in the full vigour of his manhood, the many miles between 
him and his home, between the toll-bar and the Heythrop kennels, 
were a matter of small moment to Will in those days. 

While he was in the act of paying toll for himself and fellow- 
scrvants^ the carriage conveying Stoford on his journey to Lovelstone 
pulled up at the gate s and, as the post-boy drew on one side to let 
the hounds pass on, the huntsman touched his cap, and the recog- 
nition between him and Stoford was hearty and instantaneous as an 
electric flash. 

* Very glad to see you again, sir,' said Will, in his pleasant,'cheery 
way. * Why, it's odd enough, but we're dose to the ground where 
' you was all but killed ; and yonder, in the trees there, is the very 
* house to which you were carried after the accident.' 

* Of course it is. Will, and that's my point now. Don't you 
' know I'm going to be married to the lady that nursed me on that 
' occasion ? The wedding will take place, I believe, on Thursday 
' next ; and, if that isn't hunting day, you had better ride over and 
' see us turned off, Will.* 

Now the rumour of Grace Lampern's flight with Lord Evelyn 
had already been discussed freely in the hunting field ; but as the day 
had been a distressing one for hounds, Will's time had been so occu- 
pied, that it had not reached his ears ; so he said heartily, ^ I should 
' like it uncommonly, sir, if his grace can spare me. I know the 
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^ lady well, and I can only say if she's as good at home as she is in 
^ the saddle, she'll make you a rare wife.' 

At that moment Grace Lampern's groom approaching the carriage 
window with a letter in his hand. Will Long touched his cap, and 
trotted on with the hounds. The letter, a somewhat curt one for 
the occasion, ran thus : — 

* Dear Mr. Stoford, — I hope this will reach you in time to 
' prevent your coming on to Lovclstonc, as the house is now closed, 
^ and will be tenantlcss till my father returns from York. I have 
' waited long years for you ; but your visits of late have been so few 
*• and far between, that had you been a very angel I could not have 

* waited another hour ; and if love grows cold t^/bre matrimony, 
^ what might be expected a/ier it r 

' You will now, I am happy to feel, escape the penalty of disin- 
^ hcritance on my account ; and as I believe the severance of our tie 
^ will bring you immediate as well as future relief, you must not be 

* surprised if, under these circumstances, I decline the honour of 

* becoming your wife. 

' But, with every good wish for your future happiness, permit me 

* to subscribe myself still 

* Your best friend, 

* Grace Lampern.' 

Had an unseen bandit buried his knife under his fifth rib, Stoford 
could scarcely have been more astounded than he was by the con- 
tents of that letter ; and, while the carriage still remained stationary 
at the toll-bar, though he read it over a second time, it was not until 
the groom volunteered particulars that he understood its full meaning. 

* You see, sir,' said the man, who, being an old ally of Stoford's, 
looked upon him as cruelly injured by the step his young mistress 
had taken, ^ it's all of that nshing after dark : I always thought he was 

* u|»-to no good, coming by night a-sniggling after Miss Grace ; and 

* now he's a-bolted with her nobody knows where. He may be a 
^ lord, but he's not a gentleman to rob his friend in that fashion.' 

The groom's account was sufficiently explanatory to render it 
needless for Stoford to inquire the fisherman's name ; so he merely 
said, in an excited tone — 

* When and how did they leave, Paynter ?' 

* At ten o'clock this morning, sir ; in a coach-and-four as I 

* ordered from Staple Hall : but I'm sure I'd a-chucked the note 

* into the Windrush if I'd a-know'd what was wrote upon it : and 
^ master from home and all : oh dear, it's a bad job, for he's safe to 
^ think as I'd got a hand in it.' 

Stoford, havmg further ascertained that Lampern's return to Lovel- 
stone was not expected for some days, then proceeded to Oxford, 
changing horses at Witney and posting over the last twelve miles of 
his journey through the dark gloom of a November night, illumined 
by no ray bevond the flickering flame of his carriage lamps. 

It was a short space — that hour of solitude on the road — for the 
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consideration of the various impulses that now rushed on his mind ; 
when thoughts, countless as the waves of a troubled sea, crowded in 
and gave him no time to settle one, before another was upon him. 
Above all, a vague selfraccusation would ever recur, as the words of 
Grace's letter reminded him that she ^ had waited long years for 
^ him ; that his visits of late had been few and far between, and that 
^ she could wait no longer.' Had he, then, been so remiss in his 
attention, so cold a lover, and so wanting in right feeling, that his 
conduct could only have impressed her with the conviction that he 
was driven to fulfil his promise of marriage, not because he was 
bound to her by ties of honest and ardent affection, but solely as a 
matter of conscience and a point of honour ? — would any woman, 
who was worth having, be likely to take a man on such terms i 
What ! marry him when she had discovered he had already grown in- 
different to charms that had once swayed every thought of his heart 
and every action of his life ? Never ! Did not the letter say, ' If love 

* grows cold ieferf matrimony, what might be expected a/fgr it ?' 
Then this elopement of hers was all his doing ; he had been the 
chief cause of it ; and she was now in the hands of a wild, reckless 
steersman, who would probably soon bring her to grief and then 
abandon the wreck in order to secure his own safety. 

Thus, assuming that he alone was to blame in the matter, shame, 
sorrow, and remorse, the whips of the Eumenides, by turns lashed 
him to the quick ; and, as the carriage drew up at the Mitre door, 
it was with a sense of inexpressible relief that he found himself 
accosted by a smart, voluble waiter, who popped in his head and 
said, invitingly — 

^ Stop the night, sir ? well-aired bed, sir ; fish, flesh, and eame in 

* the larder ; and the best of everything at the Mitre : too Tate for 
^HaU,sir.' 

This last was a clencher, as it was meant to be ; so Stoford, who 
had eaten nothing for ten hours, and was hungry as a foxhound af^^^^r 
his day's work, responded with a ready acceptance, and at once 
ordered dinner and a bed for the night. 

However terrible may be the sufferings of a disturbed mental con- 
science, those of indigestion, *the conscience of the stomach,' are at 
least equally unendurable, and certainly bear a strong affinity to the 
panes of purgatory ; besides, how few are they, the chivalrous, the 
finely-susceptible, and the thorough, who alone feel the full force of 
Ac former ? while the wretches who endure the gnawing aches and 
torture of an ill-used stomach, are a legion countless as the locusts 
of Libya. Doth not the poet truly say — 

* We may live without poetry, music, and art ; 
We may live without conscience, and )ive without heart ; 
We may live without friends ; we may live without books ; 
I'ut civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
He may live without books, — what is knowledge but grieving ? 
He may live without hope, — what is hope but deceiving ? 
He may live without love, — what is passion but pining ? 
But where is the man that can live without dining V 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 109. R 
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After a good dinner and a beaker of well*brewed bishop, in the 
comfortable old coffee-room at the Mitre, the cloud that had bung 
to heavily on Stoford's brow cleared gradually away i and ivhen 
Watkin and Prettyman, to whom he had sent intimation of his 
arrivaU joined him, and another beaker or two was brewed, it inrauld 
have been difficult to have found, apparently, a jollier trio within 
the walls of that University. 

' You're a deuced lucl^ fellow, let me tell you/ said Prettyman 
(for Stoford had told them s^l), ^ to be so well served by your friend ; 
*' why, your head was in a noose i and, but for Evelyn, you i^eould 

* have been hanged to a dead certainty. Do you remember what a 

< well-known Master of Hounds did wnen he wanted to eet rid of his 

* pack, and had failed to sell them at Tattersall's ? Well, one fine 

* morning he rode fifty miles with them into a strange country, found 
^ his fox, and, as they settled to the scent, he turned his horse's head 

* and rode straight home. Now that's what I should do by this 

* blessed couple — leave them running, and thank your stars that you 

* are well rid of the lot.* 

* Quite right,' chimed in Watkin ; * the man is certainly not worth 

* powder and shot : still, to save his companion, I should like to 
' serve him as, you say, John Robins once served a runaway horse 

* that was carrying him, at a hundred miles an hour, straight to the 

< Bigbury cliffs. In the very field, and within forty yards of the 
*• edge, the old huntsman stood up in his stirrups, and, swinging his 

* iron-headed whip high in air, he struck the brute a tremendous 

* blow between the ears and felled him to the ground : a rough mode 
^ of stopping him, it is true ; but still it saved the rider's life? 

' I see no ground for interfering/ said Stoford, seriously ; ^ and, 
*' moreover, no use in it, if I did : I can only hope that Evelyn will 
' not prove to be the villain you both suspect him to be.' 

* He never did go straight with men, women, or hounds,' replied 
Watkin ; ^ and if he acts like a man in this case it will very much 
' surprise me.* 

Then, as the genial influence of pleasant company, old associa- 
tions, and generous wine more or less affected their spirits, the con- 
versation, hitherto held in a suppressed tone, gradually waxed livelier 
and turned exclusively on their late experience and future prospects 
in the hunting field ; a subject so attractive that all appeared to be 
equally eloquent upon it and no one to grow weary. 

The ' never-ending, still-beginning ' theme, however, greatly asto- 
nished, if it did not weary a grave elderly clergyman who, with his 
son, a stripling of eighteen, sat at an adjoining table and could ill sup- 
press his wonderment at the hound-language and sporting incidents 
so ardently described by each speaker. A refinement, resulting from 
high intellectual studies, illumined his whole face and bespoke little, 
if any, affinity with the hardy unbleached visage of a country clergy- 
man. He was evidently either a pedagogue or the minister of some 
metropolitan parish, whose acquaintance with rural sports had been 
confined to an early rat-hunt, or to the game of hare and hounds 
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played at school. The matriculation of his son had brought him to 
Oxford ; and if, as the youth's raw personal appearance very strongly 
suggested, his had been a home-education, it was no wonder the 
^her looked alarmed and disconcerted at the style of life and com- 
panionship into which his son was likely to be thrown in the very 
outset of his university career. 

* What a preparation for the sacred duties of the ministry !' thought 
he, as fie observed his son listening, with mouth agape, to Pretty- 
roan's description of his last steeple-chase and the heavy stakes he 
had won in the Christ Church drag. ^What an outrage on the 
^ pious founder's object !' And as Prettyman proposed to lay five to 
four in ponies that Fortescue's Toby would carry seven pounds more 
than Tcddy-the-Tinker and lick his head off over the Bicester Vale, 
the old gentleman's endurance could go no further, and he said, 
emphatically — 

* Surely, gentlemen, the sporting practices you speak of can't be 

* known to the university authorities : verily they savour of Ncw- 
^ market rather than Oxford, and tend direcdy to the subversion of 

* that moral and religious culture one has a right to expect from this 
' ancient seat of learning.' 

* I am happy to say, sir,' said Prettyman, with imperturbable gra- 
vity, * that our Dons do not discourage manly pastimes ; on the con- 

* trary, some of them are first-flight men across a country ; nor arc 

* they the worse Christians nor the less able scholars on that account. 

* We come here, sir, to improve our knowledge of civilization and 
' to gain enlarged views of life ; not merely for book-learning, which, 
^ however well you may be crammed with it, is not necessarily 

* wisdom, neither is it sound judgment.' 

* But, sir,' answered the old clergyman, warmly, * without learning 
^ you would lack the materials for thought and right conclusions ; 

* and without the aid of such materials there can be nothing but blind 

* prejudice and uninformed judgment. No, sir, you come here ^^ ad 

* (<capiendum ingenii cultum, and not to indulge your passion for 

* sport at the expense of your moral and intellectual culture.' 

Having delivered this lecture he rang for his candle ; and, taking 
his son under his wing, as if he dreaded the effects of forther conta- 
mination, retired at once to his chamber. 

The ovation Stoford met with on all sides from his old firiends at 
Oxford rendered it impossible for him to turn his thoughts to busi- 
ness for some days ; at length, after a consultation with Mr. Butler, 
the tutor, who had already so often befriended him with his kindly 
counsel, and who now so warmly congratulated him on the for- 
tunate termination of his engagement with Grace Lampern, he paid 
a reluctant but necessary visit to Mr. Hunter, the attorney in Holy- 
well Road. 

The little man's eyes, as Stoford entered his den, looked wicked 
as those of a badger at bay; he had been informed of Grace's flight 
with Evelyn, and was well aware that the bond for ten thousand 
pounds, wnich by the instructions of his friend Lampern he had so 

R 7 
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carefully drawn up, was now nothing more than so much vraste 
paper; and the ^ct that, in ten days from that date, the bond 
would have become due, added not a little to the vexation be so 
keenlv felt in the matter. That he and his client should have been 
so foiled was gall and wormwood to him ; and he looked on the 
failure with the same kind of shame and disgust that a tiger is said 
to feel when he misses his spring. 

' I have been advised to call on you,' said Stoford, looking the 
lawyer straight in the fiice, * respecting the bond your client Mr. 

* Lampern holds against me ; and which, as you are doubtless 

* aware, has been cancelled by his daughter's elopement with Lord 

* Evelyn.* 

The eyebrows of the little man rose almost to the roots of his 
hair, as with an expression of intense surprise he coolly said, ^ Never 

* heard a word of it, and don't believe it now ; and, as to the bond, 

* that is Lampern's business, not mine ; you must setde that with 

* him.' 

The man's name had scarcely escaped his lips, when Lampern 
himself, in top-boot attire, his dress soiled and his face flushed with 
liquor and excitement, reeled into the room. ' Curse my luck !' be 
exclaimed aloud, ere his eye had caught sight of Stoford, who was 
sitting in the shade of a dark corner. ^ Curse my luck ! that 

* fellow has done us after all : here's the bond ; it's not worth the 

* paper it is written on.' And, proceeding at once to drag it out 
of his coat-pocket, he threw it, with a tremendous oath, into the 
flames of the fire. 

^ Hold, man !' shrieked the lawyer, jumping to the rescue, and 
making a frantic dash at the burning document. ^ Are you mad ?' 
. * Let it alone,' shouted Lampern ; * it's only waste paper, I tell 

* you ;' at the same time, seizing the little man firmly by the collar, 
he dragged him savagely back ; and in a few moments the docu- 
ment was reduced to ashes. Then, as he relaxed his hold, and was 
in the act of fishing out a smaller paper from a side pocket, he dis- 
covered Stoford ', and instantaneously recovering his self-command, 
as if sobered by the sight of the man whom he had sought to injure, 
and whom he now consequently regarded with a more intense hatred 
than ever, he held out the certificate of marriage between Lord 
Evelyn and his daughter, and read it deliberately aloud, adding, with 
a malicious air of triumph, ^ The girl might have done worse, 

* Hunter : she at least will now have a home and a title into the 

* bargain.' 

But the insinuation touched not Stoford ; he could afford to be 
calm, and generous too, as a man who has escaped a great danger; 
and when he had expressed a hope to Lampern that the marriage 
might prove a happy one for all parties, he said to the little attorney, 
' Then, sir, my business with both of you is now at an end ;' and 
bowing hastily to the two rascals, he quitted the den. 

The rest of the story is soon told : Stoford, who, struggle against 
it as he would, had long been deeply attached to Blanche Crocker, 
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now returned to Devonshire without delay ; and, as the reader is 
already aware, the sentiment between them was a mutual one, there 
was no longer the ghost of an objection, either on the part of his 
own conscience or that of his trustees, to scare him from the object 
that now occupied the very core of his heart. 

' Twin-bound, both souls,' and drawn irresistibly together by the 
yearnings of a kindred love, a separate existence would have been 
a sute of exile to both : so when Stoford, winding his arm tenderly 
round her waist, and supporting her head, with its mass of goldy 
locks rippling on his breast, tremulously put the question on which 
the happiness of both depended, the gentle pressure of Blanche's 
hand told him far better than words could have done it that in him 
would her spirit find its home, and be linked, one with his, for ever- 
more. 

Thus, after his death, the hope of honest John Ball's life was 
fulfilled to the letter. Stoford, by his marriage with Blanche, the 
daughter of the only woman the old Squire had ever loved, succeeded 
to all his property: and as, in deference to his wife's wish, they 
setded at Foxtor, whose broad lands, adorned with grand timber, 
silvery brooks, and picturesque dingles, abutted on the Moor, the 
wild hunting-ground of the West, a situation more attractive to both 
of them could scarcely have been found. 

Every building on the estate was in perfect repair ; not a cottage 
requiring the touch of a trowel or an ounce of paint : but the ken- 
nels were cramped and old-fashioned ; and as Stoford had signified 
his intention of hunting the country three instead of two days a 
week, his first work in stone and mortar was to build a new and 
commodious set of kennels on a sheltered and well-^voured site : 
nor did he forget to stock them with fresh blood from the stoutest 
hounds that England could produce. Robins, the huntsman, was in 
raptures, and only wished ^ the old maister could see them now : 
' 'twould bring un to life again, if anything could.' 

To the interior of the mansion, already replete with every com- 
fort that a country-house could require, was added yet one gift 
more, from John Crocker — * The Old Oak Table,' now burnished 
and bright as a mirror ; and if haply here and there indented by the 
recoil of shivered glasses and heavy whacks from the old Squire's 
signet ring, yet reflecting in its honest face the remembrance of 
many a pleasant tale, welcome guests, and a happy home. 

Tne reader will anticipate the fate of poor Grace Lampern (for 
the mock-marriage ceremony gave her no right to another name), 
and will further conclude, from the false start she made and the 
ruthless hands into which she fell, that her future course would 
inevitably bring her to grief and ruin : and so it proved : the whirl 
of pleasure and dissipation into which Evelyn and she plunged, 
night after night, in the gayest salons of Paris, and the heavv losses he 
sustained from play, so soured his temper, that, long before the 
period of the honeymoon had expired, his conduct to Grace had 
become not only cold and heartless, but almost brutal. The high- 
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spirited woman,* however, was not one to submit tamely to such 
treatment : and scenes and recriminations ensued which ended at 
length in his telling her, point blank, that she was ' no wife of his ;' 
adduig a cowardly threat that he would * cut her adrift, if he had 
* any more trouble with her.* 

1 his terrible discovery drove her to the verge of madness ; and 
conceiving in a paroxysm of rage, humiliation, and despair the bit- 
terest hatred and contempt for the man who had so deceived her, 
she rushed forth from his presence and flung herself on the pitiless 
world, downwards to drift for evermore, a waif and stray on its 
wildest stream. 

Once more, and once only, did she ever see Evelyn again, and that 
was at St. James's Church, Piccadilly, when he was married to a lady 
in his own rank of life, a peer's daughter, bright and beautiful as the 
morning star. When the officiating minister (it was the Bishop of 
London himself) asked the question, ^ Wilt thou have this woman 
< to thy wedded wife?' a scream, piercing and wild as that of a 
maniac, burst from Grace's lips, and every soul in the church shud- 
dered as she said, ^ That man is my husband ; and I am his wedded 
' wife, as God is my witness. Now marry him, if you dare.' She 
then fainted away, and, being removed by the hands of the police, 
the ceremony proceeded without further interruption: but that 
scream and apparition haunted Evelyn's dreams to the day of his 
death s and even in the gayest moments of his life, the words of the 
guilty iEneas, when he met poor Dido's ghost in the shades of Tar- 
tarus, would oft recur to his mind : — 

* Funens heu tibl causa fui.* 



FOR AND AGAINST. 

BY B. T. C. 

Oh a villain is he, of no common degree. 

Always a murderer, often a thief. 
Yet though strange it is true, he's so popular too. 

To defend the old rogue not a few would take brief. 
But, alas, for the shame that must cover our name. 

Did ever such knavery stain counsel's shelves ? 
While doing our best in our client's behest. 

We but save him from others to hunt him ourselves ! 

Had he only a voice he would tell you his choice 

Would be to be rid of such base friends as these j 
While to plead his own case with all cunning and &racc. 

You might back him against the most polished Q. C.*s. 
Come, put him in dock, let us take a fair stock 

Of all that he does, good, indifferent, or bad ; 
A handsomer face never smiled in disgrace. 

Nor could eyes with that twinkle be made to look sad. 



! 
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'Tis a long tale of harm that comes up from the farm, 

The poultry are killed and the • grey goose is gone 5* 
Feathers strewing the field must their evidence yield, 

A man might drop feathers, he'd never leave bone. 
Gates smashed, hedges broken, on all sides betoken 

The wanton advance of a galloping host ; 
Meadow, turnips, and wheat, torn by fifty score feet. 

And wherever 'tis wettest men seem to ride most. 

We must fi-ankly^admit 'tis a very hard hit, 

* This closes the case,* says the judge with a frown, 

* An easy task here, where die guilt is so clear, 

' You'll agree on a verdict without going down 5 
^ But before passing sentence we'll ask the defendants, 

* If haply an outlet their cunning may twig ; 

* Perhaps they will rise to suggest compromise, 

' And spare us the trouble of ^^ dishing their tuig." ' 

We may yet break a lance, 'tis indeed the last chance, 

A question in season has oft saved the day ; 
When the scent is so cold, of your beauties catch hold. 

Nor to puzzle through every meuse Altering stay. 
No use in denial, 'twill not gain the trial. 

Nor whiten the charges already so black ; 
Yet unlucky the debt that has not an asset, 

Or a. bill without ever a name to its back. 

So we boldly declare that our gay client there. 

For good must have credit, though guilty of ill ; 
Paradoxical thief, let it not pass belief, 

While taking his measure, brings grist to the mill : 
For where would the sale be, with Thompson or Tailby, 

Were markets deserted by all the red coats. 
The plaintiff may swell, but he knows very well. 

That the field eats his mutton, the horses his oats ! 

And are there not others, both cousins and brothers, *• 

Whose livelihood wholly by hunting is made ? 
Boots, saddles, hats, breeches, must aH have their niches, 

And loudly bear witness how good 'tis for trade. 
Still, Heaven forbid we attempt to get rid, 

By senseless contention, of damages done. 
And bv making amends we may hope to make friends, 

And forward the chance of a find and a run. 

So round him we'll rally and give him a tally. 

The whole covert side, whether first-flight or tail ; 
With such surety at hand, the worst foe will look bland. 

And willingly counsel admittance to bail ! 
Oh happy the county where forthcoming bounty 

Commands, in due measure, the popuTi voxy 
Where in warm grassy lying no enemy spying, 

There kennels in safety the gallant dog fox ! 
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OUTDOOR SERVANTS.— No. I., THE GAMEKEEPER. 

' BY THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK.* 

Not every man that wears a fustian shooting jacket and leather 
gaiters, that carries a gun under his arm and a billycock hat on his 
head is a eamekeeper. The symbols and signs of authority do not 
always cloak the requisite powers for its confirmation ; and although 
majesty without its externals has been facetiously termed ^ a jest,' there 
is more truth in the sayine when applied to many of our ordinary 
occupations. We have all of us seen, under tne most sporting 
exterior among amateurs, an ignorance of everything connected virich 
it, perfectly astounding ; indeed I have sometimes begun to think, 
heterodoxically perhaps, that a very close and formal attention to 
externals exists in a corresponding ratio to the] absence of internal 
qualifications i and if this be the case sometimes with the master, it 
need not astonish us that it is so occasionally with the man. 

A really good gamekeeper is not made in a day ; and the occupation 
is sure to nave many candidates from among the poorer classes for 
very obvious reasons. There is the great and universal prestige in 
favour of sport, singularly attractive to the idle English mind. Any- 
thing connected with horses and dogs, without reference to capability 
for dealing with them, is sure to attract. It reveals a life full of 
healthful exercise; of contact with superior classes ; and of a certain 
position. Above all things, it is pecuniarily profitable beyond wages ; 
and holds out to the enterprising a very large field of operations in 
selfish interests. Of course it is desirable that this last motive should 
be discouraged, but it is impossible to ignore its power in bringing a 
vast number of improper candidates into the field. 

A high-class keeper is not every man's servant, like a cook or a 
maid of all work -, and there are consequently among the middle 
classes of sportsmen many very bad specimens of this out-door 
servant. The most ordinary requirements at first sight are physical 
strength and capability of endurance. He should also be a man of 
cool determination, great activity, and undaunted courage. It is also 
desirable that he should be a good shot^ though this is a secondary 
consideration in comparison with the rest of the qualities which go to 
form a good keeper. A perfectly good trapper (I do not mean a 
buggy horse) is fiu: better. 

In disposition he should be a man of equable temper, and although 
taken not unfrequently from the lower or less educated classes, he 
should be a man of good manners, as dealing essentially with gende- 
men, and that in moments when their own manner and conversation 
are likely to be less under restraint than usual. A keeper, such as 
we mean, should have a power of bearing and forbearing ; for he 
Will meet with many disappointments in showing sport, and will have 
to submit to criticism, sometimes unmerited, and from very ignorant 
critics. The less he swears the better ; he will only add strength to 
the chorus, without improving the tune. Men, not altogether 
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ignorant, but zealous and jealous promoters of sport expect a great 
deal from their keepers : sometimes too much. They will have 
everything, foxes and pheasants (which, indeed, they have a right to 
expect], and abundance of game on all sorts of soils, and with all 
sorts of liberties (which they have no right to expect) ; and unless a 
man has temper to put up with these disappointments, and to make 
allowance for unjustifiable expectations on the part of his patrons, 
who will not make allowance for him, he had better turn to some 
other occupation than that of a gamekeeper. 

These are dispositions and qualities, not duties, with which we 
have been dealing. We come to speak of the latter now, and in 
doing so to point out a mistaken idea which has prevailed, and does 
prevail among the numerous classes who have adopted sport rather 
than have been born to it. Their commonest idea of a keeper was 
that he should be able to shoot game ; and the boast we have heard 
has been not unfrequently on the prowess of the keeper with his gun. 
Now the first duty of a keeper is to preserve game, not to destroy it. 
The excellence of the servant will be shown by the heads of game 
he can exhibit in his covers, and on his manor. And this is to be 
done by the destruction of vermin, and all enemies to those y^r^ 
natures which are especially under his charge. 

We shall say nothing about trapping foxes, excepting this : that the 
keeper who has been once guilty of such a thing in a fox-hunting 
country should never be employed again in the same capacity ; and 
the master who would allow a servant to do so unneighbourly an 
action is about on a par with the man. His ingenuity, on the other 
hand, may be well and folly employed against the polecat, the stoat, 
the weasel, and enemies of a like nature. He must literally be wide 
awake early in the morning to catch the weasel asleep. If he be not 
an early riser he is nothing at all. Knowledge too of their habits is 
as needful as industry ; for it must not be taken for granted that they 
are alike in their ways. They are very different, require different 
traps and baits; and for their effective destruction a gamekeeper 
should be little short of a Red Indian. 

His skill as a shot, but even more as a wood-craftsman, will bq 
put into requisition against buzzards (if he can find one left), kites, 
hawks, and such wary and powerful foes. Their destruction is a 
paramount obligation ; and it is the truest and most honourable use 
of craft which we can recommend for practice. 

Another grand mistake in the presumed qualities of a keeper we 
will endeavour to rectify, while we are upon the subject. ^ Set a 
^ thief to catch a thief,' is one of those proverbial expressions which 
have little truth in thcm^when fairly examined ; but it has been 
applied to the servant on whose character we are now employed, 
until it has really established itself in minds not accustomed to 
analyse closely the motives of action. It has been said that the 
greatest poacher makes the best keeper. Yes, if you can believe 
that a trust requiring honesty and moral courage, and the responsi- 
bilities of which are connected with property more easily disposed of 
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than any other, is best served by a scoundrel, regardless of morals or 
law, of course your best keeper will be the late leader of a desperate 
gang. Never was a greater absurdity ; or one on which it would be 
more dangerous to act. Let your keeper have all knowledge of a 
poacher's ways, of his haunts, his companions, his resources, and his 
implements. It is his jduty frequently to resort to methods for 
acquiring information which under other circumstances he might be 
slow to employ ; he is the sportine policeman of the neighbourhood^ 
bound to keep his eye on the rasc^ds of the parish, and if need be to 
learn their manoeuvres by some means or other. But he is not bound 
to compromise his own character or self-respect — a quality which 
some are apt to think no poor man ever has — nor to act with any sort 
of conciliation towards a poacher. He should be his greatest enemy ; 
and the reproach of having belonged to a gang would, in the eyes of an 
honest and conscientious person, go far to rob him of any character at all* 
Another duty, and an equally indispensable one, is a knowledge of 
dogs. It is true that, with the exception of Scotland, the fiishion of 
shooting to pointers and setters has given place to a system of walk- 
ing up birds, and seeking the wounded and slaughtered with the aid 
of a retriever. Scotland is a noble exception. On the moors the 
keeper's chief pride exists in full force. There he sees his dogs 
work, stand, back, and down charge, as of yore. There he still feels 
a pleasure in showing how much may be done by his care, his 
temper, his knowledge, and the value of high breeding, shape, 
courage, and obedience in the dog himself. But in England we have 
less oF it every day. It is true that the breaking of a retriever is a 
harder task tnan either; I at least have found it so; but there 
was always the magnificent exhibition of a team of do|s at work, 
which repaid a man for any trouble he had been at in their teaching. 
And not only is it the breaking of your dogs, which should form part 
of your keeper's occupation, but in many cases their breeding, their 
selection, their treatment in or out of health is entirely his own* 
Few men who shoot now-a-days have the taste or the time to devote 
to its more delicate, and, to us, more interesting details, but have 
enoueh to do to kill their game, and to arrange their battues, fully 
satisfied that the rest is being done for them at so much per annum, 
or week, as the case may be. If, in addition therefore to these 
qualities and employments, your keeper be a shrewd, clever man, 
with sufficient education to keep the accounts of the game, the outlay 
in feed, the number of eggs hatched under hens and brought out ; to 
judge of the value of his underkeepers, and a good judge of character 
generally as to the men he employs, you will have got all you can 
desire, and as much as you have a right to expect ; nor is there any 
reason why he should not have some acquaintance with the game* 
laws as far as his own business is concerned ; as it may save his 
master some trouble and expense if he ascertain beforehand his own 
powers of shooting other people's dogs or of taking other people's 
guns. This knowledge may be easily acquired, but it is not every 
?eper that is possessed of it 
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A gamekeeper should be a sober man — (not that intemperance is 

a virtue in any of us) — for there is no right performance of matutinal 

duty if the night be spent in the village public ; nor is there any 

fault which lays a man open so easily to the aspersions to which a 

keeper is always more or less liable in his own neighbourhood. In 

the field he should be sUent^ it is his greatest virtue. All teaching 

should have preceded his appearance with his master and his guests. 

That eternal shouting of ^ mark ' upon every occasion, as if nobody 

could see birds but himself, and the rating of dogs, and directions to 

underlings, is one of the greatest stumbling-blocks in the way of a 

good servant. Eager to show his zeal, he is always making a noise ; 

and forgets that his duty there is not only to show zeal and birds, but 

to bring the sportsman as near to his game as circumstances will 

permit. This can only be done by quiet ; and when the first blush 

of the season is gone by, and birds have become wild, the nuisance 

of a talkative keeper is beyond all conception. If his master has 

sent him into the field to scare the birds, and to give his friend a 

day's shooting at as litde expense of game as possible, we can 

conceive no means so effective for the purpose. But I have no 

acquaintance with friends of that kind, and am wilting to believe that 

there are no such persons. Therefore we recommend silence as 

golden in a gamekeeper on beat above all things. 

There are certain gun-room duties which we need not here touch 
upon \ they have reference only to the necessity for care and clean- 
liness in the materials of shooting, and are the result of good places 
and natural good manners. They will not be found in perfection in 
any keepers but those who have had a good apprenticeship ; and, as 
the increase of preservation, the number of rented manors, the scores 
of men who shoot, go on from year to year, so that the demand ht 
exceeds the supply, we must do as well as we can with what we can 
get, and supply a litde of the teaching ourselves. Nothing looks 
worse than to see a keeper giving his guns a final polish as the party 
is waiting for him to proceed. The arms should be in readiness, and 
the ammunidon to each apportioned off, and placed in the hands of 
that subordinate to whom you are told off for the day. 

The wages of keepers, as you may see from these remarks, must 
vary very considerably. They depend altogether on the extent of 
the manor, the number and extent of covers, the difficulties of the 
situation, and its perquisites. An ordinaiy keeper would receive now 
perhaps, for a moderate manor, about thirty shillings a week, with a 
comfortable cottage and some advantages of wood or coal. In 
higher situations the wages are much higher ; and the work is not 
unfirequendy done by subordinates. We know of one large estate 
of a separate keeper to each beat, where the work is most admirably 
performed. Some considerable difference too exists in the prospect 
of fees, which are sufficiendy heavy to make them a material con- 
sideration. This is the wrong end of our article to begin an 
important part of a subject. I can only assure our readers, that of all 
the nonsense that has appeared in the papers of late years, none has 
equalled that which we read last autumn on the subject of game^ 
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keepers' fees. Those letters must for the most part have been 
written by persons utterly unacquainted with the usual character of 
the men of whom they wrote, or so maliciously set upon saving their 
own pockets as to have meditated a crusade against a civil and hard- 
working class. The whole question apparently arose from a facetious 
picture in our Van (by that eminent y27rr^»r, the author,) of a keeper 
who never took anything but paper ; and as it is a delightful sensation 
to see oneself in print (until you become thoroughly used to it, and 
get nothing for it), the question of gamekeepers' fees remains much 
where it was, ana will remain there until gentlemen take to abusing 
a system which the lords of the soil inaugurated, and which is nearly 
as old as the hills, and older than the trees on and among which they 
shoot. That exorbitant payment is not the rule, one instance may 
serve to show ; and if snobs with more money than brains, or with 
more brains than respect for the conventionalities of society, err on 
either side of the happy and virtuous medium, it is not hit to tax the 
gamekeepers with avaricious impertinence. 

At one of the best houses in England, where the shooting is of the 
very highest class, and in which several thousand head are counted 
at the end of the four days, two sovereigns is considered a sufficient 
honorarium to the head keeper. The whole conduct of the affair, 
from the placing of the guns to the ordering of the beaters, is of the 
very highest class ; and if there be one house in England above 
another where extreme liberality of fees might be expected to reign, 
that is the one. But I suppose the greatest skinflint, or the most 
highly-principled stickler for economy, would find &ult with so fair 
an arrangement If men cannot afford to do as others, the remedy 
is in their own hands ; and having once had experience of a gentle- 
man's gentleman who was above gold, and only dealt in paper, I 
should advise them to avoid so dangerous a locality for the future. 
As to incivility, I never have met with it, and do not believe in it. 
One thing at least would check that favouritism which is sure to 
follow a free hand and a full pocket, which is that the proprietor 
himself should follow the example of my friend, and place his guns 
himself. 
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XI. — PATRICK RYAN, HORSEDEALER AND HANDICAPPER EXTRA- 
ORDINARY, WRITES MR. ESSOM A LETTER, WHICH PECULIAR 
DOCUMENT ELICITS SOME REMARKS OF A SWEEPING NATURE 
FROM THE DOCTOR AND CRISP. THEREAFTER THE CURTAIN 
RISES UPON WHAT THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER AFTERWARDS 
VERY PROPERLY, AND WITH CHARMING FRESHNESS, TERMED 
*THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY SPORTING EVENT THAT HAD 
OCCURRED IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD WITHIN THE MEMORY OF 
THE OLDEST INHABITANT.' 

The day for the meeting on the moor drew near apace, and yet 

the indefatigable and courteous clerk of the course ' (indefatigable 

courteous is the phrase for a clerk of a course we believe, just 
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as ^intelligent and active' is the proper designation for a police 

officer] had not received a line from recalcitrant Mr. Ryan. As 

the horse-dealer's eccentric wanderings from Dan to Beersheba were 

not regularly chronicled by the ' Morning Post/ Mr. Essom knew 

not whither to address an epistle in search of him. According to a 

careful calculation he had made of the fairs Ryan would probably 

take on his way from Heatherthorp to Holyhead, and the exact 

proportion of the horse-buying multitude he could, and therefore 

ivould during that journey comfortably take — in, the Milesian was, 

about the time when the present portion of these veracious Chronicles 

opens, performing a series of experiments of an alcoholic character 

with a view to t^ingthe chill on his own native Erin. A desperate 

notion regarding the transmission of four closely-written pages 

of clerkly indignation addressed ^ Mr. Patrick Ryan, Horse-dealer, 

^ Ireland — immediate 1' flashed across Essom's mind, but on mature 

consideration he arrived at the conclusion that the post-office 

employes on the other side St. George's Channel might experience 

some difficulty in discovering the whereabouts of the wanderer, 

so he abandoned the idea and — fumed. Yes, fumed ; hourly to 

his spordng customers, who condoled with him; periodically in 

deprecatory notes to Sir Harry (a steward), who replied in starchy 

notes of thirty syllables each — as different from a natural note as a 

good shake of the hand is different from the languid presentation of 

two whalebony aristocratic fingers and one rigid aristocratic thumb ; 

and nightly in the committee room — at Sillery's, to the profound 

edificarion of the other members of the committee — who fumed 

in unison. 

At length, Essom having waited for Ryan until his patience was 
quite worn out, the order was given for the majestic posters, in red 
and blue and black ink (Heatherthorp's solitary printer's most 
Titanic effort, these posters), to appear. Gorgeously emblazoned upon 
the broad sheet appeared ^ the heads ' of the events that were to form 
the two days' programme ; but the great match, baldly announced, — 
' Match, 50 each, p. p., owners up, steeplechase course,' was 
enigmatical enough as an announcement to all but the initiated. Crisp 
wanted Essom to leave it out of the bill altogether, but he said, 
^ No, sir. It's a line in the bill. Remember that — a line in the 
^ bill. You will excuse me. Crisp, but this is a subject I do know 
^ something about. Those who were at the dinner will understand 
^ what it means. But whether they do or not,' he added, with an air 
of rueful resignation, ' there 's no help for it. What can we say ? 
^ Nothing. We must wait until that Irish blackguard, Ryan, takes 
^ it into his blundering head to write.' 

The expected missive came at last, bearing many outward and 
visible signs, in various regulation colours, of the devious route it had 
travelled, and the perils through which it had passed. Ryan wrote 
what might be termed a national hand, and as he conducted his 
spelling on somewhat phonetic principles, it was not surprising, 
when you came to think of it (only Essom was too angry to make 
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Christian-like allowances), that the superscription of the letter 
should, first of all, have robbed the Blind Department at the General 
Post Office of a night's rest, and then nearly driven two provincial 
postmasters, one provincial postmistress of an irascible turn of mind, 
and a group of underpaid letter-carriers to the verge of distraction. 
There are three Heatherthorps in this land of the brave and the 
free, and one Heatherley. The letter had been sent to each, but as 
only one Heatherthorp— ours — contains a Daniel Essom, who under 
one chafeau possesses brains necessary to a hairdresser, a hatter, 
and a clerk of the course, and, as the mysterious superscription 
could, by a violent stretch of the vivid imagination of a Heather* 
thorpian expert, be made to express some of Mr. Essom and a portion 
of his functions, he broke the seal, and read slowly and haltinglj 
as follows :— 

^ Misther Essom> Sir when i tell yees the imminse throuble this 

* handycapn as been afthcr given me the days Ive pondhered Over 
^ it an the noits Ive dramed upon et shure, an as for slape there 
^ has bin none o' that for the loikes av me with et an my Conshence.' 

[* The lying, hypocritical vagabond !' muttered Essom, by way of 
commentj 

* The First thing i did an dye moind 111 be hanest in the mather 
^ wid ye when vou see the Barn't long life to him and glory be his 

* grave ye'll tell him, was to rite a bit av a letter to Misther Hector 

* O'Halloran an as ye're a sporting man yeve may be heard av 
' him he's clerk av the coorse to the Hunt Meeting av the Blundher- 
^ skull Blazers an be this an that sthraiter ridin' boys than the 
^ Blazers or boulder at a pailfull of red-hot punch haven't the 

* hanour o' my friendship. Ses I to him ye remimber Hecthor me 

* boy a steeplechase over the new coorse beyant whin my bay 
^ gelding Shamrock and a beautiful field was daned out by a 

• * blayeuard bay mare wid a white face an dishin' action, the toime 
' ses I to bring it to his moind d'ye see whin white headed Mike 
^ the Blazers whip presented yc wid several black eyes to take to 

* bed wid ye — not that he dia take them there for it was myself 

* helped to carry him an its lively as a bag of sand he was wnin i 
^ tuk compassion an him ses i in my letter' — 

[^ What is the idiot driving atr murmured Essom, in tones of 
distress. By this time he was lost in a melancholy state of bewilder- 
ment.] 
^ ses i in my letter an i had to be partickler in remindin' him av 

* the circumstance for he's postmasther at the town convanient to the 

* Kennels of the blazers and has a good dale to occupy his attintion 
^ an there's not many postmasthers m the 3 kingdoms aquil to him 

* an its meself that wishes he was here now to put me right about 

* your direction Mr. Essom the half of et has gone out of my head 

* intirely. You remimber Hecthor — ' 

[* On dear — dear me ! when is he coming to the point ?' moaned 
the distressed official.] 
^ * You remimber Hecthor me boy that I bawt a chesn't mare av 
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the owner of the wan that bate mine — an a puttier rider acrass a 
stiff stone wall country I niver wish to see, he caught his death of 
cowld through putting too much wather in his whiskey poor darlin. 
Supposin ses I to Hecthor you had the ould mare wid the white face 
and Shanuock and the chesn't mare I bawt av the same party and 
another about six pounds worse nor Shamrock a moile on the flat 
how would ye put em together over three moiles av country ?* 

[^ So this is how Mr. Pat Rvan sets about handicapping the pair ?' 
emarked Essom bitterly. ^ I wonder if any of our handicappers 
work on his principles.'] 

^ I'll be hanest wid ye, dye moind that now, O'Halloran an me have 
been in wan or two hanorable swindles they wor hanorable ye see 
bekase they wor nivir found out and as i always helped him wid his 
handicaps for a partickler raison he knew what my cattle could do. 
Well thin he wrote and sed. But let me come to the point Sham« 
rock is the Doctor's horse he now calls him Kelpie and the chesn't 
mare belongs to Mr. Woodridge and O'Halloran an me have come 
to the conclusion that the anly way to put em together to make a 
match av et would be the mare eleven Stone and Shamrock Eleven 
stone Ten. Dye moind now.' 

f * Do I mind, you two-faced dealer in horse-flesh ? Yes, I do. 
but stop, what's this — a postscript ?' He read : 

* An ould A'ind of mine wan Michael Macarthy is most likely 
comin your way about the time of the races. If you should see 
him inthrojuce him to Misther Woodridge for my sake.' 

* Exactly. With much pleasure, Mr. Ryan. Indeed I will step 
out of my way to discover your old friend, rather than any one else 
should have the honour of putting him and Mr. Woodridge 
together. And further, Mr. Ryan, I will not leave Mr. Macarthy 
during the meeting — if he should come, of course, and yet further, 
my dear sir, some of my money goes the way his does^ or I know 
the reason why. You are clever sir, very ; but some of us in 
Yorkshire were not born yesterday. And now to inform the 
victim of this beautiful handicapping — and Sir Harry — of the result 
of Mr. Ryan's learned investigations.' 

It soon got wind that the Doctor had to give his opponent ten 
pounds, and this bit of news, coupled with the rumour of a flattering 
private trial of Woodridge's nag with a well-known cross-country 
performer, had the effect of making the iron-master's champion 
favourite in Heatherthorp circles. Not that there was much betting 
yet. There was plenty of money for the Doctor, but his friends 
were content to wait before investing in his favour. Ten pounds 
was a good deal to give away if the nags were anything like equal, 
and the owners about alike in point of horsemanship. 

Meanwhile one of the principal parties to the contract, who had 
received early intimation of the conditions under which he was to 
meet his opponent, had not scrupled to express his feelings, and that 
in unmeasured terms. For the first time since his arrival in the 
town the Doctor had spoken his mind freely to Mr. Essom, and that 
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functionary was now in possession of what might turn out to be a 

Eiece of highly useful knowledge. He knew the length of the 
)octor's tongue. ^ And him so mild, too,* said Essom that night in 
the committee room, elevating his eyebrows as he said it. ^ Still 

* waters do run deep, and no mistake. He said it was a swindle, and 

* a piece of collusion, and then, setting his teeth, he said he*d be 

* d— d if he didn't defeat them yet ! These were his very words, as 
^ Fm a living man.' 

To tell the truth, the Doctor had exhibited temper when Essom 
placed the letter in his hands ; but he cooled down directly after, 
wards. His was by no means a sulky nature, mind you. Essoin, 
who was afraid the very significant postscript to Ryan's epistle might 
attract his attention, was delighted when he turned his back on the 
shop. The remarkably wide-awake clerk of the course was more 
than ever resolved to back Woodridge. As for the Doctor, he 
walked moodily homewards to talk the matter over with Crisp. He 
found Matthew in the yard fresh from a serious interview with 
Kelpie. Mat had also heard the news. 

* Well, Mat ; we are sold, eh ? 

< N o; I won't go as far as that, sir. It takes a wonderful 

^ deal of cleverness to win a race now-a-days. More fowk than 

* t' judge can shove a word in.' 

* Ten pounds is a lump to give him. That rascally Irishman as 
^ much as said the form was equal.' 

* So he tell'd me, Mr. Arthur.' 

^ OiTered to take sixty to fifty either way,' said the Doctor, 
gloomily. 

* He did ?' 

^ Yes, that was at the dinner ; and I stood him, Mat.' 

* I had a better opinion of you, Mr. Arthur. I hardlv thowt a 
' hunderhanded run-the- country Irishman like that could ha' got 

* ower ye. Besides you knew he was a coper : you knew how 

* durably he tried to get thirteenpence for his shilling out of us about 

* Kelpie. — Mr. Arthur, Mr. Arthur !' 

* I deserve all your reproaches, Mat ; every one. I was an awful 

* flat to stand very clever Mr. Patrick Ryan. Now, I should not 
^ wonder but what he's sent out a quiet commission to back 

* Woodridge ?' 

^ It's goodish odds on that, sir, — oh, yes ! it's goodish odds on 

* that. Trust the vagabond to help hissel.' 

* Ah — just so !' said the Doctor, meditatively. * Although, 

* mind you, I cannot blame him, Mat. It serves me jolly well 
^ right. I ought to have known better. But I must go on with 
^ the match ; it would be disgraceful of me to give it up now.' 

* Mr. Arthur, if I thowt you were goin* to show t' white feather 

* to that yap, Woodridge, I'd leave, sir, — and I did hope to stop wi' 

* you as lang as I was yabble tee put yaw leg afoor t'other. Give 

* up the match ! Nivcr i' this world. Niver mind the ten pund, 

* sir. A good jockey is worth at least seven pund ower a bad un 
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^ ony djy it year, and we'se hope Kelp can mak up for t'other 

* chrcc. Give up the match ! It ud brck my heart. — Then look 
' here,' he added, coming to business ; ' the country wants doing, 
*• iind doing well. It isn^t big, nor is it out of the common, but it 
^ wants a rider that can go straight, nae matter whether it's bank, or 
' timber, or watther. Mr. Arthur, you mun win this match ony- 

* how. Kelpie's blooming, think o* that, — and he's no cocktail.' 

' No more am I !' replied the Doctor, vehemently, as the re- 
membrance of Kate's graceful gift flashed through his mind. He 
was about to fight under her colours. ' Win I will, if I can. 
^ And now we must hasten with our final arrangements. You 
' have not forgotten my orders ?* 

* I have not, Mr. Arthur.' 

^ I must leave Heatherthorp this afternoon* I have been again 
^ called away to an important consultation — ^you understand ?' And 
the Doctor bestowed a meaning glance on his faithful servitor, who 
responded with a conspicuous wink. ^ Robson knows the nature of 
^ the case, and if any of my friends are particularly anxious for 

* information, refer them to him. Very well : you must follow 

* with the nag to-morrow. Bv leaving early in the morning and 
^ coming to me by road, you will be able to return to Heatherthorp 

* in the evening by the express. It isn't that I care a pin for the 
*' Pharisees -, but if you are seen about as usual, Mat, the Woodridge 
^ lot won't suspect the nature of the consultation I have been asked 
*' to attend. Meanwhile, before my return, you can try the line 
' yourself with the mare, and when I come back we can do it to- 

* gether. They think they have got me in a nice tangle with their 
*' Irish handicapping, but they'll find I mean to die hard. I need 
^ suy no more, Matthew ; I am sure you are quite awake to what I 

* want.* 

* Leave that to me, sir.' 

* Oh ! by the way, if there's any of Woodridge's money about, 
^ 2nd they are anxious to lay anything like seven to four, or two to 
^ one on him — it can hardly be that, you know. Crisp, in a match 

* across country — accept it, and I will take the bets off your hands.' 

* All right, sir.' 

^ And now let's have a look at the old chap before I pack up for 

* this consultation. I know you have done your best by him — for 
^ if ever man loved horse you love him, I am sure, Mat — but I have 
^ heen so much engaged lately, I have not had an opportunity of 

* doing your pol*.shing justice.' 

Nothing could have given Mat greater delight than this request, 
and the Doctor put it in such a way as to reach the old man's heart 
of hearts. Crisp might have been the poet of Andersen's charming 
piece of extravagance, and Kelpie Pegasus himself, and from the 
exultant manner in which he hastened to gratify the Doctor's whim, 
the pair might have erewhile held Olympian converse. Kelpie 
was a rich bay with black points, and no moment could have been 
mure propitious than this for showing his beautiful colour to the 
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besc advantage. As the warm light of the setting sun fell upon 
his shining coat, the Doctor thought of another sunset, earlier in 
the year, when that coat glistened more gloriously — as the gallant 
creature was urged along the steep bank of the Wimple to save 
Kate Wilson from being dashed to death. 

* My word, Mat, but you have done your duty !' ejaculated the 
Doctor, as he walked round Kelpie admiringly. 

* Well, fir, if they can put a better polish on theirs, I'll give in,* 
replied Crisp, in the seventh heaven of delight at the compliment — 
which, let it be said, was really deserved. * He's not exactly right 

* yet, but we'sc fettle him up afore the day ; won't we, old boy, 

* then ?' 

And yet Kelpie was a long way better than he looked. Not 
quite fifteen two in height, the truth of symmetry throughout made 
him look less than he really was. His light, intelligent head, full 
eye, and muscular though straight neck — which filled the hand as 
you grasped his crest — was well placed on long, oblique shoulders, 
which combined with wonderful depth of girth to throw the saddle 
far back upon what seemed therefore, and by reason of his great 
spreading hips, a rather light loin, although really it was anything 
but that. A drooping goose-rump also detracted from his appear- 
ance, but in no way interfered with the grand length from hip to 
hock — the power of quarter and second thigh he displayed. Good 
all over when you took him to pieces, especially good was the bonny 
bay * to follow.' Not a point escaped the Doctor. Never since he 
had become the proud possessor of Kelpie alias Shamrock had he 
run the rule over him so anxiously as now. Kate was with him in 
spirit the while I 

* Old fellow !' said he, affectionately, as he patted Kelpie's neck ; 
^ you are made of the right kind of stuff, and if between us we can't 

* do it — why I think 1 shall never wear silk or scarlet more.* 

* Hoot, hoot, Mr. Arthur ! That wadn't be doing him justice. 

* See how he turns his head as if he knew what you were saying. 

* If Woodridge's mare — and she's a viewly thing, and can gallop — 

* beats Kelp at ten pund, an' they're both of an age, she's a clinker, 

* that's all. But we'se not be beaten, Kelp, will we, owd lad ? 
^ they'll not find such big, clean hocks as thine. Kelp \ such a lady's 
^ mouth as thine. Kelp \ such sweet creepin' action as thine, Kelp ! 

* If Woodridge mear is cleverer than thee, and has a better heart 

* iv her belly, why, then we'se be beaten. But we arc not beaten 

* yet, owd varmint-head !' 

* Faith like yours should be rewarded, Matthew,' said the Doctor, 
laughingly, as he turned to enter the surgery. * I shall see you 

* to-morrow? good-bye till then.' The Doctor departed on that 
important consultation j Matthew Crisp joined him next morning 
with Kelpie ; Matthew Crisp returned to Heatherthorp without 
Kelpie, and Heatherthorp was none the wiser. 

Few events so completely rouse the dormice of a country town as 
a race meeting. A bazaar, no matter what high and noble object in 
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martyrdom, missions, or monastic furniture the Berlin wool-workers 
and their masculine — just masculine — coadjutors have in view, does 
little more than stir in its sleep a horough like Heatherthorp. An 
eruption of bazaars, extending over a season of three or four 
months, might perchance induce the burgesses to yawn and stretch 
themselves and ask what it all meant ; might possibly exhaust the 
sweet facetiousness of the youthful brethren who come out so strong] v 
as amateur Cheap Johns (spare us the necessity of writing: * Jacks') 
and counterfeit auctioneers ; but no such eruption ever afflicted our 
borough. We could not have borne it. We keep our pulse at the 
proper mean by partaking of a judiciously-blended course of mild dis- 
sipation within doors, and an occasional indulgence in games and field 
sports without. Here are the principal events of a year : one flower- 
show ; one bazaar in aid of the Establishment ; one great game at 
bowls for a dinner and a handsome piece of plate — electro-plate ; 
three presentations of testimonials ; one bazaar in aid of the Primi- 
tive Ranters ; one alcoholic municipal election ; one teetotal festival, 
in festivity limited ; ten teetotal * experience meetings,' in talk 
unlimited ; five home-and-home cricket matches ; one lecture on 
the horrors of American slavery, by an African prince who mani- 
fested his love for this land of liberty at a remarkably early period 
by arranging to be born in Whitechapel; one uproarious otter-hunt ; 
occasional symptoms of ' scarlet fever * in the hunting season ; a 
band contest ; and the races. 

It is, however, given to the races to fully develop the latent com- 
mercial, social, and — shall it be said ? — polemical virtues of the 
borough. To begin with — in order that the most succulent aliment 
shall be preserved unto the use of their regular customers — those 
purveyors of what are euphemistically denominated viands take 
special care to put before the visitor to the races nothing but anti- 
quities in the shape of edibles. Can one Sufficiently applaud such 
consideration ? But if the purveyor is considerate to his customers 
in respect of ordinary victual, his considerateness rises to a pitch of 
patriotism with regard to poultry ! As an illustration take the 
domestic goose. 'Tis a noble bird and a toothsome ! but no sweet 
savour born of sage and onions and the heat of a Wallsend fire — 
no Michaelmas incense can appease his disappointment who dis- 
covers, firstly, that his knife has a round edge ; and, secondly, that 
the lively bird before him has not been cut down in the flower of its 
youth and fatness.* The goose — many times repeated — that smoketh 
so temptingly upon the typical table at Heatherthorp races was the 
previous week (how touching the reflection !) the patriarch of his 
flock — the cackling mother of incalculable goslings. As with the 
solids of the race time commissariat, so with the fluids. Armagnac 
and best British take the place of rare old Cognac ; and every ale- 
cellar in the town is scientifically ' dressed * for the occasion. To 
board is a great pecuniary undertaking in Heatherthorp during the 
reign of Mr. Daniel Essom, but to bed is a greater. This is owing to 
the saints. Not content with flooding the borouch with awakenin 
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tracts distributed by able-bodied missionaries (who take their stand 
where they can obtain a good view of every race), the devout flee 
from Heathcrthorp j the virtuous let their habitations to the vicious 
for ' a consideration j' the Israelites despoil the Egyptians^ of their 
precious metals and paper. The sportsman who has been'similarly 
entertained at Chester, Chichester, and Doncaster, can readily 
discover that he has lodged beneath the roof of an absent Heather- 
thorp saint ; he remembers the moral precepts in a black frame that 
frowned on his waking hour ; he recollects the aged domestic whose 
face it would have been a flight of fancy to term plain ; he shudders 
at the memories of her Puritanic cookery ; and he well knows the 
length of his bill. In good sooth the person whose hobby is a horse, 
and a racehorse — who is * fond of a bit of racing' — pays dearly for his 
whistle; with which delightful confusion of images I pull up. 

Up at VVimpledale Place they felt quite as much interest in the 
forthcoming Meeting as down in the town ; and, maybe, rather more 
interest in the match between Arthur Basinghall Sutton, Esq., M.D., 
and Reginald Woodridge, Esq., ironmaster, Shipley. After Squire 
Wilson had been cajoled into consenting ^ to having some people ' 
(a delightfully vague way of putting it) during the race week, the girls 
let him rest, but the time had now arrived for the necessary arrange- 
ments on their part to be made. It was Saturday, two days subse- 
quently to the morning Essom had his mind eased by Ryan's letter. 
Mr. Wilson was making his accustomed after-breakfast round 
amonest the live stock, and Kate and Miss Vandervelde were laying 
their neads together — figuratively, of course — in company with the 
local paper, which Sylvia held in her hand and lazily pretended to 
read. The breakfast-room at the Place was as cosy an apartment 
as one need wish to put slipper into, and just now all a-glow with a 
North country coal fire, and animated in the most delightful sense 
of the word by the presence of two pretty girls, it looked its 
brightest. Kate was herself again ; the careworn expression was 
quite gone ; and Sylvia, thanks to some of that out-door exercise 
which in country quarters is inevitable, had lost that peculiar resem- 
blance to a natty little figure of Sevres which distinguished her when 
we first made her acquaintance in the summer. 

* There is nothing in this stupid paper that J can see, Kate; there 

* never is anything except accounts of ploughing-matches, parish 

* meetings, and serious accidents to persons who cannot drive. Yes, 

* there is sporting intelligence. I almost wonder^why you take such 
^ a paper, Kate ; but I suppose you must. It is expected of you, 

* like subscriptions for soup, and coals, and blankets for the poor.' 

* You must not be severe, Syl j I am sure the paper is very good 

* of its kind.' 

* And extremely kind of you to say so, Kate ; not that I intended 

* a joke. But that is not much in its favour, **■ Good of its kind j" 

* whv, you agree with me.' 

''fry the sporting news, then; there is sure to be something 

* about our races.— Let me see the paper.' And Kate laughingly 
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attempted to snatch the journal out of Sylvia's hand. That young 
lady, retreating with mock gravity, observed — 

* No, mademoiselle, you have dared to impugn my opinion of 
provincial newspapers — your newspaper; I will show you that 
the sporting is just as stupid as the rest of its dreary contents. 
Listen. '' Heatherthorp Autumn Races — Applications for sites for 
** booths and stands to be made on or before Wednesday next, 
** the twenty-second inst., to Mr. Daniel Essom, Clerk of the 
** Course." There, Miss Wilson, that is something about our 
races ; and a most interesting piece of news it is. Here is some- 
thing else : " Sporting Match across Country. We " — what a 
dreadful person the we with a large W is, Kate! — "We" (with 
a large W) "are in a position to state that the sporting match 
'* between Dr. Sutton's " — Kate, this is interesting ! — ^^ bay horse 
** Kelpie, and Mr. Woodridge's chesnut mare, Blouzelinda," — 
what an odd name ! — " about which wc informed our readers in 

our last impression, has been finally arranged. An eminent Irish 
handicapper has apportioned the weights," — what's apportioning 
the weights, Kate? — **but some dissatisfaction has been expressed 
*' by the friends of Dr. Sutton, because the handicapper has decided 
**for him to give his antagonist ten pounds." What a shame! 
why should Dr. Sutton give Mr. Reginald Woodridge such a sum 
of money ?' 

* You have not finished,' observed Kate, who had listened with a 
surprising amount of attention. 

* No, here is some more of it : " As will be observed in another 

* ** column, the weights are. Kelpie, eleven seven 5 and Blouzelinda, 
c c« eleven stone. Our Shipley correspondent reports great cxcite- 

* '* ment in that town over the match ; and there is also great interest 

* ** felt with regard to the affair at Heatherihorp, where Dr. Sutton 
' ** is exceedingly popular. There has, thus far, been little betting ; 
' ** but Mr. Woodridge's mare may fairly be pronounced favourite, 
*• " six to four having been laid on her several times in Heatherthorp 

* ** as soon as the weights were known." ff^eil, Kate, one some- 
*' times reads with the eye and not with the brain, when the wits are 

* wandering j but I have been trying to read with both, and with my 

* wits, such as they are, too, but — I am bewildered. Dr. Sutton 

* has given Mr. Woodridge ten pounds — they have laid six to four 

* on the mare — what does it all mean ?' 

Kate looked remarkably serious, and did not reply. 

* Why, my dear, one would imagine, by your dear melancholy 

* fiice, that something very distressing had happened. If Dr. Sutton 

* chooses to Jet them take his money, what is it to you ? When 
' you are married you will cure him of his folly. Why, I do believe 

* you arc going to cry !' 

* It is very silly, I know ; but — but — but I can't help it !' sobbed 
Kate, fairly breaking down. * You d — d — don't understand these 

* things, Syl — via.' 

* My darling,' said Sylvia, gravely, * you must not give way like 
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* this. Come to my room and tcU me all about it. What would 

* your papa think if he came in now, and saw you sobbing fit to 

* break your heart ?' 

* It's over now/ replied Kate, drying her tears, and heaving a 
remarkably heavy sigh. * Don't laugh at me, Sylvia,' she added, 
kissing her friend ; * I never was so weak before, and I never will 
' be again, depend upon it.' 

* Very well, my dear ; that is a sensible resolution : and now your 

* face is something like its original leogth, and you appear capable 
^ of speaking without making mincemeat of your words, please help 
' me to be as wise and as miserable as yourself. What were you 

* crying for?' 

* VV hy, Sylvia, as I told you before, you don't understand racing. 

* I don't much ; but last year at Scarboro', before I knew Arthur,' 
— and she blushed quite prettily ; if he could only have seen his 
colours in her sweet face ! — * we used to see a good deal of a Captain 

* Masters. He was very fond of horse-racing. Indeed, I don't 

* mind telling you, Sylvia,' — and her eyes twinkled merrily — * that 
^ (we flirted desperately) he used to make love to me in the Ian- 

* guage of the Turf. It was so funny 1' 

^ I have no doubt of it, Kate ; I think I would have cured him of 

* his passion for sporting idioms, though. And ? ' 

^ He told me all about racing ; and although I have forgotten 
^ nearly everything he said, I know that Arthur has been shamefully 
' used in this match !' And she spoke with energy, 

* How, my dear ?' 

* That ten pounds which puzzled you means weight, not money. 

* Kelpie has to carry that amount of weight more than Reginald's 

* horse ; and as the horses are the same age, Reginald may win — 
^ and I don't want him to win 1' 

There was the least suspicion of tremulousness about the corners 
of her lovely lips, and Sylvia, fearing another shower, hastened to 
interpose. 

* Why, Kate, you are as weak as a reader of penny romances. He 
^ would be ashamed of you if he saw you now ; I am sure he would. 

* Sooner than that hateful Woodridge triumph a second time, I would 

* do something very improper and unladylike myself. Go and 

* frighten his horse, or get the groom to poison it, or he shan't 

' win ; I have said it 1' She uttered the last phrase in a tragic tone 
and manner perfectly irresistible. Kate laughed outright. 

The Squire re-entered the apartment at that moment, and the con- 
versation came to an abrupt termination. He was unusually good- 
tempered. A porker of his own breeding, the elasticity of whose 
cuticle he had been for some weeks testing by means of a peculiar 
condimental food of his own inventing, had been despatched to the 
happy grunting-grounds the day before. Mr. Wilson had just seen 
the over-lardcd monster weighed j and as the weight had much ex- 
ceeded his expectations, he was happy. Kate saw that he was 
T a promising mood; and having interchanged glances with Sylvia, 
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at once broached the subject of the festivities of the race-week. Miss 
Vandervelde artfully followed suit, and presently Mr. Timothy 
Wilson found himself consenting to everything they asked — and 
their demands were rather exorbitant. To preserve appearances he 
felt he must suggest an obstacle or so, and accordingly, stiffening 
himself in his chair, he exclaimed — 

* Stop, stop, stop ! not so fast, young ladies, if you please. We 

* must draw the line somewhere. You can do what you like with 

* the guests when they arrive here — dine them, dance them, or what 
*' you please. Only take all the trouble off my hands -, and don't 

* ask too many.' 

^ You are such a kind papa I' said Kate, kissing him. 

* And there is another restriction ' 

They waited for him to proceed. 

* rU have no Dr. Sutton here. Remember that !' 

Kate's countenance fell immediately, and she looked ready to 
burst into tears. She had meditated bringing about a reconciliation 
between her father and the Doctor. But Sylvia was equal to the 
occasion : she rose, and advancing to Mr. Wilson, said — 

'Mr. Wilson, if Dr. Sutton is not to be included in the people 

* we — that is, you — invite to The Place, I pack up and leave at 

* once. Dr. Sutton is a friend of mine — he is my medical adviser 

* — and, if you consult my pleasure, you will ask him to come. I 

* await your answer.' 

She stood before him with her hands demurely folded, and her 
eyes cast down — the very personification of meekness. He gazed at 
her for a minute, and said — 

* Sylvia, you are a strange girl. He shall come, of course — as 

* your friend.' He rose and left the room, saying, * I wouldn't be 

* that girl's father for kindgoms ! She puzzles me.' 

So it was decided that the girls were to have carte blanche in 
everything, even with regard to the people to be bidden to the 
festivities. Twice had Timothy Wilson, Esq., been defeated by 
Miss Vandervelde in behalf of Kate } would she be triumphant in 
the third bout ? 
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chapter II. 

MARCH TO OUADI FEIRAN, AND ASCENT OF JEBEL SERBAL — A 
HYENA KILLED, AND GOOD SPORT AMONGST THE IBEX — THE 
IBEX OF SINAI — A BLANK DAY — THE BEDOUINS OF OUADI 

FEIRAN THEIR CHARACTER AND HABITS MARRIAGE 

AMONGST THE BEDOUINS — HARD-LIFE — RETURN TO GEBEL 
MOUSA. 

The next morning at daylight we bade our American friends adieu, 
and started in a northerly direction for Mount Serbal. Our route 
lay through barren valleys, and plains hemmed in by still more dreary- 
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looking mountains ; and crossing Nakb Hawa^ * The Pass of the 
Winds/ after a long and fatiguing march we halted in the Ouadi 
Fciran, where our camp was pitched by a beautiful spring in a palm- 
grove. Here we found another Bedouin camp, the Sheikh of which 
paid us a visit in the evening, and gave us two of his tribe for guides. 
As I told him of my intention of remaining here a few days to shoot, 
he advised our pitcning the camp in Ouadi Aleiat, where vrc should 
be much nearer the haunts of the ^ bedan/ or ibex ; so the next day, 
after visiting the ruins of the old town of Fciran, we changed our 
camp, and pitched our tent by a spring of pure cold water, in a gorge 
or cleft in the mountain, a most delightful spot, shaded by over- 
hanging rocks. The camels had great difficulty in making their 
way over the loose stones and masses of rock, so it was late in the 
day before we got comfortably established, and all our things in 
order. 

At daylight the next morning, accompanied by eight Bedouins 
carrying our guns, ropes, food, water-skins, rugs, and waterproof 
sheet, we commenced the ascent of Serbal, which from the plain 
has certainly a more majestic appearance than any other mountain 
we saw. After about a couple of hours* hard climbing, we got to 
the ridge from which five isolated peaks rise, and here we wei e glad 
to halt for a time and rest, as we were all somewhat fatigued. I had 
on two occasions seen the slots of ibex on our way up, and upon the 
ridge, which in some places was covered with dwarf shrubs and 
aromatic herbage, I found quite fresh ' sign,* which I determined to 
follow up, whilst Allard made his way to the summit of one of the 
peaks, and two of the Bedouins climbed up another, from whence 
they were to make certain signals in case they saw any game. All 
tracking was impossible, and we had had hard work even to get 
along, as the ridge consisted of boulders and debris of grey granite, 
which often gave way under foot ; however, the Bedouins seemed to 
know every inch of the ground, and proved first-rate mountaineers. 
We descended a slope where the herbage, such as it was, appeared 
to grow more luxuriantly than in other places^ and this they considered 
a certain find for ibex early in the morning and late in the afternoon. 
They showed me two circles of stones where the Bedouin hunters 
used to lie in wait for them when they came to feed ; but none were 
to be seen, and I was on the point of moving from the place when I 
heard a slight rattle ofloose stones, and I saw a very large dog hyena 
scrambling down a gully about a hundred and fifty yards below the 
slope on which we were standing. It was apparently hard work for 
an animal of his build, which is most unsuited for going down hill, and 
he stopped every now and again, perhaps to listen. I did not think 
of firing at him, but the Arabs begged me to kill him on account of 
the ravages that the animals make amongst their goats ; so as he was 
standing with his head raised somewhat suspiciously in our direction, 
I threw up my rifle and dropped him, the bullet entering just below 
the ear. A moment afterwards I was sorry that I had fired, for three 
buck ibex, disturbed by the report, sprang up from behind a large rock, 
Mnder the shade of which they must have been lying. Unfortunately, 
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from the place where I was standing I could not see them until they 
were longout of range and scampering along the brow of the ridge 
above. The oldest of the Bedouins, who was himself an expe- 
rienced ibex hunter, said he knew the spot where they would make 
for, so under his guidance I again clambered up the steep slope, and 
after a long scramble we passed between two of the peaks, making 
our way very gingerly over slabs of smooth granite to the edge of a 
crest, just below which seven ibex were grazing about two hundred 
yards distant. I drew back and paused a few moments to take 
breath, for the exertion had made me too unsteady to shoot well ; 
then shaking myself together, I again crept forward, and selecting 
a buck that appeared to have the longest horns, I dropped him stone 
dead with a ball through the shoulder, and with my other barrel 
brought a second to the ground, but almost immediately he regained 
his feet and bounded off as if unhurt. Away dashed the Bedouins 
in pursuit, perfectly astounded at my having killed at what they con- 
sidered so long a range, and I followed as &st as I could, my move- 
ments being considerably impeded from having to carry my rifle. 
When I got down to the spot where the first ibex fell I waited, as 
my people were out of sight, having gone after the second. In a 
few minutes a loud shout of triumph told me that they had been 
successful, and half an hour afterwards they appeared with a fine 
young buck which they found dead, my bullet having entered the 
back and shattered the hind leg. As they had experienced great 
difliculty in carrying the carcase up the slope of the hill, it was 
resolved to cut them up where they lay, and I never saw game 
broken up more expeditiously. The slcins were taken off in a most 
artistic manner, all in a piece, to serve for carrying water, and the 
best parts of the meat were cut off and carried with us, I reserving the 
heads and horns as my share. These ibex are of a different species 
to any I have hitherto killed, and differ from those of the Alps, 
Caucasus, Nilgherries, or Himalayas, being more like a goat, and 
not so delicately formed. The horns of the largest measured thirty- 
five inches along the curve, and were about nine inches in circum- 
ference round the base. They rise from the crest of the skull, and 
bend gradually backwards, almost describing the arch of half a 
circle. The anterior sur^ce is ringed with bands, the number of 
which, it is said, denote the years of the animal's age. This theory 
is not, I think, to be relied upon, as I have killed a buck with thirty- 
seven such rings. Those of the young one were much smaller. 
Their general colour was an ashy grey^ deepening to black on the 
hind quarters, where the hair was long and shaggy. The beard 
of the larger one was black in colour and about eight inches in 
length. The females are very small in comparison with the males, 
and have short horns slightly curved backwards ; they are also 
lighter in colour, and more delicately shaped. I'he report of my 
gun brought up Allard and the rest of our people. He had been to 
the summit of one of the peaks, and amused himself by copying 
some of the Sinaitic inscriptions that were carved in the rocks. 
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Our people being heavily loaded, we were a long time scrambling 
down the mountain to our camp, and it was nearly dusk before 
we arrived at our bivouac. 

Being somewhat stiff after our exertions we passed the next day in 
camp, and 1 amused myself by preserving the ibex heads, and pre- 
paring them for being set up. The following morning at daybreak 
found us again clambering up the steep side of the mountain.^ and 
seeing no fresh signs of game upon our arrival on the ridge we halted 
for an hour and breakfasted. We afterwards ascended two of the 
peaks in order to reconnoitre the ground more effectually, but had to 
be satisfied with a splendid view of the surrounding country, as uot 
an ibex was to be seen. We had considerable difficulty in ascend- 
ing and much more in descending the second peak, as in some 
places we had to cross along a narrow and uneven ledge of rock 
running along the scarped face of a clifF, when, if the head had 
turned giddy or the foot slipped, a drop of some hundreds of feet 
would have been the consequence. However, with the aid of my 
long rope we all got down safely, although with knees* and hands 
somewhat excoriated by the sharp edges ot rock. Although the air 
at this elevation was cool and refreshing, still the rays of the sun 
were intensely powerful, and to this cause I attribute our not falling 
in with ibex, who, like all other wild animals, remain in the shade 
during the heat of the day. We had but to look at each other^s 
faces to see that our powers of exertion had been taxed to the utter- 
most, so after an hour's repose we retraced our steps to camp. 

The next day we returned to the Ouadi Feiran, a great resort of 
the Bedouin tribes, who lead the same primitive nomadic life as 
their forefathers, the patriarchs of the early ages, from whom they 
have inherited and preserved unchanged their peculiar habits and 
customs. A race takes much of its character from the country in 
which it lives, and the wandering habits of the Bedouin were incul- 
cated by necessity. The tribes are obliged to migrate according to 
season and the changes of the weather, as their existence depends 
upon water and pasturage. Having no fixed home, and being 
habituated to constant change, their wants are few and their house- 
hold gear and utensils are limited to a few necessary articles of the 
most simple description. Their only wealth consists of male and 
female slaves, herds of camels, sheep, and goats, the black huts, 
their only habitations, made of camels' or goats' hair, earthenware 
jars and pots, leather water-skins, and bags to contain clothes. 
Although Mahomedans in name, few amongst them can even 
repeat the prescribed form of prayer, and scarcely any can read 
the Koran. The only act of worship performed by any of our 
Bedouins was a short invocation to the Deity hastily muttered as 
the sun was rising with their faces turned towards the East, but 
without dismounting from their camels. Notwithstanding their 
laxity in the ceremonial observances of their religion, they have 
many sterling good qualities. Their greatest fault, a common one, 
IS an innate love of the Almighty dollar, and an incapacity of dis- 
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tinguishing between meum and tuum^ yet a guest and his property 
are sacred, and a Bedouin will defend both at the peril of his lite. 
Generally they are men of few words^ simple and unaffected in 
manner, trustworthy and faithful to their salt, when uncontaminated 
by the corrupting taint engendered amongst dwellers in cities. Both 
men and women are well formed, although carrying little spare flesh, 
and there is generally a great want of development below the knee 
and in the fore arm, although the feet and hands are peculiarly small 
and delicately shaped. They have marked features, aquiline nose, 
and piercing black eyes capable of great expression. Some of both 
sexes are nearly black, but the majority have a complexion about 
the colour of a ripe filbert, although amongst the higher classes I 
have seen women and girls almost as fair as Europeans, they having 
never been exposed to the heat of the sun whilst tending sheep or 
fetching water. Like the sex throughout the world the women are 
passionately fond of ornaments, and adorn themselves with a pro- 
fusion of silver armlets, bracelets, necklaces of amber or beads, 
ear-rings, and small silver cases containing talismans, charms, or 
verses from the Koran. To heighten their beauty they tattoo their 
chins, each tiibe having a peculiar mark, stain the nails of their 
hands and feet with henna, darken the eyelids, and pencil the 
eyebrows with antimony. The Towara women wear their hair 
drawn from the forehead in the shape of a horn, and the maidens, 
to distinguish themselves from wives, widows, &c., wear the 
ihebeka fastened round the head, which is an ornament made of 
small shells, and corresponding with ' the snood.' This is forcibly 
taken away by the bridegroom on his nuptial night, and the bride 
can never resume it. 

Marriage amongst the Bedouins is an institution which does not 
entail such * awful responsibilities * as if contracted at St. George's, 
Hanover Square. The form is simple, and certainly not expensive. 
Seven days after the negotiation is concluded the bridegroom cuts 
the throat of a young camel or kid in front of the girl's father's tent, 
and the ceremony is completed. During the day a feast is held by 
the friends of both parties, and a tent having been pitched a short 
distance away from the rest of the camp towards evening the bride- 
groom retires to it. In the mean time the bride elect, after having 
had her hair dressed and her body perfumed, is carried by the women 
howling and yelling with fear and delivered into the arms of the im- 
patient husband, who tears off the shebeka, et I'afFair est fini. 

* Wedlock 's like a game of whist j 
A card is chosen from the pack ; 
How much trouble might be missed, 
If 'twere bad, to give it back T 

Such is matrimony in the desert, and if the Bedouin does not 
hkc his bride the contract is easily broken ; he mounts her on a 
female camel, says to her, * Ent taleek ' — thou art divorced — and 
away she goes back to her femily, when, after forty days, should she 
not prove to be in an interesting condition, she is free to marry 
again. On the second occasion, however, no great show of modesty 
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is required to be displayed » the tent of the bridegroom remains in its 
usual position, and the bride is supposed to find her way to it with- 
out offering any opposition. 

Hard life, exposure to the weather, low diet without excess, and 
constant exercise, make the Bedouins extremely hardy, capable of 
great endurance, and they perform the most arduous services on very 
meagre fiire. Many a time have I seen them wrap themselves up 
in their burnouses and sleep out in the open, rather than take the 
trouble to unpack and pitch their tent ; and although heavy dew or 
fain might fill during the night their constitutions rarely seemed to 
suffer by the exposure. The men may feed the horses and camels, 
but all the really hard work and domestic labour is done by the 
women. They fetch the water, grind the corn, cook the food, 
tend the flocks, and when the labour of the day is over, shampoo 
and crack the joints of their lords and masters as they recline on 
the skin which serves as their bed. Such is the ordinary routine of 
nomade life ; but what else can be expected from a people who have 
no religion or law, no sense of honour, no antecedents, or aspirations, 
and no home or possessions but a few brackish wells and palm 
trees f In the barren waste they inhabit they know no real security, 
are ever, more or less, in danger, and are often exposed to the 
greatest privations and suffering caused by drought and famine. 
Brought up without even a semblance of education and instruction, 
uninfluenced by the force of example, and unsoftened by the 
civilization of society, the life they lead very much [resembles that of 
their own goats, and sometimes one is struck by the extraordinary 
likeness Co these animals that is to be found in an Arab's physiognomy. 

The valley of Feiran afforded capital grazing for our camels, and 
as we found ourselves well supplied with milk, honey, kids, and 
other Bedouin delicacies supplied by the Sheikh, we passed a couple 
of days very pleasantly and then retraced our steps to Gebel Mousa 
en routi to Um Shaumer. 

{To be continued.) 



« OUR VAN.' 
Tbb Invoice. — Febiuary Facts and Fancies. 
FEBRUARY, the month which is most in vogue with coursers, steeple- 
chasers, and bookmakers, and the one in which St. Valentine is mandated with 
letters, brought in its track such a catalogue of horrors that we may be said to 
have supped on them. And we are very much afraid that Our Van will this 
month partake more of the character of a < hearse ' than its usual vehicle of 
amusement and information. But besides the sensational events of the month, 
which followed each other with unexampled rapidity, many important questions 
have been started affecting the Turf, and which are likely to be discussed with 
a good deal of animation in the ordinary channels of information. We have 
also to report the death and burial of the Epsom difficulty, which no longer 
cumbers the Sporting Papers ; and we do not hear of a spurious Dei by being 
substituted for the standard dishes of Epsom. And if the saddJing-bell had 
'>nce rung for the new race, it would undoubtedly have been the knell of the 
feting. The policy of Mr. Studd was dictated by common sense and great 
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discretion, and the subsequent liberality he displayed completely Degatired the 
charge of meanness and extortion which had been applied towards him ; and 
by his instrumentality the Epsom Summer programme now assumes an aspect 
worthy of its position in the racing world. It is said that the committee wanted 
Mr. Studd's donation to be cut up into a series of plates, the entries for which 
would cover their value ; but Mr. Studd refused the proposition, insisting that 
two good races were infinitely to be preferred to a lot of small ones in which 
the Ring alone were interested ; and now we have two events substituted which 
will vie with any of our great summer handicaps, and be long remembered from 
the circumstances attending their institution. Then Sir Joseph Hawley's 
resolutions, which he left to be digested by his colleagues during his foreign 
tour, have been warmly discussed. Admiral Rous maintaining there was no 
harm io the present system of racing, which leaves us about half a dozen old 
horses per annum which will carry 9 st. 7 lb. over two miles, while others urge 
that as England is the finest horse-breeding country in the world, such a state 
of things is in no way calculated to foster its prestige. Then the speed of 
the horses of the present day has been contrasted with those in ancient times ; 
and if John Lawrence, the late eminent veterinary surgeon, is to be believed, 
none of our present fliers could have vied with Flying Childers. Then 
Dr. Shorthouse has written to the * Times ' to say that all the speediest 
animals that he can recollect have been small, shelly-looking ones ; and he 
quotes many instances in support of his theory, which we understand to mean 
that a decline in the size of racehorses has not brought with it a diminution of 
their speed. Then Admiral Rous has given notice for the appointment of a 
committee to report upon cases to the Stewards of the Jockey Club, which is 
quite an innovation on the established rules and practice of the Turf. Lasdy, 
Lord Coventry is bent upon having horses ridden in future by boys of 7 St., 
so that the animal's powers may be made the most of, instead of being frittered 
away by an urchin with as much strength as a South American Aztec. It 
is needless to add that this proposition has been far better received than any 
of the others which have been recently brought forward ; and although it will 
be opposed by Admiral Rous, on the ground that as the top weight in a handi- 
cap is 9 St. 7 lb., it is not possible jo ^make • the feather ' 7 St., it strikes 
us the difficulty might, in some measure, be got over if the handicap was put 
up seven pounds, and the other weights raised in proportion. The measure will 
no doubt be amply discussed in a full house ; but, notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion that will be brought to bear against it, we still think that Lord Coventry 
will go into the winning lobby. But in truth an entire revision of the laws of 
the Turf is loudly called for, more in accordance with the present time than 
those good days when George the Third was King. Such a work, which might 
be the production of a committee of the Jockey Club, would settle all existing 
grounds of complaint for some time to come, and render the office of Steward 
of the Jockey Club almost a sinecure. For our own part, all we wish to see 
is the Turf becoming more of a sport and less of a business than it has been 
for the last few years. And when the love of the animal takes precedence of 
the affection for the pencil, then racing will once moie become the sport of 
kings. Admiral Rous, it is true, says all that can be urged in behalf of the 
existing situation, but it is evident, to use a pugilistic phrase, that * he fights like 
* a beaten man.' It is gratifying, however, to find in all the recent discussions 
there has been an entire absence of all personalities, and that all the writers 
have appealed to the judgment, and not to the passions of their readers. 

The betting on the Derby was revived like an old play after the success of 
Mr. Studd's negotiations was confirmed, and * the lads ' fell to on the horses 
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like the wild beasts in a menagerie when the keeper has forgotten to give them 
one of their regular meals. The greatest rush has been made against Bella- 
drum, whom they have taken into their heads is a roarer, and whom they have 
operated upon in the manner according to the form of the statute in that case 
made and provided. But notwithstanding the raking (ire Belladrum has sus- 
tained, he has borne up j»aliantly against it, and both Mr. Merry and Waugh 
maintain that he is more likely to make other people roar at Epsom than to roar 
himself. Pero Gomez is as strong as brandy, and the position of Wild Oats must 
stand upon the way he acquits himself in the Two Thousand, for people will have 
their suspicions that he is only a miler. Still as they were friends in their 
youth we do not see why their intimacy should be broken off when they 
grow older. Should he, however, get over * the measured mile * cleverly 
we shall have no fear of his travelling a longer distance, as we take no 
more notice of his performance the first time he came out, when he was 
as raw as a cucumber, than we should do of a Hindostanee mendicant in the 
streets of London ; and as Mat Dawson has the sole management of him, he 
is likely to be a terrific favourite, for at the present time we understand there is 
no horse in England to compare with him in point of size and grandeur. So 
when he has won the Derby we suppose that people will admit that his noble 
owner has sown his < Wild-oats.' ^thon is the head of the second class, and is 
ceruin to have the next vacancy, as they say at the Horse Guards. He is a 
very fair specimen of the Blair Athols, and will help to keep that horse before 
the public. Pretender, we hear, is only just put into strong work ; and report 
ascribes Thorwaldsen to be much improved, and although the farmer was the 
best of the pair last year, they know nothing, we believe, of their relative form 
this season. Brother to General Peel, although a fine horse, is so backward 
that he never can be got ready for Epsom. Besides, if the reports relative to 
Lord Glasgow's health be correct he will be disqualified for the Derby ; and 
in fact, the only animal in the North we consider to have any pretensions to a 
Derby horse is Ladas ; but then his staying is looked on as a doubtful con- 
tingency. Before bringing our observations to a conclusion, we would fain 
observe that there has been rather a strong movement of good and true Sports- 
men for Boulogne, which bids fair to be as popular with own people as with 
our Gallic Brethren. 

Suburban steeplechases commenced the month, and Provincial ones finished 
it* At the former we had platers of the worst description transformed for the 
moment into modern Lotteries and Peter Simples ; but as the profanum vulgus 
were pleased, and the Welshers and thieves had a good day, all may be said 
to have gone off as merry as a marriage bell. The Provincial gatherings were 
of a different stamp, for they afiTorded capital sport to crowds of people who 
had but few opportunities of witnessing it. Birmingham, which is fast rising 
into importance, and which is held on the spot where the famous jockey of 
Sir Joseph Hawley was bom, furnished us a splendid struggle between old 
Meanwood and Greenland, which the former won in true workmanlike style. 
The Sutton Coldfield course also proved a capital airing-ground for Liverpool 
goods ; and a professional laundress would have been delighted with it. Lin- 
coln, as usual, opened the fiat-race season, and Mr. Chaplin, the presiding 
mtron, provided for his constituents a sight of nearly all the patrons of the 
Turf, from Admiral Rous downwards. Colonel Asdey also may be said to 
have followed on the same side. The Ring fiocked also in great numbers to 
the scene of action, the only absentees being Mr. J. B. Mo/ris and Mr. Edward 
Brayley, for whom the kind indulgence of the audience was bespoken on 
account of their sufferings from a severe cold, brought about by the careless- 
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De9S of a Birmingham chambemiriid ; and if the latter had known at the time 
of Mr. Morris's 40,000/. yearling Derby book, and of Mr. Brayley's chance 
for the Liverpool Steeplechase with Pearl Diver, we are quite assured she 
would have placed both these gentlemen in a bed as dry as an oven, rather than 
in one as damp as a newly-folded copy of the * Morning Star.* For the Genii 
of the Ring the hotel-keepers had made every preparation, and handicapped 
them far higher than they deserved. For them the common * flea-pack ' was 
raised from half-a-crown to a guinea, and wines were transmogri6ed in a 
manner so rapid that it would have astonished Stodare or Dobler, for vin 
ordinaire, by a wave of the hand, became Ch&teau Margaux, and strong goose- 
berry-water converted into champagne by the same ingenious species of ma- 
chinery ; and as the Pencillers by the Way have to endure this pleasant 
process of skinning every week until the end of November, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the shortness of their odds. The first thing that suggested itself to the 
mind of the stranger was that the owners of upwards of two hundred horses had 
signified their assent to the early-racing principle and were therefore antagonistic 
to Sir Joseph Hawley's measures. But fortunately for the Brebi Baronet, very 
few, if one of those exhibited were qualified to vote against him. The early 
promenades were well attended, and Monarch of the Glen and Sycee were the 
admired of all admirers. The great animal painter of the day did not make 

* The Monarch ' look better in any of his pictures than Weever had done, 
and the latter confidently expected his hour of triumph was at hand. But 
the Fates had decreed otherwise, for, on taking his second canter. Pride, as 
usual, had a fall, as well as The Monarch, who dislocated the fedock joint 
of his off hind leg, and his career on the Tuif was at an end. Nothing, 
therefore, remained but Sycee to trouble the Ring in the handicap, which she 
did very much, but at the same time she soon put them out of their mis.*ry, for 
the won from start to finish, without scarcely going out of an exercise canter. 
After which we had, for posidvely the last time, as the play-bills say, * The 

* Brocklesby,* — and for the caste of the company we must refer our readers to 
the * small bills.' The lot, on the whole, were a very moderate one, with the 
exception of the winner, who was as active as a cat, and will do well to 
advertise Lambton at this time of year. The race is easily described, for 
when the flag fell she started like a pigeon from a trap, and had all her horses 
safe in an instant, including Stephanotis, which was rendered by the Ring, 
Stu^ and Nonsense, and upon whom Mat Dawson was very sweet ; and the 
Blair Athol colt, whom at Danebury they made out to be better than Betty, 
at even weights, but whose running was * stones out ' of that form. Thus 
Joseph Dawson well maintained his character for having his horses fit at the 
commencement of the season. The only other events worthy of notice were 
the winning of *The City Handicap' by Historian, who regularly pays Sir 
Frederick's expenses at Lincoln every year. Mr. Wellfit won his annual 
steeplechase with Barbarian, greatly to the advantage of Tathwell for the 
Liverpool. Mr. Chaplin, to the intense delight of his constituents, threw in 
for a couple of good mains ; and from the pleasure he exhibited at seeing his 
colours in the van, it is quite clear his heart and soul are wrapped up in the 
sport, and that the dispersion of his stud will be a sore blow to him. At the 
close of the first day some sensation was aroused by the announcement of an 

* Eruption' having broken out in William Day's stable, and the more so because 
it was said to have been created by Sir Lydston Newton : fortunately, however, 
the consequences were not of a serious nature. 

Our Breeding despatches state that in all quarters the greatest activity 
prevails, and that foals with the « blood of the Howards in their veins * are 
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cither dropped daily, or are immediately expected. From Yorkshire we learn 
that The Earl and Lord Lyons are full ; but Thormanby, although he turned 
out plenty of winners last year, has not many subscriptions taken to him as yet. 
Knowftley will have a fair quantity of mares, although he only turned out one 
winner last year, which was Beauty. Still his stock sold well, and they made 
Jackson's sale of yearlings in August come to a far better average than it 
otherwise would have done. Camerino and Victorious are both having some 
good mares sent to them, and we hear that the stock of both these horses is 
much liked. And we have been told that Mr. Savill, no mean judge of racing, 
has sent a couple of mares to each of them. Lozenge is also having a few 
nice mares, and, from his public performances, quality, and good breeding, 
ought to be patronised. His action is really something wonderRil, and breeders 
should never forget that he beat Knight of the Garter last spring, and gave 
him 6 lb., a feat which few horses could achieve. Asteroid has rather created 
some disappointment, as he has not made up to so good-looking a horse as was 
anticipated ; but then it is a difficult thing to know what people do anticipate. 
Caller Ou has gone on a visit to Beardswcll, and she was lucky to ha\ e two 
splendid fillies by Newminster. Animals are often said to be worth their 
weight in gold ; but if any were really worth that fabulous price, it ought to be 
these two fillies. Cramond is also having a few mares, and Lord Clifden has 
long since been booked full for the season. At Middle Park a lot of mares have 
come to Blair Athol, and among those whom we noticed may be mentioned 
Inez, Ariadne, and Bradamante ; and as these are all good public runners, it is 
giving Blair Athol a chance that few Derby horses have possessed. Hurstboume 
Park is every year becoming more fashionable, and Beadsman has now put it on a 
level with Middle Park, for in its paddocks may be seen Caller Ou, Bas Bleu, 
Salamanca, Madam Eglantine, and Fairwater, who have come to the sire of 
Blue Gown, and, as they say, ' Fortes creantur fortibus,' in due time we may 
expect great things from the Haras of Lord Portsmouth. As a proof of 
what exercising stallions properly does for them, we may remark that Fitz- 
roland, who had a bad character at Newmarket, hardly missed a mare last 
season at Hurstboume. At Sheffield Lane Paddocks the latest fashionable 
arrivals include Lady Melbourne and Lady Palmerston, who are each going to 
Adventurer, who is deemed in the North the legitimate heir to Newminster. 
From the Yardly Stud Farm good accounts have been received relative to 
The Duke, who is full, and thus the remarks which we made last month about 
him are entirely confirmed ; and among the mares that have come to him are 
The Roe and Europa, the former in foal to Trumpeter, and the latter barren. 
Sister to Buccaneer and Lady Somerset, in foal to Oxford, are John Day's 
contribution, and the remainder of the mares belong to the public. The late 
Marquis of Anglesey, we understand, had decided to send one mare to The 
Duke and another to Oxford ; but on the day he appointed Saunders, his 
trainer, to meet him to decide what mares should be allotted to each horse, he 
was found dead in his bed. Of Oxford we hear great accounts, and his two- 
year olds, we perceive by the • Racing Calendar,' are very heavily engaged, 
and he has now only five vacancies on his list. Among the colts just dropped 
to him, those out of Auricula and out of the dam of Arbaces and Smilax are 
the most admired. Lord Stamford has sent Cassidea to Young Melbourne, 
and Lady Augusta to Cambuscan. At Mamhead we lately noticed Crater, 
who is as handsome as a picture, and his foals and yearlings, though a trifle 
small, are remarkable for their make and shape, and if they do not make race- 
horees they sadly belie their looks. Sundeelah, when in training, was always 
reckoned one of the handsomest horses on the Northern Turf, and now that 
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be 18 furnished he appears to still more advantage. With such a pedigree and 
iuch iierformances as he can boast of he will have 61]ed long before this in 
Yorkshire ; but Devonshire is not a county in which thoroughbred horses 
are appreciated, and peihaps before another three years elapse breeders may 
find it woith their while to send into the * Far West' to him. Gemma di 
Vergy, strange to say» has distinguished himself more as a sire of steeplechasers 
than racehorses, and were he placed in a good hunting district, he would be 
sure to be appreciated ; but they do not breed hunters in Devonshire. 

The great event in the coursing world — in feet, their Derby — and on which 
the hopes and fears of so many thousands were centred, has just been decided, and 
public form has again realised the expectations that were indulged in respecting 
it. Lord Lurgan, of whom we shall, in our next, furnish a capital likeness, has 
proved himself one of the luckiest coursers ever known, in winning the Waterloo 
Cup two years in succession, with the same animal. And as a proof of the 
value he placed upon Master M'Grath, we understand that on the animal's 
returning to Ireland he insured his life by taking out a policy of four hundred 
pounds for the voyage. Numberless were the prophecies that were given to 
the sporting world as to the issue of the event ; but none of them came up to 
the measure of that of A&hdown in * Bell's Life in London,' who proved him- 
self worthy of his predecessor, for in their journal he boldly avowed his belief 
that Master M'Grath would be first, and Bab the Boaster second* Surely 
neither Delphi nor Dordona could have spoken truer words. 

Our Hunting Intelligence is not quite as large as usual, which may be easily 
accounted for, by the fact of Parliament having set in, and the time of our 
correspondents being so taken up with their legislative duties, as not to have 
leisure at their disposal for sporting narratives. But yet we may remark, that 
the scent during the month of February has not been equal to that of the 
preceding months. Yet sportsmen have had but litde to complain of, with 
the exception of lame horses, of which there are plenty. But on Thursday, 
February 4th, the most fearful catastrophe that ever happened in connection 
with fox-hunting made Yoi kshire a land of sorrow. The York and Ainsty 
houuds met at Stainley H;ill; had found, and were running hard. The 
fox crossed the river lire, the hounds pressing him ; evidendy a good scent. 
There was a flood in the river, which made * The Ford ' impassable, and 
the horsemen raced for the ferry-boat opposite Newby Hall. Sir Charles 
Sling&by and Orvis, his kennel huntsman, £. Lloyd, Esq., £. Robinson, Esq., 
Captain Hon. £. Molyneux (loth Hussars), Hon. H. Molyneux, Clare 
Vyoer, Esq., Captain Mussenden, Captain Key, Mr. White ( 1 5th Hussars), 
aDd Sir George Wombwell hastily scrambled into the boat, all in high spirits, 
taking no note of the number that could go with safety ; danger never entered 
their heads. Eleven horses, and including the two ferrymen, thirteen men, 
pushed off from the bank. In seven minutes six men of^ that crew and eight 
horses were dead I On leaving the shore water came in — the boat was over- 
loaded, and worked by a chain which was improperly on the down-stream side 
of the boat — and then the horses, frightened at the water coming in, began to 
move ; the boat gave a lurch or two. Sir Charles and his horse fell out, and 
the boat turned over, and in a few moments was seen bottom upwards. Then 
came the fearful struggle for life. Alas I poor Sir Charles Slingsby, who was 
clear of the boat, and struck out for the shore, in the same direction as his 
horse, appeared to swim strong for some strokes, when his exertions ceased ; 
he sank, not far from the shore, probably seized with cramp. The Hon. 
Henry Molyneux, accustomed to use his presence of mind in water, being a 
tailor, and a fine swimmer, though sitting on his horse in the boat when it 
rolled over, managed to get clear by diving, and coming up at some distance 
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from the rest, and swam to shore rery much exhausted. Captain Key slipped 
out of the boat before the worst, and swam out. The first man who got on to 
the capsized b3at was Mr. Vyner, and he, with great presence of mind, lay 
full length, and pulled out Sir George Wombwtll, who could not swim, and 
had only a slight hold of a ring on the boat, then Captain Mussenden, who 
had receired a bad cut on the head from one of the horses. Captain the Hon. 
Caryl Molyneux scrambled on to the boat, and also Mr. White. Mr. Robin- 
son, Onris, and the Warreners, father and son (the boatmen), were nerer seen. 
Mr. Lloyd came up, but must hare been injured in the fearful scramble, as he 
is reported to have been a good swimmer, and he could not make an effort for 
himself. It is useless to dwell upon the agony suffered by those who were on 
the bank of the river, with no power to render help. Mr. Preston, of Moreby, 
Mr. W. Ingelby, Captain Robert Vyner, and Mr. Thompson, second son of 
Mr. Thompson, of Kirby, dashed into the boiling stream. Captain Vjmer, a 
very fine swimmer, reached Mr. Lloyd, and bravely struggled to bring him to 
the bank. Mr. Preston and Mr. Ingelby also reached him, but they were 
unable to batde with the rapid stream, and were with difficulty pulled out by 
the q)ectators. This long story — this awful tragedy — all over in seven 
minutes ! As long as the world lasts, fathers will relate to their sons the story 
of the Newby Ferry, and the end of the last male Slingsby and his fox-hunting 
friends, and will not forget to name the heroic conduct of^^ those noble-hearted 
fellows who did not hesitate to risk their lives in the hope of saving otherSL 
Many a heart feels sad and cold, and it will take time to restore the spirits of 
the numerous friends and companions of these well-known sportsmen. Sir 
Charles Slingsby was a very remarkable man — a good and charitable neighbour, 
a kind landlord, residing nearly the whole year at his seat, Scriven Park : be 
was loved by rich and poor. Keen about all sport ; could break a pointer, 
train a hawk, shoot game or pigeons. But to see him in his glory, where he 
was most known, was with his hounds. His manner with them was a lesson to 
most huntsmen : he never lost his head or his temper. Hounds had great con- 
fidence in him. He threw them quietly into cover, let them find the fox. 
* Gone away 1' the high note on his horn they knew was gospel, and flew to 
it. * A check 1* be never lifted his hounds if it was possible to avoid it. He 
never picked his hounds up and galloped here and there because somebody had 
heard or seen something. He allowed his hounds to use their noses. The 
huntsman and hounds had confidence in one another, and consequently cau^t 
their foxes at the end of runs. His very gentlemanlike manner towards his 
field will never be forgotten : no hasty expression escaped him : he rode well 
to his hounds, and was showing very good sport. The York and Ainsty pack 
belong to the country. Sir Charles Slingsby had had the management of diem 
for fifteen years, and bred them with great care. They are persevering, quick, 
close hunters. Poor Edmund Robinson, who was intimately known to us, 
was one of the cheeriest creatures that ever got into a saddle, and was the life 
and soul of every company in which he was found. He was xhcjuhrs Acbaiet 
of Lord Combermere, and the alier ego of Mr. Rudston Read, with whom he 
lived for many years. Both these good Sportsmen are quite overwhelmed 
with grief at the loss of their friend, who was second to none in Yorkshire, 
or any other county, as a rider across country. His horses, and those of Mr. 
Lloyd, are to be sold in firont of the York Club, on Thursday, the 4th of 
March. They are very workmanlike and fit for any country. Orvis, who 
shared the fiite of his master, was an honest, trustworthy, good servant : he came 
from Essex, when Will Danby retired fifteen years ago. Bill Powter, the 
second whip, will never forget the sad journey home to the kf^nnel with the hounds 
n the 4th of February a his master, and his old f^Uow-servant left at the 
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bottom of the river Ure. Reader, let us in our hearts thaok God for his 
great mercy in permitting so many who were struggling in that cold and rapid 
stream to escape. Since the report of the accident it has been ascertained 
that the hounds on that eventful day ran their fox to ground, near to Skeltoo 
Tillage, before they came back in search of their master. The dog pack 
were out that day, and both Rally wood, the prize dog of 1867, and Nestor, 
ditto of 1868, disdnguished themselves, and the two prize bitches of last year 
are clippers. 

At a Meeting held at Harker's Hotel on February the 23 rd, Mr. Brown, of 
Copgrove, in the chair, the landed proprietors in the York and Ainsty Hunt 
onaormously agreed to support Sir George Wombwell, and he was appointed 
Master of the Hounds. All persons present felt that he was deservmg of the 
thanks of the country for undertaking, what we may be allowed to say under 
the circumstances, a most difficult position. Sir George has with his usual 
energy dashed boldly into his new career. He is hoping to engage the most 
experienced huntsman he can find ; and we have reason to believe that Peter 
Collinson is hkely to be the man. The hounds will not hunt ag^iin this 
season ; but the neighbouring packs will be invited to give a day where the 
foxes are most numerous. Newburgh Park is not in the Ainsty Hunt, but it 
is Sir George Wombwell's intention to reside during the winter in York, where 
he has engaged stabling. His quick* style of riding is well known, but many 
who read this will laugh at the idea of < George doing dog.' As regards 
Sir George Wombwell, we may say that he i-i evidendy the right man in the 
right place, for he knows every farmer in the country, and always has a 
kind word ready for them. Passionately fond of the sport, and energetic in all 
he undertakes, he has only to make the last Master his example to insure 
success in his management. One thing is quite ceruin, that aner his escape 
from Balaklava and Inkerman, and bstly, from the Yorkshire waters, he may 
be said to bear a charmed life, and neither wire or ferry-boat are likely to cause 
an altenuion in the baronetcy. The Badsworth Hounds are still without a 
roaster. A dispute as to the right of hunting certain covers prevents anything 
being permanendy settled. The Fitzwilliam Hounds, now the property of 
the Hon. George Fitzwilliam, up till thirty years ago, were brought f.om 
Milton to Wentworth House, and hunted ceruin covers during October. 
This practice ceased, and the Badsworth Hunt now will not admit the claim 
made by Lord Fitzwilliam to take away this piece of their country. We 
suppose the case must be brought before the Foxhunting Committee at 
Boodle's. For several years this dispute has been going on. Lord Hawke 
constantly protesting against Lord Fitzwilliam's poaching style of creep- 
ing into his country with his pack. Many of the landowners think that 
Lord Fitzwilliam will take the country, and they would like it, as he is a 
capital sportsman ; but they will keep their own hounds, require him to hunt 
the country fairly four days a week, and be more punctual than he is with his 
present pack. Mr. Hope Barton, of Stapleton Park, is ready to take office if 
all is made serene. He is fond of hounds, and one of the best men of the day 
across country. 

All through February there has been a continuation of fine hunting weather, 
and the sport in Leicestershire has been unusually good. Monday, February 
1st, the Quom were at Gaddesby. It rained more or less all day. But they 
had a good gallop from Cream Gorse to begin with, the first twenty minutes 
of which was racing, but their fox escaped. They found again in Ashby 
Pastures 5 and after a fair run, lost near Barsby. A good day's sport. On 
Friday, 5th February, they were at Wymeswold, and had a capital thing from 
Ella's Gorse over a deep country, and killed. On Monday, February 151!^ 
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there was an anosoally Urgt muster at Great Dalby. They had a prttty forty 
minutes from Gartree Hill with their 6rst fox, and killed; and a very 
good fifty minutes from Thorpe Trusaels in the afternoon by Sonierby, 
and losing their fox at Leesthorpe. Another good day's sport. Fridiy, 
February 19th, they met at Six Hills, found in Lord Aylsford's cover, and 
had a capital fifty minutes, though rather ringing, and killed their fox. Satur- 
day, 30th January, the Duke of Rutland's hounds were at Denton, and had a 
tremendous day for horses, the country being so deep. They killed their 
first fox, and ran their second till dusk. On Saturday, February 13th, 
these hounds had about the best day of the season, meeting at Stonesby, and 
finding in Coston Corer, they lost their first fox at Buckminster after a good 
ring. Finding a second, and a wild one, in Sproxton Thorns, they came 
straight through Coston Cover without dwelling a moment, and going on by 
Gunby Gorse down to Edmondthorpe, they passed Woodwell Head Cover, 
and on to Barrow Gorse at a great pace throughout, but did not kilL The 
first half of this run was over a tearfully heavy country, which beat off the field ; 
but the finish was all grass, the hounds running in that driving style which is pecu- 
liar to this splendid pack, who never fail to make the best use of a scent when they 
get one. JJord Wilton is considered to have had the best of this run all through. 
The Duke also was well with his hounds, as was Mr. Burbidge and Cooper, 
the huntsman, and some others, but it was too much for the greater pun of 
the field, which proves its excellence. There are more hunting men at Melton 
than have been known for years. Mr. Coupland has become the owner of 
Craven Lodge, late the property of the Marquis of Hastings. Mrs. Frewen's 
notice has been withdrawn, and she has consented to allow Mr. Tailby to 
draw Cold Overton Park Wood as usual, which is fortunate, as it is one 
of the best covers in Mr. Taiiby's hunt. Thursday, February llth, Mr. 
Tailby was at Houghton-on-the-Hill, and had a capiul day's sport, finding 
his first fox in Glenn Gorse, and soon losing him. He found a second 
in Norton Gorse ; and running by Norton - by - Galby Close up to 
Rollestone, a fine line of grass, this fox was lost also. He then went to 
Shangton Holt, and found a third, who took a fine line over the Staunton 
brook ; and leaving the wood to the right on to Slawston Cover, where he 
went to ground, and escaped with his life, which was not to be regretted, 
that such a good fox should be left to fight another day, as the hounds were not 
in want of blood. Mr. Tailby had a wonderful day's sport on Thurt^day last, 
the 1 8th inst., from Tugby, which must have been the more gratifying to hinf, 
as Mr. Musters was out, he having been Mr. Tailby 's guest at Skeffington for 
the occasion. Leaving Tugby Wood, the usual draw, he trotted on to Vowea 
Gorse, where a fox was soon found, and came away across the Uppingham 
Road, leaving East Norton to the right, up to, and through Launde Park 
Wood, and was killed in the bottom close to Coles Lodge in thirty-fight 
minutes without a check of any consequence — a holding but not a brilliant 
scent. After one of the long and rapid tests for which this establishment is 
remarkable, he came to Tilton Wood, which was drawn blank, proceeding 
at the same rapid rate across the fine grass fields over the Uppingham Road to 
Rollestone, which was drawn blank, together with Noseley and Shangton 
Holt. The next point was Staunton Wood, where he found a traveller ; and 
to cut a long story short, he took him from the hounds at Bisbrook Gorse, three 
miles beyond Uppingham, after going over, it is computed, eighteen miles of 
ground, and being obliged to leave his beaten nag, and finish the chase 01 foot. 
We were told the woithy M.ster of the Quorn, who was out^ remarked he 
thought Mr. Tailby's field very well conducted, and on that day at least the 
u)unds were not pressed upon in the way he was led to expect fi om what he 
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bad heard of their general doings. But there happened on this day to be a 
moderate-sized sporting-Jike field out, very different to the usual Thursday's mob. 
The Queen's Stag Hounds have had a succession of moderate gallops, good of 
their kind, but none worthy of being specially particularized when space is at a 
premium with us. In Buckinghamshire, Mr. Selby Lowndes had a capital twenty 
minutes on February 2nd from his famous Christmas Gorse, killing his fox in the 
open near Creslow ; this was all on the gras?, very fast, an awkward double or 
two bringing several to grief; and on February 23rd a very brilliant, though 
short spin, from * High Havens * to Aston Abbotts. The Duke of Grafton, 
we need scarcely repeat, has had a series of most satisfactory hunting runs, but 
none that deserves to be preferred to another. In Devonshire, the first portion of 
the month was too stormy and wet for sport, but Lord Portsmouth's luck changed 
on February ilth, when they had really a good hunting run of two hours and 
a half, and as handsome a kill and finish as ever since been seen, in a succes- 
sion of good tuns everyday. On the 13th inst. they had a most brilliant 
fifty-eight minutes all over the open, and the hounds were never cast from find 
to finish, and nine miles was the di&tance they ran from point to point. 
Monday, February the lOih, however, was the fastest run of the season, forty- 
seven minutes ; a regular race after a fox, as tough as whipcord, for the 
hounds never were three fields from him all the time. And on February the 
2Cth he had a capital hunting run of 1 hr. 20 min. Lord Portsmouth has 
Dever killed, according to report, so many foxes before ; up to this lime, and 
at present, he is said to be only five foxes btrhind the largest number ever killed 
before in the country. Mr. Harvey Bayley has had capitnl sport, and the 
famous runs —On February 4, a good hunting run with an Ossington fox, and 
killed at Grassthorpe ; February 9, from Newbound Mill, and found a 
good fox at Hardwicke: they rang a ring at first, and then straight to 
Mansfield, where the hounds picked him up near the railway, after a good 
hunting run of one hour and fifteen minutes, and February 1 1, after knocking 
a fox about at Ossington, got away, and ran by Scarthing Moor, over the 
railway, and killed in the open at Normanton, in the Grove country — have 
quite satisfied the subscribers. 

The H. H. have been showing some good sport this last month. On 
Tuesday, the 16th, they met at the Cross Lanes (Beauworth), and drew a 
great extent of their Tuesday's country without finding. All the season foxes 
have been scarce in the Tuesday's country, which is unaccountable, as there 
are no enemies in those parts. A fox was at last hallooed away from Brook- 
wood, and went away over two or three fields very gallantly, was then chased 
by a sheep-dog, and soon after lost. Found again on Bramdean Common, and 
had a good 45 min. toColemore Common. On Thursday, the i8th, the meet 
was at Abboistone Down, and they had a capital 55 min. from Woodridden 
to Medstead. On Monday, the 22nd, they were at the New Inn, Lasham ; 
found in New Copse : went away to Herriard Common and to Pi iesiwoo(^, 
within two fields of Hackwood ; the fox there headed back and ran to 
Chawton Park : from Priestwood to Chawton Park is a good 12 miles; alto- 
gether the run must have been over 20 miles 2 they were running 3 hours, and 
going the whole time. This was one of the best runs of the season, if not the 
best ; the only drawback was the want of blood at the end. Tuesday, the 
23rd, afforded another good day's spoit. The hounds met at the Anchor Inn, 
Ropley. After drawing Sutton Wood, the Gullet, and Old Down blank, 
they found in Dodfuid, and had a very beautiful hunting run of i hour and 
10 min. Afterwards found again at Winchester Wood, and killed an old 
dog-fox near Goly Wood, a good 7 miles from point to point ; done in 50 min., 
and run into him in view. Nothing can exceed the beautiful manner in which 
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these hounds hunt and run ; they have so much dash about them, and they work a 
low scent quick, which is the perfection of a foxhound. Mr. Deacon deserves 
the greatest credit for bringing the H. H. hounds to this state of perfection ; 
their value has quite doubled since he has had them. He has a good deal of 
Lord Portsmouth's blood in his kennel, and no better sort than his Lordship's 
are to be found. There is a bitch called Necklace, by Lord Portsmouth's 
Nestor out of his Hemlock, the very perfection of a foxhound ; if * Cecil ' 
was to see her he would go down upon his knees to her, after the manner * the 
* Doctor' (there is but one doctor in the world, and that is Dr. Shorthouse) 
says he should like to do to King John. The Hambledon have done nothing 
extraordinary this month ; but they have had some quick bursts. There was a 
very satisfactory meeting of the Members of the Hunt on Friday, the 19th, 
when Colonel Bower was requested to take the management of the hounds for 
another season without a dissentient voice, which the gallant Colonel kindly 
consented to do. He has not as yet engaged another huntsman, but he is 
anxious to get one. There are some good old foxes in the country which will 
show some good sport, and the Colonel, whose heart i» in the cause, will do his 
b.'St to promote it. Mr. Dear's harriers still continue their unvaried sport, 
running a hare six miles straight on end without a check, and killing her in 
good style. 

We hear that the Cheshire hounds have had some fair runs, of which we 
g»ve a summary. On February 5th they experienced a good gallop of 
55 min. from Calvely Gorse, and killed him. February 6ih. — 42 min. with- 
out a check from Courts Gorse, and a kill. February 8ih. — After drawing 
blank all day, found a capital fox in Mr. Marshall's Gorse at 4*20, and had a 
capiul thing of 40 min. without a check, and lost him in the kitchen garden at 
Toft. February 9th. — Found first fox in Waverton Gorse ; hounds ran him 
some time in covert ; he then broke, and was turned up in 13 min. Had a 
capital 1 8 min. to ground with the second fox. A third fox, which jumped 
up out of a hedgerow, gave us a good hunting run, and was eventually lost at 
Oulion Park. February 12th. — A very good 30 min., without a check, from 
Grooby Gorse. February i6th. — ^A nice hunting run from Mere to ground 
in a drain near Knutsford. A very good scenting season up to the present 
time. Foxes are now laying out a good deal, consequently not easily found. 

The subscription list for the testimonial to Captain Thomson is now open at 
the Bank at Northampton, and we have been told that there will not be a 
hunting farmer in the county who will not subscribe, as there never was a 
Master of the Pytchley more generally popular with the farmers ; and we 
think that we may safely venture to predict that Captain Thomson's proper 
value as a sportsman will only be generally understood and duly appreciated 
when his connection with the Pytchley country as Master has ceaseid. Wc 
know that petitions, signed by a large number of leading farmers, have been 
presented to him, begging him to reconsider his decision, and praying him to 
remain in Northamptonshire; but, alas! the petitioners will ever pray. 
Great changes have taken place since the days that Mr. Osbaldeston and 
Mr. George Payne hunted this country. Then, special trains did not bring 
crowds of hard-riding gentlemen, and even ladies from Leamington, and 
galloping cornets from Coventry and Weedon, and these old sportsmen then 
could hunt their hounds, and tolerably well keep the field in order. But now 
tempora mutantur, and it is one man's place to try and hunt the hounds, and 
two men's to keep back the gallopers. Many of these gentlemen never know 
and never care if the hounds are on the line of a fox, so that they are always 
galloping and larking, or whether they are chasing a fox, a hare, a rat, a rabbit, 
or a red-herring. It is all the same. « What's the odds,' they say, * so long 
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• as they are jolly ?* That is yery often now the order of a Pjrtchley 
Wednesday. 

The Rugby Hunt Steeple Chases are to be held on the 7th and 8th, and 
the card promises some very good sport. The subscriptions towards the 
fiaurmers' races have been more than usually liberal ; but we must here observe, 
that there are one or two cases of well-known galloping gentlemen who 
decline to subscribe anything, on the ground that they themselves disapprove 
of steeple-chasing ; but they should remember that it is not a question of their 
own individual enjoyment, but it is a slight compensation to the farmers for 
allowing them to gallop over their land and to smash their fences, and also to 
make a jolly day's outing to their wives and daughters ; and we further think, 
that supposing that the main body of the farmers should elect to have for their 
entertainment either a bull-(ight, or even that tamest of all pastimes, a croquet- 
party, that these galloping gentlemen ought equally to contribute. 

The North Warwickshire lose Mr. Milne at the end of the season. His 
resignation is a great loss to the country ; but it is rumoured, and hoped, that 
he may be succeeded by Mr. Arthur Whieldon, for Home years Master of the 
Vine, a gentleman who thoroughly understands both hounds and hunting, and 
who, from his agreeable manner with all classes, would be sure to be a good 
successor to Mr. Milne. 

Several packs of hounds will shortly be in the market, so that Masters may 
have a good opportuniiy of re-stocking their kennels, for Mr. Arkwright's 
hounds, as well as Mr. Mariott's and the Vale of White Horse, will shortly 
come under Mr. Tattersall's hammer. But Mr. Harvey Baily goes on with 
the Ruf!brd for another season, the requisition to him being so very strong to 
continue that he could not resist it. And Mr. Cox has bought Mr. Scratton*8 
hounds for the country. 

Our Obituary List is rather a long one, comprising in its catalogue all sorts 
and conditions of men, who are well known to our readers, and of whom we 
will now give a brief account. The Marquis of Anglesea, being first in rank, 
must naturally have due precedency awarded to him. Like his father, whose 
picture was taken in the act of killing a partridge while on the back of his 
shooting pony, he always had a few horses in training. To shooting he was 
very partial, and was seen to great advantage in the Beaudesert preserve?. 
At cricket, also, he was a distinguished patron, and was a constant habitui of 
Lord's when any great matches were being played. The Sporting Papers, 
having done us the honour to copy so extensively our memoir of the gallant 
Marquis, it is not necessary for us to say more about him now, for a more true- 
hearted, unaffected, and popular nobleman rarely existed, and his loss will long 
be mourned by his friends. 

Mr. Stephenson, who ended his exciting life by his own hand, was a hard- 
working, industrious man, whose position shows of what a strange type the 
Republic of the Turf is composed. Originally a helper in Sir Clifford Con- 
stable's stables, he rose to be the leader of the English Ring, sought after by 
dukes and marquises ; and he made or marred favourites by his pencil in a 
minute. He was, perhaps, the most excitable man in the English Ring ; and 
we have seen, while a great race has been nmning, the veins in his face swell 
almost to the size of leaden pipes ; and so faint was he, after a day's racing 
was over, that he very frequently could not speak beyond a whisper. The 
first book which he made was, like that of Jackson's, a silver one ; and the 
first sum of money he is stated to have won was in Nancy's year, for the 
Chester Cup, the owner of which, Mr. Barber, was a great fnend of his, who 
gave him the * ofHce ' about her. Rough and ready as was his conduct, and 
eccentric his behaviour, it may now be traced to symptoms of that disease 
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vrhich was hereditary in his family on his mother*s side, which uhimately 
brought him to such an untimely end. Of money he had plenty, for it was 
provf d he had u)>wards of 3CX>o/. in the house at the time of his decease. 
And it is singular that his mind, which could bear the excitement of a great 
race, on which he stood many thousands, was unequal to the annoyance caused 
by an underground railway. In private life he was charitable and well- 
disposed, and there is no doubt he will be much mibsed by his friends. By 
his death many Derby books arc fearfully disarranged, for he betted largely 
against Pero Gomez and Wild OafS, and had the worst of the betting in each 
instance. 

The above deaths, together with those of Sir John Johnstone, Captain 
Ward law, and • The Emperor,' will make the present February one oi the 
most fatal months to Sportsmen that has been known for many years. 

London gossip is very limited in its extent this month, but we hear that 
very grave accounts have been lately received from Eaton Hall and Hawk- 
head, relative to the health oi the Marquis of Westminster and Lord Glasgow, 
both of whom are reported to be in a most precarious state ; and when we lose 
them, we fear their places will not easily be rtrfilled. Commission agents are 
now becoming as numerous as army agents, and are nearly quite as respectable 
and wealthy. Among the latest additions to their number, we perceive, is Mr. 
Henry Morris, who has long been known on the Turf, both of England and 
France, and who possesses many special advantages for the business he under- 
takes to perform. We suppose that there is not a more racing family in 
England than the Morrises, who are to be found on every civilized race-course 
in the world ; and if we went to Hong Kong, or saw the Nova Zembla 
Derby run for, we should fully expect having the odds offered to us by one 
of Les Fieres Morris. Mr. J. B. Morris has long been looked on as the 
paterfamilias of the Ring ; and at every hotel that he enters with his division, 
the Slate-bed and the president's chair are always reserved for him, while he is 
the arbiter elegantlarum of all the disputes which arise in the Ring ; and from 
his judgment there is no appeal. Under such auspices, therefore, and under 
his superintending eye the business is sure to be conducted in a proper style. 

We have been earnestly requested to give a most distinct denial to a report 
that has got into circulation, that Mr. Robert Browning's charming poem of 
< The Ring and the Book ' is founded on the recollections of any member of 
Tattersail's or the Victoria Club. 

Mr. Chaplin's stud will be disposed of on the 22 nd inst., and a happier 
moment for securing a large attendance could not have been selected. We are 
glad to hear, however, that the honourable Member for Lincolnshire does not 
retire altogether from the Turf, but still retains three or four animals for his 
amusement. 

Among the notahiBa of the season are the 'Cavendish whist-marker,' 
designed to obviate the necessity of using loose counters, the counters being 
concealed in a small tablet, and pushed out when required, also the * Pocket 
* Guide to B^zique, by Cavendish,' which contains a clear description of the 
game, so that those previously unacquainted with it can play the game without 
personal instruction. Both can be recommended as useful and elegant additions 
to the card-table. 
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LORD LURGAN. 



While we have put before our readers the Portraits and Memoirs 
of the principal Patrons of the Turf, the Chase, and the Road, we 
feel we have, from some cause or another, totally ignored Cpursine, 
which is every day increasing in popularity with the Sporting World! 
And as the fittest illustration of it, we think our readers will concede 
that no person could serve better than Lord Lurgan, both from 
having won the Waterloo Cup two years in succession, as well as 
from his general patronage of the sport, and the estimation in which 
he is held by the followers of the Leash of the United Kingdom. 

Lord Lurgan was born on the loth of April, 1831, and was 
educated at Eton, on leaving which he entered the Army, and joined 
the 43rd Light In&ntry. In this regiment he remained about two 
years, when he exchanged into the 26th Cameronians, and did 
duty with that regiment both in Jersey and at Gibraltar. While thus 
engaged, Lord Lurgan, whose sporting proclivities were early deve- 
loped, kept a good many steeple-chasers, and a few racehorses, 
which were entered for their engagements under the assumed name 
of Mr. Stafford, and had a hit share of success in their vocation. 
But in time these were abandoned for the greyhound, and he ex- 
changed the Turf for the Coursing-field, in which he was destined to 
shine more conspicuously than on the racecourse. Besides, his crest 
is a greyhound, so he may be said to have been only running up to 
his form. Lord Lurgan entered upon his new career in 1854, and 
the first animal that ever won him a stake was a bitch called Bessie, 
which he purchased from Mr. Webb, of Worcester, a well-known 
Courser in his day, and the owner of War Eagle, Wrestler, and 
other celebrities in the Coursing Calendar. It is not our intention 
to trace the whole of Lord Lurgan*s career as a Courser, because it 
would be uninteresting at this period of time to our readers, but we 
shall confine our remarks to the two last Waterloo Cups, his success 
in which has raised him to the same prominent distinction among 
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Coursers as Mr. Bowes occupied in the Racing Worlds when he 
won two consecutive Derbys with Daniel O'Rourke and West 
Australian, and that he can now boast of owning, in Master 
M'Grath, the best greyhound of modern days, who may be said to 
have immortalised his own name, as well as that of his Lordship, by 
his two unprecedented victories. Among the other gems of his 
kennel may be mentioned Lady Agnes, Lady Norab, Lady Java, 
Lady Alexandra, and Lady Beatrice ; and among his dogs we must 
not omit mention of Master Burleigh, Master Heme, Master Bra- 
bazon, &c. Of these, the former was noted for his great race. But 
it was on the Waterloo Cup that Lord Lurgan had set his ambition, 
and to attain it he spared neither trouble nor money i for non cuivis 
homini he was aware applied to Altcar honours as well as to the 
celebrated Grecian city. For the three previous years of the attain- 
ment of his wishes he had always run well for the coveted trophy. 
In 1866, after looking; very dangerous with Lady Alexandra, she was 
cut up in no time by Fieldfare. In 1867 his favourite Master Price, 
who carried the hopes of Ireland and the Irish Brigade, ^iled them 
shamefully, for he was put out in his second course by Marionette. 
The third main, however, that Lord Lurgan took in hand was a 
successful one, and fully atoned for all prior defeats* This was 
with the noted Master M*Grath, so called after a boy named 
M^Gratfa, who reared him from a puppy ; and as he is such a canine 
hero, he is well worthy of having a few lines bestowed upon him. 
Master M^Grath was bred by Mr. James Galway, of CoU^an 
Lodge, Dungarvan, who is a sort of confederate of Lord Lurgan. 
He IS not what people would call regularlv handsome, axul is a more 
muscular than perfect shaped animal, ana the best poijits about bim 
must be admitted to be his back and shoulders, which are as near 
perfection as possible, while his tail is scarcely longer than that of a 
pointer. He was a two-year-old to a day when he started and took 
the first Waterloo Cup to Ireland. The field he met on this occa- 
sion is generally admitted to have been the best of modern time$« 
and his beating such greyhounds as Belle of Scotland, Marionette, 
Kalista, Brigaoe, Lobelia (the winner of the previous year), and Cock 
Robin, stamps him as being an extraordinary dog. As the late 
Liverpool anniversary drew on, considerable curiosity was evinced 
by the Coursing World to ascertain if the fine turn of speed whi^b 
Master M^Grath had exhibited in his courses last year was uodi* 
minished. Lord Lurgan having assured all his firiends that his confi- 
dence was unimpaired, the public a^ain stuck to him, and, from 
having no fear of the changes bemg rung, backed his Lord- 
ship's nomination down to five to one. A week befoire the day he 
receded a few points, in consequence of several new commissAOOS 
being thrown into the market, for other nominations. The Usue is 
now a matter of history, for Master M'Grath's easy'defeat of £Un- 
dolph a few hours after his course with Charming May, after the 
shaking he experienced, satisfied every one that, bar ail accident, the 
Waterloo Cup was over. But he had not won yet, for he had iwo 
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very awkward cu»tpmer$ to dispose of ^ thfi shj^ of JLrobielia 
and Bab at the Bowster^ who were not to be de^pUfdi sceiag thai: 
the former wa$ a Waterloo Cmp wioner, and the Igtt^f nearjy^ equal 
to hiiQself. 3ut thinking that Erin could not b^ar U> witness his 
$i4ccumbing to either of the above cracks^ Master M^Grafh, as if 
conscious of the demands that were made upon him by his country, 
ai^w^red to the occasion, and beat the famous Bab cleverly, and in 
a style that left on the miod of jthe spectators that he was the very 
best greyhound that Altcar had ever seefi. The defeat of Bab at the 
Bowster was a heavy blow and great discouragement to the Scotch 
Division, who stood ' a stoater * on jtheir representative, and we 
believe hedged very little of their money. One of the pleasantest 
scem^s of the Meeting was |the display of general enthusiasm mani^ 
ff^sted at Lord Lurgan's success. And it seems that his tenants had 
invested the produce of their crops on Master M'Grath, judging 
from the quantity of scrip floating about .with his name attached to 
it. 'Some persons having been astonished at the temporary decline of 
Master M^Grath in the market^ we thinjc tha^t the following incident, 
which has not as yet appeared in print, m,ay perhaps account for it. 

The Saturday week previous to the Waterloo, Master M'Grath 
and S S had a trial, in which the crack only led Mr. Swinburne's 
bitch two lengths, and a working course of fair length was given in 
by several good judges as undecided. They then had another spin, 
in which Master MK^rath led sevieral lei^ths, wrenched twice, and 
killed. This trial was considered not good ^enough, and it was gene- 
rally supposed Master M'Grath had lost his pace sijoce winning the 
W;iterloo Cup in 1865. It came out after his winning the Cup (in 
February) that Walsh, Lord Lurgan's trainer, had, for safety, shut 
up the ^vourite jn hi^ bedroon^. A short time before starting for 
the trial he went into the h^roa9>« and thinking the dog looked 
dull) made an examination, and found to his horror that Master 
M^Grath had eaten nearly the whole of the upper leather of a side- 
spring boot. As may be supposed. Lord Lurgan's trainer was in a 
sad way ; so to make sure, he whipped an emetic into the dog, then 
a short time after a dose of castor oil. This had the desired effect 
upon M^Grath's constitution ; but in the trial S S got nearer to him 
than he would have done had he not evinced his partiality for leather. 
Mr. Swinburne was so delighted with S S's performance (not know- 
ing anything of the hea^ breakfast of Lord Lurgan's dog) that he 
instantly telegraphed to a gallant colond to back his nomination to 
win a large stake. 

The way in which Master M^Grath won the Waterloo Cup for 
the second year in succeission is now a thing of the past ; but since 
his great performance at Altcar, Bab at the Bowster has for the 
second year in succession won the Great Scarisbrick Cup, 128 run- 
ners (both years same number of entries). This performance of 
Bab at the Bowster (who Master M'Grath beat for the deciding 
course of the Waterloo Cup, 1869) is unparalleled; still, as Master 
M^Grath met the pick of our best kennels each year in the Waterloo 
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Cup, it should make his performance the greatest of the two. 
That both greyhounds are wonders cannot be denied, and there is 
no doubt Master M^Grath is the fastest dog that was ever slipped, 
and as clever with it. Over Altcar he is no doubt invincible ; and on 
the downs of Amesbury or Ashdown it would be worth going a long 
journey to see him run, but he is not likely to show at either of 
those meetings, for he will not run again until the Waterloo, 1870. 
After that he will be put to the stud, and will command as good a 
price as Bedlamite, who the first year served bitches at twenty 
guineas each. 

It is worthy of note that Lobelia, who won the Waterloo Cup in 
1867, met Master M^Grath both this as well as last year in the 
fourth ties, and was beaten by him. To Walsh, the trainer of Lord 
Lurgan, and who is the son of one of his tenants, and a pupil of 
young Gill, the trainer of Neville, too much praise cannot be given 
for the skill and perfection with which he brought Master M^Grath 
to the slips. 

In conclusion, we may say that Lord Lurgan has set a good ex- 
ample to Coursers in general by running his own doe in his own 
nomination ; and the congratulations he received on aO sides on his 
double consecutive victory, must have consoled him for the short 
price he was obliged to take about his ^vourite, which afforded a 
strange contrast to the tactics pursued with his Scotch opponent. 
And we will only add that Lord Lurgan holds the same place in the 
affections of the Coursing World that the late Lord Eglinton did 
among racing men, and this distinction he has acquired by pursuing 
the same honourable course of conduct in the pursuit of his sportine 
recreation, which affords sport to all classes of the community, and 
the highest honours of which are alike as open to the poor man 
with a solitary dog, as to the noble proprietor of the largest kennel 
in the kingdom. 



LORD GLASGOW, 

DIED MARCH II, 1869. 

Beyond the tumult of the crowded Ring, 
Beyond the tocsin of the saddling-bell, 

Overtaken, beaten by the grisly king. 

He sleeps beneath the Turf he loved so well. 

The soul of honour — nobly had he won. 
And bravely kept, though &ll'n on evil days. 

The name of Sportsman ; his declining sun 
Shone with the glory of its rising blaze. 

Like some bright orb, which cleaves its steadfast way 
Across the pathless tracks of falling stars ; 

Nor heeds impetuous meteors where they stray. 
Nor comet's blaze, nor elemental wars. 
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So, mid the jarring and discordant host. 

He kept unstain'd his purity of soul ; 
Serenely stern ; Honour his starting-post, 

Justice his course, and Probity his goal. 

How many had he seen, in life's long span. 
Bright gaudy flies, the creatures of a day. 

Taste and defile, as only insects can, 

The flowers of sport, then pass unseen away. 

Where shall we find his peer ? on whom shall hll 
His mantle ? Who, without reproach, shall bear 

The white and crimson banner known to all. 
To all a star of honour bright and fair ? 

For still upon its folds of ancient fame 
The well-assorted symbols men mieht trace ; 

White showed the honest purpose of his aim. 
And crimson true nobility of race. 

Heedless alike of sycophants' applause. 

Or venomed poison of vindictive pen ; 
Preferring to his own the common cause. 

And ever dealing as a man with men ; 

Scorning to make a profit of the dead. 

Or milk the quick ; disdaining to forestal. 

Or start his champion with unloosen'd head. 
Then plead ^ anticipation ' for his fall ; 

Loving the sport for its dear sake alone. 

Hating the base defilers of its fame ; 
Winning unmoved, losing without a groan, 

* Equal to either fortune ' of the game. 

Such was the man — a pillar of the Turf : 

Like some proud rock deep set in Ocean's bed ; 

Whose base is whitened by the lawless surf. 
Yet bears the beacon star upon its head. 

Ask ye his failings ? Fickle, obstinate, 
Impetuous, headstrong, of impulsive will ; 

Prone to suspicion, violent in hate. 
Though oft forgiven, unforgiving still ; 

By hastv tongue and ill-considered speech 
Marring the sterling temper of his mind ; 

Needing the oily tact to heal the breach. 
And leaving yet a greater gulf behind 

Which pride would not bridge over : still his faults, 

Virtue's exaggerations, did but prove 
His love for what ennobles and exalts — 

Honour, on whose behalf he ever strove. 
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Upright, amid the hWtn of his race ; 

True, wh^e the greater virtue Wtfrc deccJt ; 
The eviJ-doer quail^ before! his face. 

The abj«ct toady trembled af his feet. 

Gone ! with the viftoes all his friends approved ; 

Gone ! with the foibles all his foes foreave ; 
Oh ! fondly wrap his bones the Turf he loved, 

Peace rest his soul, and honoured be his grave ! 

Amphion. 



THE TROUT AND SALMON FISHERIES OF NORTH 

WALES. 

From time to time in a daily evefiing newspaper^ claiming to be one 
of the leaders of educated opinion^ have appeared very well- 
written articles on subjects which more particularly appertain to 
sportsmen. The last is * Winter in Wales,' in the main points of 
.which I cordially agretf ; at the same time I must dissent from the 
talented writer's suggestioii that in winter, instead of a rod ^ a duck- 
^ gun for the wild fowl, and a breech-loaddr for the woodcocks in 
^ the covers on the hills, will find the tourist sufficient employment.' 
I would here, like Mr« Chucks, the boatswain, ^ just hint in the 
^ most delicate manner in the world ' that game preservation and the 
law of trespass exist in the Principality as Well as in England ; and 
that if we are to have, in addition to our own standing army of 
poachers, battalions of tourists, armed with duck-guns and breech- 
loaders, launched upon us, it Is very probable that there may be 
some ' displcasancies.' 

As it is possible that some of the reliders of * Baily ' may also be 
readers of the * Pall Mall Gazette,' I will, so ht as space allows, 
give such a short account of the Welsh fisheries as may be useful to 
them, if tempted by the eloquence of the newspaper essayist to ven- 
ture into Wales* 

I will here premise that I write for fishermen^ not for those de- 
luded cockneys whom every ' season ' lets loose upon us in hordes, 
fishing-rod in one hand and guide-book in the other, and who in a 
blazing sun may be seen flogging away at every brook, though the 
utmost they can hope for must ht to howk out two or three sprats 
of the length of thelf little finger ; but these men are not readers of 
^ Baily/ And here let me emphatically and dogmatically assert that 
there is not one ^ Guide-bock for Wales' Worth the paper it is 
printed upon, so far as its fishing information eoes. 

In the limited space of a magazine article it will only be possible 
to indicate in the most summary manner the best places for trouting 
(leaving salmon for the present), and begin with the Dee in the north. 
In this river there is no sport until we come to the Glyn Dyfrdwy or 
Berwyn Association Water, a length of aboit eight miles above 
Llangollen. This is only fishable In a corade, but it is very good— 
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25 or 30 lbs. of trout are often killed by one rod in a day. Daily 
ticket, coracle, and man to manage it, can be obtained at Llangollen 
at a cost of lOx. per diem. At Corwen a similar association 13 
formed, called the ' Owain Glyndvvr ;' the fishing is not so good, 
but no coracle is required. Above Corwen the Alwyn joins the Dee, 
and it is pretty good, only very woody. The Ceirio falling into the 
Alwyn used to be excellent; it is now worthless. Keeping up 
stream, the Dee is here and there preserved (/. ^., as against the fair 
angler), but the whole river is, in this district, frightfully poached. 
Ere we quite reach Bala Lake the Hirnant &lls into Dee from the 
Berwyn side, full of capital trout, though small. To fish it, per- 
mission must be had firom Mr. Richardson, of Aberhirnant, of 
* Challenger life-boat' celebrity. On the other side the Treweryn 
comes in, but the trout are utterly worthless. Bala Lake is the 
exclusive property of * Sir Watkin,* but who allows boats under 
certain restrictions. The fishing here is excellent, whether for pike, 
perch, or trout. When the May fly comes out, which it does about 
the 20th of June, capital sport may be had by using an artificial 
May-fly point and an alder fly and a cochabondu, first and second 
droppers. The trout run large : the largest I ever saw taken with 
a! fly was 5^ lbs. , and they are of most excellent quality. 'The 
perch, too, are very fine: in 186 1 I saw one caught 4^ lbs. The 
pike unfortunately are very numerous (they were put into the lake 
either by the late Sir Watkin or his father), but very good sport is 
to be had in trolling for them, by those who like it. One bright 
hot day I had taken my hounds to swim in the shallows under 
Llanycil Church, when I saw what appeared to be great brown 
sticks almost between my horse's legs. On looking again they 
proved to be pike, not by ones and twos, but in dozens, lying on 
the gravel quite at the edge of the water. I cut off home, put my 
hounds up, got a gun, and hurried down again, intending to kill 
a few ^ head ;' but in the meantime a breeze had sprung up, and they 
had gone. I have no respect for pike ; they eat better fish than 
themselves, and in my opinion are poor food, and their bones are a 
cross between a bayonet and a pitchfork. Llangower river falling 
into the lake on the east side holds many small trout, and after a 
fresh some of the good lake-trout may be taken in it. The Lavar, 
the Llew, the Twrch, and the Dee falling into the lake at the top 
end are preserved by Sir Watkin, and are not fishable by the public 
until high in the mountains. About four miles from the head of Bala 
Lake is Llyn Aran, a small lake in which good sport may be had 
with an east wind. I was once there on a fine still morning with a 
pack of otter hounds, and the water was literally alive with good fish. 
' Harking back' to the north-west we come to the Clwyd and its 
tributary the Elwy. These rivers have long been given up to poach- 
ing in all its ramifications, and are utterly worthless to the angler. 
Even the riparian proprietors seem to consider fish as their natural 
enemies. There is a little good water at the head of the Elwy, at 
Llangerniew, but it is closely preserved. Still turning our faces 
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< towards the setting sun/ we reach the Conway, to be considered 
more particularly as a salmon river ; as a trout stream it is very poor 
until we come to the Pentrevoelas water (Mr. Wynne's, oFLvma), 
which is strictly preserved^ but above this we arrive at a length 
which anv one may fish by staying; at the Pentrevoelas Hotel, and 
this is pernaps the best bit of brook-rrouting in North Wales. The 
trout are large and good, and rise freely. The river is deep and 
still, with water-lilies in it, and runs through Ccrnioge bc)e. Prior 
to 1855 or 1856 the May fly was unknown m these parts, but about 
that time it made its appearance on this water, to the astonishment 
of the aborigines. I was fishing here one day in 1859 with little 
luck, when — could I believe my eyes — about three o'clock one 
stormy afternoon I saw a veritable May fly, cadew, green drake, 
what you will, flapping on the water ; presently a flop, and fate in 
the shape of a good trout was upon him. I took the hint and fished 
out of my fly-book a long-neglected copy, put him on point, and a 
cochabondhu as dropper, and by six o clock had 15 lbs. of good 
trout in my basket. ' 

The appearance of this fly on these high and exposed tracts cer- 
tainly pomts to the gradual amelioration of the climate, to whatever 
cause owing. TheXlugwy falling into the Conwy at Bettys y Coed, 
after forming a junction with the river from the two lakes at Capel 
Curig, is not worth fishing, or the lakes either. The Lleder, also 
falling into Conwy, a mile higher up, was formerly an excellent trout- 
stream, but it is now poached to the last fish, at least it was when I 
fished it some eight years ago. Llyn Elssy, a small and lovely lake, 
a mile above Bettws, contains the best trout in Wales. Tnere is 
only one other lake that can compete with this in the quality of its 
fish, and that is Morwynion, or the Maiden's lake, three miles from 
Festiniog. In both these lakes the trout are very shy risers, and four 
to six fish may be considered a very good bag : what cricketers term 
a duck's egg would oftener mark the score. They require an artist 
to catch them, but when brandend (it would be mortal sin to cook 
them in any other way) are worthy of the immortal gods. 

In Llyn Conwy the trout are large, good, and free risers, but it is 
the property of Lord Pcnrhyn, and inaccessible to the public. In 
comine up the Conwy wc have passed on its right or Carnarvon- 
shire bank Llvniau Gerionydd, Cowlid, Crafnant, Llyntal Llyn, 
Bogynwyd, ana Bychan, but these are persistently Matned' by the 

Eeasantry and professed poachers to supply the hotels : there are no 
oats on them, and the angler has no chance. Following the Chester 
and Holyhead Railwav, we come to Aber Station, and at the head 
of the stream which tnere comes down is a small lake where I have 
killed good trout ten or a dozen years ago. There was a rickety 
punt upon it then, that nothing but the fish rising well would have 
tempted me to trust my life upon — you had to fish with one hand 
and bale with the other. Still westward, and we arrive at the 
Ogwyn, a poor stream for trout, but it falls out of the famous lake. 
This was, twenty.five years ago, the very paradise of trouting, 
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whether as regarded the quality of the fish, their gameness, or the 
number of rises ; but now, ana for years, the sport is and has been 
wretched, owing, no doubt, to over-fishing, there being at present 
nine or ten boats upon it, Instead of three or four as formerly. The 
trout in it are of a peculiar eolden colour, unlike any others I ever 
saw. For many seasons a friend and myself had brilliant sport here. 
One year, in particular, we averaged nearly 25 lbs. a day (the two 
rods) for a month together, and it is somewhat singular that we never 
killed a i lb. fish, although once I landed two 14-oz. trout at one throw, 
my friend using his net for one while I bagged the other, and in less 
than ten minutes we ^ reversed the action,' and he brought two half- 
pounders to book. We had a supply of baskets hidden m the rocks, 
and when we had a good day Twhich was nearly every day indeed) 
keep a sharp look-out for her Majesty's Holyhead Royal Mail (due 
there at 4 p.m.) coming down ^ the straight mile ;' push in shore 
and hand up the baskets with their spotted contents to the red- 
coated guard (not forgetting the concomitant shillings). ^ Right !' 
and away she swept. Ah me ! where now are the four good horses, 
coachman, guard, royal mail, and friend? and echo answers, where ? 
Forgive me that I dwell on those days and ^ run heel.' Plancus 
was then consul ! Llyn Idwal, a quarter of a mile above Ogwyn, 
has, on the contrary, trout of a strange transparent hue, a sort of 
ghosts of trout, and a very ghostly-looking place it is. There were 
in those days one or two crazy boats upon it, and occasionally, when 
there was a breeze that would touch it, good sport was to be had. 
Half a mile higher we come to Llyn Bochlwyd, where the trout 
are black and bad, but where thev rise fast enough. But we must 
^ get forrard.' Llanberis river (tne Seiont) and lakes are beneath 
notice. I conscientiously believe there are no trout in them, and 
even if there were, I should think no one would stay to fish for 
them, as the constant blasting in the slate-quarries over the lake 
renders the place a perfect pandemonium. Ere we finally turn our 
backs on the London and North Western Railway * let us for once 
^ try back,' as Peter Beck ford says, and make a cast into Anglesey, 
where we shall find Llyn Goron a most excellent lake, and where 
heavy trout rise tolerably freely : a basket of these would give the 
highest average weight of anv in Wales. The Chester and Holy- 
head Railway crosses one end of it, and doubtless manv readers of 
* Baily' have seen it when going to Punchestown, or to tneir salmon- 
fishings in the west of Ireland. 

We now face south, leaving to the west the two Llyniau Nantle, of 
which I know nothing, and in due time reach the Glaslyn, with its 
chain of lakes. About these I cannot speak positively, as I never 
fished them, but I have tasted the trout, and they are ^ery bad. An 
old ally of mine, the Capel Curig Snowdon guide, often tried to 
beguile me to fish there, but I would not have it, knowing that 
Gwvnant was drawn regularly to supply the hotel, seventy to a hun- 
dred dozen being the usual supply for two days, and I dare say the 
lower lake did the same kind office for ^ the Goat' at Beddgelart. 

X 2 
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Wc now proceed to the Macntwrog river, which rises in Llyn 
Gamalt and passes Festiniog. This is a very rapid and poor trout- 
stream, but pretty good for sewin. South again and we come to 
Lhmbedr. The river here formerly afforded excellent sport, but I 
am informed by a gentleman resident in the neighbourhood that it 
has very much fallen off. ^ Forrard on' and we arrive at Dolgelley, 
where are two rivers, the Mawddach and the Wnion, preserved (prin- 
cipally for salmon) by a fishing association : the trout in them are 
small and poor. Southward a^ain and we come to the Disynwy. 
Here the trout in the deeps, which run for five miles, are second in 
size and qualitv to none in Wales, and on some days rise well. Ac 
the head of this river is the once famous Llyn Mwngil, or Tallyllyn. 
In this lake, twenty-two years ago, I killed 45 lbs. of trout in one 
day to my own rod without any difficulty. Nbwy I question if all 
the rods there put together would kill that quantity in the best 
month of the season, and give the Sundays in. During the last five 
years I have been there perhaps half a dozen times for three dozen 
of fish. The trout in this laTe run one uniform size, three to the 
pound, but they are not at all good and will not bear carriage. They 
nave a way at the inn on the banks of the lake of cooking them in 
fillets, ana when fresh they are just eatable. Only one river, the 
Dovey, remains which is a good salmon-water, but of no account 
for trout i moreover, it has suffered very much of late years from 
lead-washings. 

I do not say anything of Montgomeryshire as I never fished it, 
and I should be invading the province of A, the able correspondent 
of * The Field,' but with whom I must break a passing lance. 

In a recent letter A says that no trout are in condition in February, 
and brands as poacher and pot-hunter any one who would fish for 
them at that time. Although in the main agreeing with him, I 
must tell him that Bala Lake trout and Disynwy trout are now 
(March ist), and have been for some weeks, in excellent order: in 
^ct, the fishermen at Bala consider January the best month for the 
fly. In this short analysis it has been of course impossible to name 
every lake and stream. Of course there are trout (of a sort) in 
almost every ditch ; but nearly all the waters in the five northern 
counties likely to afFord sport have been mentioned. We now see 
how few places opin to the public will repay a trouter for putting his 
rod together. Llyn Ogwyn, perhaps on a very good day, say six in 
a season ; the Dee, on the club-water above Llangollen ; Bala Lake -, 
the Conwy at Pentrevoelas ; the Disynwy deeps; and Llynian 
Goron, Elssy, and Morwynion : but in these two last cases the 
angler must be an artist, and possess more than Job's patience. 
I only write for fly-fishers, not trollers or worm-fishers j but one 
good worm-fisher will kill double the weight, take the season through, 
of anv two fly-fishers any one likes to name. And * here the melan- 
* choly conviction obtrudes itself upon the reluctant mind,' that 
Welsh trout-fishing will soon be entirely * played out,' /. ^., in open 
and unprcserved waters. The causes are not far to seek— the in- 
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crease of civilisation and its attendant evils, of a mining population, 
and of lead-washing ; add to these the demands upon the trout in 
the * season * to satisfy the appetites of the tourists, and the greedy 
and unscrupulous manner in which the innkeepers buy of the pesti- 
ferous and drunken vermin calling themselves 'guides' and *fishcr- 
* men,' who hang about the hotels, and who spend their nights in 
staff-netting, &c. all the neighbouring rivers, and in the morning 
as soon as they have weighed out their booty in the kitchen (gene- 
rally paid for in drink), are recommended by the landlord to his 
visitors as * excellent nshcrmen,* and then they gravely take their 
unsuspecting victims to flog the very streams they have netted an 
hour or two before. Another cause of trouters having so little sport 
in Wales is that they come too late. It is not in the large waters that 
the most trout are killed, but in the small brooks running into them, 
and these are fished over and over again with worms by the ' simple 
' Welshmen,' and all the trout which have run up to spawn, and 
remained, are caught. I know of basketsful having been killed in 
many small streams during last month within a few miles of my 
house. The aborigines now are in full swing, and the tourist anglers 
only get their leavings. With regard to Llyn Ogwyn the quarry- 
men from Bethesda have been the chief offenders, as although earn- 
ing good wages at their legitimate occupation, three of them would 
club together to hire a boat, and forfeiting their day's pay, would 
make more money by the sale of their fish, Ogwyn trout always 
having a ready sale at Bangor and Beaumaris at is. per lb. I have 
no space to speak about flies, except to laugh at the folly of the man 
who lugs about a fly-book as big as a family Bible. March browns, 
winged, two or three sizes, cochabondhu (hackle) ditto, three or 
four sorts of duns, of which the blue and the olive are most useful, 
some flies of the speckled partridge hackle with orange and yellow 
bodies, and a grizzled hackle, body darkish dubbing, ribbea with 
silver twist, and a few flics, wings of the dark-mottled mallard 
feather, red hackles and claret or red bodies, ribbed with gold twist, 
will suit all North Wales rivers (the lakes have their own flies). 
Before leaving the subject of trouting, I will just mention that the 
Alyn, felling into Dee below Gresford, used to hold magnificent 
trout, but they are now all destroyed either by the millers or by lead- 
washing, and that several lakes, among which are Arenig, near Bala, 
and Bogynwyd, near Llanrwst, have been artificially dammed either 
for canal or mining purposes, which utterly prevents trout rising. 
There are, of course, scores of mountain lakes, but in ninety-nine 
out of a hundred the trout won't rise, or if they do, are small and 
worthless, or the lakes are so placed that three hundred and sixty- 
four days out of the year no breeze can touch them. 
. We now turn to the salmon fisheries, which with one, or at most 
two, exceptions may be dismissed as beneath contempt — I mean as 
regards angling. In feet, when I find a stranger, with time and 
means for salmon-fishing, coming to Wales to procure it, I always 
consider that he must have been discharged from Hanwell or Earls- 
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wood as an incurable. In the Dee, of course, an enormous quan- 
tity of salmon is killed, but only by the nets of the professional 
fisnermen. The Conwy is the only water in which resd sport can 
be had, but the river from Trevriew, at the top of the tidal water, 
is the sole and exclusive property of Lord Willouehby D'Ercsby 
(with the exception of the Beaver P90I, the right or fishing which 
once belonged to a religious house, but has now passed to secular 
hands). Granted by royal charter, no riparian proprietor has anj 
right of fishings and his lordship lets the angling to a club limited to 
twelve rods, during September and October (die only two months 
there is any chance of sport) ; so that in effect it is virtually closed 
to the public. It is excellently preserved, swarms* with fish, and 
it has no great mining population to contend with. There is 
occasionally some sport to be had in the Dovey : it is preserved 
by an association, but open to the public on the purchase of a ticket. 
All the other rivers (it is no use enumerating them) are only what 
turfmen would call ^leather platers' of a very bad form. For one 
real salmon killed in Wales there are twenty sewin caught, a poor, 
dry fish, though outwardly resembling salmon sufficiently to deceive 
the ignorant. In the Dee the fishermen call them ^buntlings.' 
They differ from salmon in this too, that when they find themselves 
surrounded they strike into the net, which the salmon will never do 
except under great pressure, and then only with the greatest 
reluctance. 

We will now glance shortly at the working of the Salmon Act of 
l86i. It is well known that in no Welsh river (except the Dee) 
does a fresh fish, i. /., sewin, run until the middle of June (I would 
rather say until the first fresh after the 2ist) except by the merest 
chance, and that hardly any salmon run before September, at which 
time, under the present law, the rivers are closed to the nets, the 
close time in England and Wales being uniform, fix)m the 31st of 
August until the ist of February. Now this subjects us to a great 
injustice, to put us, whose sewin do not run until the end of June, 
and whose salmon may be said not to run for us at all, on a level 
with the fishermen of Severn and Dee, who take fresh fish on the 
1st of February, when it is worth 5^« per lb. Occasionally para- 
graphs appear in the local papers in February and March, stating 
that So-and-so ' killed a splendid fish,' &c. This is nothing but 
stuff*. Except in the Dee there eire only kelts at that time in any 
Welsh riyer. Still it is the practice to fish for them in every water 
except the Conwy. I saw two killed in the Disynwy ten days ago, 
one 14 and the other 15 lbs. : they looked bright enough, but die 
taker knew their quality, for he sold them for i6x., or 6d. per lb., 
which was hardly the price of salmon, if good, on the 20th of 
February. Again, when a county, or part of a county, is made into 
a 'fishery district,' a * clerk' is appointed (generally some ^ legal 
* gentleman'), and he deducts twenty-five per cent, as 'costs' from 
the amount received for licences, whch money was Intended to be 
spent in preservation. 
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It is a 8ign of weakness and decay of authority in the government 
of a country when it makes laws which it will not and cannot put 
into operation ; and I distinctly assert that under ordinary circum- 
stances the executive is powerless to enforce the provisions of the 
Act a^nst night poaching and burning the water, especially when 
the higher waters of a saln|on river run through a mining district. 
This is well known in Wales* Our private keepers are unable to 
grapple with the matter, the police are most unwilling to aid us ; so 
that we have come to a tacit understanding with the poachers, that 
thev may have the fish if they will leave our pheasants alone. 

In consequence of repeated representations a policeman was sta- 
tioned in the mining district through which the upper waters of the 
rirer in which I am interested pass. At first the officer tried to do 
his duty, but of course got very much knocked about, and would no 
doubt have been killed had he persisted ; but at last, either in obe- 
dience to orders, or finom his own good sense, he let the poachers 
alone, and the other night, to use his own words, he saw * two miles 
^ of water alive with lights.' And when by chance we do get a con- 
viction, some of the magistrates evince a strange disinclination to 
put the law in force, and merely inflict such a paltry fine as in 
Eni^and would be imposed upon a half-witted clod for ginning a 
rabbit. Now whenever a Welshman is charged with anv nocturnal 
misdemeaour he has a stereotyped defence ; it is an alibi (* prove 
^ an alibi, Sammy,' said Mr. Weller, senior) and mistaken identity ; 
he was either incapably drunk or he was with his ^ charriod,' who 
comes forward like a woman to testify to that &ct, Und is thought 
none the worse of for it. Two separate prosecutions for river- 
poachine within the last month in my neighbourhood have been 
rendered abortive by this line of defence. let — and the very idea 
makes me laugh consumedly — the Welsh are always bragging among 
themselves that they are a moral, a religious, a virtuous, and an 
enlightened people. Yes, Siree I Their religion consists in listening 
to the incoherent rant of their fanatical and ignorant preachers ; and 
drunkenness, immorality, and breaches of the eighth commandment 
are as rife here as in any part of the United Kingdom. 

In an article headed ^ An Untrodden Path of Science,' which ap- 
peared in ^Baily' in January, 1868, is the following passage, to 
which I fully subscribe :^^ Fish can find friends, and enormous sums 
^ are wasted upon ^ breeding experiments," which are never likelv 

* to return even one per cent, upon the ouday. * * * With all 

* the talk and twaddle and trash that have been written, fish are no 
^ more abundant now than they were before a lot of unknown and 
^ incompetent men were elevated to the rank of ^^ Commissioners," 
< and who had to learn their trade at the expense of the country.' 
^ Marry and amen,' say I. Here are some suggestions this morning 
received by me firom the most experienced and successful fisherman 
and most active conservator on the Conwy :— * We only want two 
^ great things done for the Conwy now, and I think the same ought 
^ to be done for most of the Welsh rivers, when they would improve 
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^ rapidly, at least I am certain the Conwy would. They are, a 
^ much longer weekly close time for nets in the tide way, and die 

* angling season to commence on the ist of May or June, instead of 

* I St of February, and to continue till the 1st December. No gaff 
^ to be allowed after September. All female fish heavy in spawn to 
^ be put in again, but every cock fish to be killed, as you would ver- 
^ min.' Now, this advice is very well as far as it goes, but my friend 
is an enthusiastic fly-fisher, and no doubt but it would tend, if followed, 
to the improvement of sport ; but I question how far it is advisable 
to cater for the amusement of a few at the expense of what ought to 
be a staple article of food for the many. Ahem 1 You will see 
from this profound and Johnsonian remark that I am a net-fisher as 
well as a fly-fisher. I only object to * the longer weekly close time 

* for nets in the tideway.' But I eo farther. If Government will 
meddle (and it is very fond of meddling now-a-days), let it adopt the 
sensible suggestion made to the Right Hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade (who is, I believe, a salmon fisher), and take some 
means for destroying the porpoises, which kill more fish in a month 
than all the fishermen and poachers in the United Kingdom kill in 
the whole year. In a dry season, with neap tides, when the fish 
have a difficulty in passmg the bar, certainly one fish out of every 
three we take bears the mark of his narrow escape. The Dee fisher- 
men say that salmon won't run up their river with an east wind, but 
wait at the mouth, and at such times are consumed in enormous 
quantities by the porpoises, who venture very close in to a weather 
shore. I remember crossing the Mostyn Roads in a channel steamer, 
and the water was alive for miles with them. It is to be hoped, too, 
that cormorants will not be allowed to take the ^ benefit of the Act ' 
which Mr. Sykes very properly proposes to bring into the House for 
the protection of sea-fowl. 

Trout are vermin in a salmon water, and will swallow the ova as 
fast as the female fish can shed it, in spite of the efforts of the male 
fish to drive them away. But this paper has grown to an uncon- 
scionable length, and ^ 6aily ' will cry ^ Hold hard !' I will there- 
fore * finish,' ^ hands down* (for I have *lots in me' yet), with a 
parable, or an allegory, or an anecdote, or anything any one may 
choose to call it. Exactly twenty years ago this coming season, I 
shot with a friend in the extreme north of Scotland, and when it was 
too wet to go on the hill, one or other of us would go, after a dawd- 
ling breakfast, to a small river (you could command every hole and 
corner of it with half a line) about six miles from our lodge, and our 
bag would always be from six to ten grilse (my friend once killed 
fourteen) of seven or eight pounds a-piece, besides a host of ^ joost 
^ sea troot,' which pestered us by rising, and which we chucked out 
for McDonald to pick up and throw with a ^haich!' of contempt 
into the pannier. 

Now this river, as well as most on the north and east coasts of 
Scotland, was at that time in the hands of a noted London dealer, 
and there were most elaborate stake-nets at the mouth. There were 
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two or three pools inside the bar, that were drawn every tide ; and 
* finally and to conclude,' as the ' Meenister * would say, there were 
cruives that I believe, on my salvation, were never opened for an 
hour — no, not even on the ^ sawbath.' The lessee of the river never 
threw a chance away. Note here, that this was a pre-Commis- 
sionerite period. ^ Commissioners ' were not yet ^ developed,' as 
the anthropologists say. Now I am willing to go to my friend, who, 
by the way, is this very year high sheriff of his county, and if he 
does not say that I am speaking the truth, the whole, etc., etc., I 
am contented to be 'justified ' on the spot, and he may preside at my 
private execution without troubling the judge or the twelve intelli- 
gent and respectable Britons that would form the jury. I am not 
generally considered either * to shoot with the long bow ' or to be a 
very bad fisherman, yet I have related this little narrative to many 
Welshmen — especially when, trying to humbug myself into the belief 
that I was salmon fishing, I have been flogging one of their rivers — 
but not one single native has believed me for a moment, and, judging 
from their natural lights and opportunities, I do not blame them. 
From these data, required, the comparative value of Welsh salmon 
fisheries, and the positive value of ' Commissioners.' 

It is a rule-of-three sum, easily solved. In my opinion the result 
in both cases may be expressed by the same quantity, the quo- 
tient = o. 



*THE CLIPPER THAT STANDS IN THE STALL AT 

THE TOP.' 

BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
(^Dedicated to the Hon, Charles White, Scots Fusilier Guards,) 

Go, Strip him, lad ! Now, sir, I think you'll declare. 
Such a picture you never set eyes on before. 

He was bought in at Tatt's for three hundred, I swear. 
And he's worth ail the money to look at, and more ! 

For the pick of the basket, the show of the shop. 

Is the Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 

In the Records of Racing I read their career, 

There were none of the sort but could gallop and stay. 

At Newmarket his sire was the best of his year. 
And the Yorkshiremen boast of his dam to this day. 

But never a likelier foal did she drop 

Than this Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 

A head like a snake, and a skin like a mouse. 

An eye like a woman — bright, gentle, and brown ; 

With loins and a back that would carry a house. 
And quarters to lift him smack over a town ! 

What's a leap to the rest is to him but a hop, 

This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 
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When the country is deepest, I give you my word, 
'Tis a pride and a pleasure to put him along. 

O'er fallow and pasture he sweeps like a bird. 
And there's nothing too wide, nor too high, nor too strong. 

For the ploughs cannot choke, nor the fences can crop, 

The Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 

Last Monday we ran for an hour in the Vale, 

Not a bullfinch was trimmed— of a gap not a sign — 

The ditches were double — each fence had a rail — 
And the farmers had locked every gate in the line. 

So I gave him the office — and over them — pop ! 

Went this Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 

rd a lead of diem all,*when we came to the brook, 

A big one, a bumper, and up to your chin ! 
As he threw it behind him I turned for a look. 

There were eight of us bad it, and seven got in. 
Then he shook his lean head, while he heard them go — plop ! 
This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 

Ere we got to the finish, I counted but few. 
And never a coat without dirt, but my own. 

To the good horse I rode all the credit is due. 

When the others were tiring, he scarcely was blown. 

For the quickest of pace is unable to stop 

This Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. 

You may put on his clothes — every sportsman, they say. 
In his life-time has one that outrivals the rest. 

So the pearl of my casket I've shown you to-day. 
The gentlest, the gamest, the boldest, the best ! 

And I never will part, by a sale or a swop. 

With my Clipper that stands in the stall at the top. ^ 



OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

The Muscular Christians have been holding their carnival, and the 
most attactive |part ^of it was, of course, the contest for athletic 
superiority between 'the two Universities. The Sports were held 
this year at the new ground of the Amateur Athletic Club at West 
Brompton. The running-path was not in particularly good order, 
having been only recently laid down, and the jumping was materiallv 
interfered with by the sponginess of the ground at the take otf. 
There was a very large attendance, and the arrangements for re- 
ceiving and accommodating spectators were neither better nor worse 
than are customarily provided by amateur managers. Rain fell 
^eavily during the afternoon, and the patience of the viikors was 
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somewhat severely tried ; but it is no great matter for regret, consi- 
dering how these exercises are being made rather too much of a 
business, if a little cold water is now and then thrown on them. 
Public form was considerably upset by the results of the afternoon's 
sport. The odd event was thought a real good thing for Oxford, 
and odds were freely laid on the Dark Blues. A good deal of rather 
sentimental nonsense has been talked of late about betting in con- 
nection with University contests. It would be, of course, the merest 
affectation to dispute tne fact that thousands of pounds change hands 
every year over the Boat Race and the Cricket Match. It betting 
is more limited about the Athletic Sports, the reason is that accurate 
information is more difficult to be obtained about the merits of the 
competitors, and also that men perform very differently on different 
grounds. The chances likewise in hurdle-racing and sprint-running 
are many and various ; while in such exercises as throwing the 
hammer, no human being can calculate what is going to happen, the 
competitors themselves least of all. But still there is a certain amount 
of monetary speculation, and there always will be. An Englishman 
is by nature a betting animal, and backs his opinion with his money, 
not being allowed to support it vi it armis. And wherever two or 
three Englishmen are ^hered together, there is the spirit of betting 
in the midst of them. This may be a lamentable fact, but it is a hct 
for all that : and all the sermons in the world will not alter it. 

The sports this year commenced with the High Jump, for which 
R. L. N. Michell (Oxford) and J. G. Hoare (Cambridge) tied at 
5'ft. 5 in. This was a great falling ofi^ from the performances of 
Roupell and Little, but the state of the ground had something to do 
with it. The same cause accounts for the comparatively indifferent 
performance in the Broad Jump, which was won by R. Waltham 
(Cambridge) with a jump of 20 h. 8 in. ; F. O. Philpott (Oxford) was 
second with 19 ft. 6^ in. The 100 Yards Race was won by 
J. G. Wilson (Oxford), wlio is a veritable flyer, J. F. Strachan 
(Cambridge) being second, and J. P. Tennent (Oxford), who 
appears to have lost his form, coming in last. The Mile Race, 
always one of the most interesting events of the day, resulted in 
another surprise, for it was regarded as a foregone conclusion for 
R. V. Somcrs-Smith (Oxford). Oxford started three men, including 
J. W. Laing, another athlete who has entirely lost his old form, 
while Cambridge was represented by two only, £. Royds and 
J. P. Gumey. S. G. Scott (Oxford) made the most of the running 
to serve his colleague, and in the opinion of some made it too strong. 
At any rate when Somers-Smith made his effort he could not shake 
off* Royds, who stuck to him as close as wax as they came up 
the straight to the winning-post Neither had the advantage till 
within fifty yards of the finish, when Royds got a little in front and 
won, after a most game and gallant struggle, by about three yards. 
The Hammer Throwina;, ^ usual, astonished every one, for at his 
second throw F. U« Waite (Oxford) accomplished 100 ft. 9 in., and 
there seemed little probability of this being surpassed. After some 
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time, however, H. Leeke (Cambridge! made a prodigious throw of 
103 ft. 1 1 in., which his antagonist had no chance of beating. This 
ungainly display over, then came the Hurdle Race, the prettiest sight 
of the day. E. E. Toller (Cambridge) fell at the second hurdle, 
when holaing the lead, but there was no other casualty in the race. 
F. O. Philpott (Oxford) got in front at the fifth hurdle, and never 
being headed afterwards won by three yards from W. W. Cooper 
(Cambridge). Cambridge next carried off the prize for Putting the 
Weight, which was a matter of some difficulty owing to the rain. 
R. Waltham (Cambridge), who also won the Broad Jump, as vrc 
have remarked, put 34 ft. 8 in., S. F. Lucas (Oxford) not getting 
within 9'in. of the winner. In the Quarter-mile Race Cambridge 
ran first and second. J. G. Wilson (Oxford) the 100 Yards winner, 
destroyed his chance by tripping up in a drain when leading. He 
recovered himself, however, and his wonderful speed enabled him to 
pass his men again in the straight. The effort was too much, and he 
fell down heavily from exhaustion when within a few yards of the 
winning-post. C. C. Corfe (Cambridge) and A. R. Upcher (Cam- 
bridge) had the race thus left to themselves, and the latter won by 
a yard and a half. But for his mishap J. G. Wilson must have 
won. Finally came the Three-mile Race, and for this the good thing 
was never in doubt, for J. H. Morgan (Oxford) is one in ten thou* 
sand over a distance of ground, and his antagonists might just as well 
have stopped at home. He pursued the same tactics as last year, 
making his own running, going with perfect ease, and winning just 
as he pleased — in the present instance by about 150 yards. He is 
probably the best runner, for speed and endurance combined, who 
has ever taken part in University sports, and one has the satisfaction 
of seeing that his exertions do not distress him, as is the case with 
the majority of runners. 

The general result of the afternoon's sports was that Cambridge 
scored 5 wins and 4 seconds, Oxford scored 3 wins and 4 seconds, 
and there was a tie for one event. 



COURSING. 

Coursing, like racing, has undergone vast changes of late years, and 
we question if for the better. It is daily becoming more a business 
than a pastime. Meetings are got up, now-a-days, by publicans and 
others as mere private speculations ; and, still worse, the demon spirit 
of betting is robbing the sport of its original innocent charm, by con- 
verting it into a gigantic gambling medium similar to its much-abused 
and revolutionized sister sport — the Turf. Thousands now par- 
ticipate in coursing in the place of hundreds formerly ; and something 
like 4,000 greyhounds run annually, of which number about a moiety 
^c puppies. Sapling sales have become an institution of the Leasn 
;c the yeariing sales of the Turf j but * fency prices ' are com- 
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paratively unknown, as saplings seldom fetch more than their proper 
value, though there are of course exceptions in this respect as with 
yearlings, but to nothing like such an extent. It is the ' running 
* dogs ' which fetch high prices, — greyhounds that have distinguished 
themselves by their public performances, — and 100/., 150/., or 200/. 
for a ' flyer ' is by no means an uncommon figure. Only the other 
day, Mr. Trevor refused 150 gs. for Lady Lyon. The late Ivie 
Campbell, who got better prices for his greyhounds than any breeder 
of late years, sold Sea Foam and Sea Pmk, only in their puppy 
season, at Abergele, to Mr. Spinks for 220 gs. the pair, and refused 
many entreaties to ^ put any price in reason ' on their sister, Cioloja, 
who was a long way the best of that celebrated Beacon and Scotland 
Yet litter, which also included Coorooran, another highly-successful 
performer, who was sold a season or two afterwards to Mr. Gibson for 
100 gs. In the estimation of her owner, than whom there were few 
better judges, Cioloja was the best greyhound he ever bred, — a long 
way superior to her elder brother by a previous litter, Canaradzo, 
who won the Waterloo Cup the previous year ; and it was a 
remarkable coincidence that the ' King of the Whites/ (upon whom 
Mr. C. was obliged to fall back at the last moment, to represent 
him a second time,) met and beat Sea Pink in their first course. 
How he was put out in a wretched and most unsatisfactory trial by 
Kingwater, in the third ties, is well known. Until Cioloja appeared 
at the Ridgway meeting (where Mr. Campbell considerately allowed 
Sea Pink to divide the South Lancashire Stakes with her, instead of 
running it off,) and afterwards ran through the Vernon Cup at the 
revived Sudbury meeting unchallenged, nobody would believe what 
the veteran told Mr. Spinks at Rhyl, when he acceded to the latter's 
entreaties to sell him Sea Foam and Sea Pink (then called Colooxardo 
and Coorarena,) that he had ^ still two better at home/ (Coorooran 
and Cioloja). She became a tremendous favourite for the Waterloo 
— a more astonishing one, in fact, than Master McGrath this year, 
as it was the latter celebrity's second season, and he had already 
earned distinction over Altcar by carrying off the previous Cup, 
whereas Cioloja was only a puppy ; yet they took the unprecedentedly 
short price of 8 to i about her outright even before the entry ! The 
^ glorious uncertainty ' which attaches equally to coursing as racing 
was, however, made painfully manifest in her case. On the Friday 
before the meeting, after reaching the scene of action safe and sounci, 
she broke her thigh whilst jumping an insignificant bank during what 
was intended to be her last course before the Cup — ^ just to show 
^ her a hare,' — but which turned out to be ^^ finale to her brilliantly 
short career. Cioloja never ran again, though there are many 
instances of greyhounds winning stakes after meeting with similar 
disasters ; and, incredible as it seems, Mr. Brocklebank, — a leading 
member of the Altcar Club, who was ' within an ace ' of carrying 
off the Waterloo Cup with Bowfell, in 1862, gave 85?. for her for a 
brood bitch, after she became sound enough on her broken leg to be 
used for stud purposes, although, to the best of our recollection, she 
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never bred anything of any renown. Her sister. Sea Pink, on the 
contrary, has had several successful litters ; and her brother. Sea 
Foam, is the sire, amongst other winners, of Mr. Legh's fainous 
bitch Lobelia, who carried ofF the Waterloo Cup in 1867, which, 
since its eolareement from a 32 to a 64 dog stake in 1857, ^^ only 
once previously, when Brigadier won it in 1866, fallen to a dog 
belonging to tne County Palatine, — so famous for its Bugle and 
Streamer strains of winning blood; which Mr. Borron, as a 
* Lancashire man,' whilst repudiating, in a speech at the recent 
Southport meetine, all claims to be considered a Scotch courser 
beyond those of residence in the ^Land of brown heath and ^ 
^ shaggy wood,' asserts is to be found more pure and direct in his I 

large kennel at Ardrossan than in any other in the United Kingdom. 
Lancashire had previously *run up' in i860 with Sampler (the 
nearest the present Lord Sefton ever got with his extensive kennel, 
whose greyhounds have the advantage of being trained and tried over 
the Altcar eround, ifthe lord of the soil thinks proper}, in 1861 with 
Sea Rock m '62 with Bowfell, and in '65 with Kmg Tom ; whilst 
Fieldfare subsequently ran second in i866. 

Returning; to the subject of high prices, we have no knowledge or 
record of the produce of one greyhound proving such a mine of 
wealth as Scotland Yet, and a few more particulars of her extra- 
ordinary career may not be uninteresting to many of the readers 
of * Baily.' A good greyhound herself, amongst other performances, 
she won the Waterloo Purse (a separate entry in those days,) in 
1 854, and a fortnight afterwards ran up to Mr. J. Jardine's celebrated 
Baron for the Caledonian Cup (64 dogs) ; and the following season 
won the Caledonian Cup (16 dogs), and ran up to Judee for the 
Waterloo Cup — a very short and unsatisfactory trial, which ought 
not to have been decided, being merely a run up and turn by the 
dog, and kill by the bitch. Her first litter at the stud by Ranter all 
died ; and of the second by Jacobite, only Blitz, a good runner, 
lived. She was then put to Beacon (son of the famous blue Bugle), 
and this strain was so successful that generation after generadon 
carried all before them; the first litter comprising Canaradzo, 
Cazzarina, and Canopy. Canaradzo won altogether in running and 
at the stud about 1,500?., and was afterwards sold for 100/. to 
Mr. Knowles, of Lytham, who subsequently disposed of him to 
Mr. Spinks. Cazzarina was sold for 60I. to Mr. Gibson, and the 
only living one of Canopy's first litter (Jock o'Dalgig) by Jacobite 
was sold to Mr. Johnston for 80 gs. ; whilst the late Lord ifffington 
gave 200?. for Calaboroono, one of Canopy's second litter by 
Cardinal York. All things considered, we question if the per- 
formances of any other single litter of four can compare with Scot- 
land Yet's fifth, which consisted of Sea Pink, who won 29 courses 
out of 32, Sea Foam, who won 22 out of 24, Coorooran, who won 
t6 out of 21, and Cioloja, who won 9 courses (without sustaining 
feat,) — a total of 76 out of 86^ in their puppy season 1 In their 
W season, Sea Pink won 14 courses out of 16, Sea Foam 12 out 
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of 14, and Coorooran 17 out of 25 — a total of 43 out of 56. In 
tiieir third season. Sea Pink won 7 courses out of 1 1, and Coorooran 
13 out of 23, — a total of 20 out of 34 ; and in their y^^rM season, 
Coorooran won 2, and Sea Pink i out of 2. Grand total, won 142, 
lost 1 14. It was no uncommon occurrence for one of the brothers 
and sister to run first and second and divide stakes, of which an 
important instance occurred at the County Louth (Ireland} Meeting, 
1 863, where Sea Pink and Sea Foam (puppies) divided the Grand 
National Champion Stakes of 32 dogs, three weeks after the former 
carried off the Purse (32) at the Waterloo Meeting. The following 
season. Sea Pink, after winning the Vernon Cup of 32 dogs at 
Sudbury a second time in succession, again divided the Grand Irish 
Champion Stakes ; and another incident in the career of these good 
greyhounds worthy of mention occurred in the Waterloo Cups of 
1863 and '64. Both were put out by the celebrated Rebe — Sea 
Pink in the third, and Sea Foam (after an undecided) in the fourth 
round in 1863 ; and the next year, when Rebe and Sea Pink met in 
the fifth round, they had a couple of * no goes ' before victory was 
awarded to the Herefordshire bitchy who, in the third round, polished 
off Roaring Meg, the heroine of 1862. The mention of Rebe 
reminds us of the extraordinary performances at the Waterloo 
Meeting of the produce of the Blakemere House kennel (in which 
Mr. Havwood and Mr. Racster are confederates,) during the first six 
years tneir greyhounds took part in the Cup. In 1862, Romping 
Girl,^ by Bedlamite out of Redwing, ran up to Sea Pink^for the 
Purse; in 1863, Rebe, and Regan (son of Riot, who was a daughter 
of Bedlamite,) out of Lady, ran up to Chloe for the Cup ; in 1864, 
Rebe ran up to King Death for the Cup ; in 1865, Rebe divided the 
Purse with Beckford, and Reveller II., by Seagull out of Racketty 
Hop-picker (by Larriston) ran third for the Cup ; in 1866, Rebe ran 
fourth for the Cup ; and Golden Hair (Mr. Garnett's) by David out 
of Racketty Hop-picker won the Purse; in 1867, Koval Seal, by 
Patent out of Romping Girl, ran up to Lobelia for the Cfup, and Shy 
Girl, (Mr. Swinburne's) by Patent out of Romping Girl, won the 
Purse. This year (1869) a daughter of Reveller IL, (Mr. Brockle- 
bank's Bacchante) won the Purse, and Lord Sefton's Salvia, a 
daughter of Racing Hop-factor (who is by David out of Racketty 
Hop-picker,) won the Plate ! 

In further proof of what large sums the most successful strains 
will fetch at the hammer, we need only point to the results of the 
sales of the kennels of Mr. John Brown, of Nottingham, in 1854; 
of Mr. Borron, In 1857; ^^^ of Mr. C. Jardine, in 1859 and 1865. 
The first took place at Doncaster in the St. Leger week, when ^ the 
* Bedlamite litter,' by Figaro out of Bessy Bedlam, consisting of five 
bitches and one dog, realized the extraordmary price of 782 guineas ! 
Bedlamite, one of the best greyhounds ever slipped, and far away the 
most successful sire the Leash ever had, was bought in for the un- 
heard-of price of 500 gs., the last bon&fide offer being 460 gs. ; Bedlam 
Bess was knocked down for 80 gs., Bright Eye tox 53 gs., Bedlam 
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Fury and Bird's Eye for 50 gs. each, and Bedlam Lass for 49 gs. ! 
A brace of two-year old bitches (Bessy Bedlam, jun., and Bedlam 
Maid,) own sisters to the foregoing of another litter, fetched 89 gs., 
and a dog sapling by Bedlamite out of Lady Dalton 56 gs. ; whilst 
four other saplings by Bedlamite realized 29, 27, 21, and 20 gs. 
respectively, and a brace by World's Fair (a very fast dog of 
Mr. EtwaRs) 48 gs. Mr. Borron's kennel carried all before it at 
one period, and it was no uncommon circumstance for his greyhounds 
to run first and second— occasionally third and fourth — in the rich 
produce stakes of the Altcar, Ridgway, Bisgar (now amalgamated 
with the Caledonian as the Scottish National^ Ardrossan, and other 
meetings. In the zenith of his success — mainly due to the purity 
of his Blue Light blood of the famous Bugle, commonly called ^ Blue 
^ Bugle,' from his colour, to distinguish him from another greyhound 
of the same name, — Mr. B. had a sale of ^ running dogs ' at Aid- 
ridge's, St. Martin's Lane, in December, 1857, when 22 lots realized 
the extraordinary sum of 1068^ guineas, or an average of nearly 
50 gs. a piece ! Of the sons and daughters of Blue Light, Beacon 

ithe sire of Scotland Yet's most successful progeny,) fetched 60 gs., 
(right Steel 91 gs.. Blue Eyed Lass 40 ^s.. Black Flag 115 gs.. 
Blackness 85 gs.. Banner Blue 69 gs.. Black Belle 39 gs.. Bit of 
Spirit 33 gs., loold Spirit and Bell's Life 30 gs. each, and Blue 
Ensign 24 gs. Blue Sky and Belgravian, first season puppies by 
Black Cloud, realized 105 and 69 guineas respectively ; Brightonian, 
Black Shadow, Blue Spirit, and Blue Ensign, by Brighton, 59, 30, 
26, and 24 guineas; Bit of Heather and Black Game, by Ptarmigan, 
48 gs. and 23 gs. ; and Bold Drasoon by Cromwell, 34 gs. At the 
same time, D^bonnaire, a daughter ox Locomotive, belonging to 
Mr. J. O. Oaintree, was sold for 70 gs. Another highly successful 
courser about this time was Mr. C. Jardine, whose retirement was 
a great loss to the sport in general, and to the south country meetings 
in particular. In Mocking Bird, Mr. C. Jardine (who must not 
be confounded with the well-known north country courser of that 
name, the owner of Baron, Selby, Owersby, and other celebrities of 
the Leash, albeit there was what may be termed a coursing connec- 
tion between them,) owned one of the best and grandest greyhounds of 
^ all time ;' and it was the desire to obtain the strain in question that 
caused his saplings to fetch such good prices. A dozen realized 
40 gs., which gives the good average of 28 gs. a piece : whilst 
ceris, by Egypt out of Mocking Bird, realized 39 gs., and Magis- 
trate and Mock Turtle, a son and daughter of the old bitch, were 
disposed of for 24 and 23 gs. At Mr. J.'s final sale, in 1865, Miss 
Peggy fetched the highest price of 49 gs. amongst the running dogs, 
ana 15 saplings 275 as., or 18 gs. each. 

On the other hana, we may refer to the comparatively poor prices 
made by Sir St.George Gore's large kennel, consisting of 69 lots, when 
disposed of at Tattersall's, in 1851, for 645 gs., of which amount 
42 saplings realised 365 gs., at prices varying from 5 to 7.6 gs. 
Shade and Magician, two successive winners of the Waterloo Cup 
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in 1848 and '49, fetched only 30 gs. each, and Lion Heart 45 gs. 
At the recent public sale of Mr. W. H. Clarke's saplings, in London, 
last January, 48 lots realised 565/. 8x. 6^., at prices ranging from 
6 gs., the lowest, to 2bL 51. the highest, which was considered highly 
satis^ctory by the breeder. 

For the sake of comparison, let us now give a few details of one of 
the most important public sales which took place at a much earlier 
era, upwards of a quarter of > century ago, at Tattersall's, on the 
I2th of May, 1825. We refer to the kennel of Lord Rivers, one of 
the most successful coursers of any period, who succeeded the equally 
celebrated Lord Orford, as the great patron of emulative coursing. 
Lord Rivers had the largest kennel of his time, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in improving the excellence of his greyhounds, 
which were chiefly descended from the celebrated Old Rodney, and 
the equally &mous Old Rector. The catalogue embraced 62 lots, 
which realised 1,078/. 141. 6^. in the aggregate, or nearly 18/. a-piece, 
which must be pronounced a wonderful average. Eleven ' three- 
^ year olds ' and upwards, including the sires, realised 149/. I2x. bd. ; 
10 brood bitches, with 5 lots of whelps, 212L gs.-, 13 * two-year 
*olds,' 304/. lox. ; 18 puppies, 330?. 15^. bd. } and 10 saplings, 
81?. js, bd. The highest prices were obtained for Red Rose and 
other puppies, 56/.; 43?. ix. for Rufus ; and 38?. 171. for Roy's 
Wife, amongst the two-year olds; and 34/. 131. for a black bitch 
puppy by Reserve (by Old Rodney out of Regina) out of Rhoda j 
and II and 10 gs. for two saplings by Rex out of Reply. Those 
were wonderful prices, for it must be borne in mind that coursing at 
that time was almost entirely confined to clubs and ^ societies,' as 
^ open meetings ' were quite unknown. SwafFham, Ashdown Park, 
Amesbury, Deptford Inn, Deptford Union, Ilslcy, Beacon Hill, 
Louth, Drayton, Rockley, Burton-on-Trent, Morfe (Worcester- 
shire), Epsom, Newmarket, Letcomb Bowers, Malton, Altcar, and 
Derbyshire (Sudbury,) comprised the whole of the English meetings 
in those days 5 as did ' the Curragh of Kildare Society ' the solitary 
one in Ireland ! Tempora mutantur ! Coursing, in fact, was rather 
the select sport of a few than of ' the million ' as at present, a sport 
which the great Lord Mansfield did not consider beneath the dignity 
of the Bench to participate in ; whilst good Queen Charlotte, that 
true model of feminine and domestic virtues, used to delight in wit- 
nessing the successful running of Lord Rivers*s "* cracks ' from the 
terrace of Windsor Castle. We may even go back a long way fur- 
ther — without groping into the dark ages to discover the origin of 
coursing, — to show the patronage it received from Royalty, when 
* a gentleman was known by his hawk, his horse, and his greyhound.' 
A record of 1208 specifies that King John accepted 500 marks, 10 
horses, and 10 leash of greyhounds,' in payment of a fine on the re- 
newal of a certain crown tenure. The * good grey hounde ' is frequently 
made mention of in our ancient ballads as * a necessary appendage of 
knightly sport,' — the * monks of old * were seldom without well-filled 
larders through keeping a few of these useful companions, — with 
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Richard 11. and Charles L the greyhound was also a fcivouritc, — and 
« Good Queen Bess/ and her * lusty beef-eating maids of honour * used 
to patronise the sport, and on one occasion, after dinner, at Cowdray 
Park, Lord Montacute's seat in Sussex, saw from a turret sixteen 
bucks, * all having fair law,' pulled down by greyhounds, which, it 
need scarcely be added, like the racehorses of that period, were of a 
very different stamp, partaking more after the Scotch deerhound 
than the present race of ^ longtails.' 

It was in Elizabeth's reign the laws of the Leash were first formed 
into a regular code by the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord Rivers of his 
day, on principles which have been adhered to ever since ^ w^ith 

* sdterations ;' but it was not until 1776 that the foundation stone of 
modern coursing was laid by Lord Orford, who established the first 
coursing club at SwaiFham, in Norfolk, all traces of which have 
since disappeared *, whilst public coursing in that county is at pre- 
sent confined to the Marham meeting, where, thanks to Mr. Ville* 
bois, Mr. T. L. Reed, and a few others, the reputation of the 

* parent county ' is well maintained. Nor are there many of the old 
SwafFham set left except * Squire V.' and Lord Stradbroke, the 
latter of whom, after carrying all before him for many seasons, has 
altogether retired from public coursing since his marriage. A few 
characteristics of the SwafFham Club are worth mentioning even at 
this distant date. The list of members was confined to the letters 
of the alphabet, and each assumed a colour, also a letter, as the 
initial of his dog's name. The latter 'excellent custom is still fol- 
lowed by the members of the ^ Altcar Coursing Society,' (as it was 
termed on its foundation in 1825, by the late Earl ot Sefion, then 
Viscount Molyneux,} as well as by the Ridgway ; and another pecu- 
liarity at the first meeting of the ^ crack ' Lancashire Club, now re- 
cognised as the first in the kingdom, was that ^ the members acted 

* as umpires for each other !' Amongst the eccentric Swaffham 
rules, was one that * Any member may put up to auction the dog of 
^ another member, such member being present at the sale, and being 

* at liberty to have one bidding !' — ^another, * If any member absent 
' himself for two meetings, without sending what shall be judged a 

* sufficient excuse, he shall be deemed out of the Society, and another 
^ chosen in his place !' — another, ^ No rough-haired dog to be deemed 

* a greyhound !' Shades of Gilbertfeld, and many others of the 

* rough ' family, which have carried ofF all the best prizes in Scotland, 
and ;been permitted, moreover, to take part in the grand annual 
contest for the * Blue Riband of the Leash,' what will ye say to 
this? 

The discontinuance of many of the old meetings mentioned above 
is much to be regretted, owine to the excellence of the coursing 
ground, more particularly the Deptford Inn, — with its extensive 
Fisherton and Codford downs, and beautiful turf adjoining Tilshead 
Lodge, originally built by the Duke of Northumberland and subse- 
quently possessed by Lord Godolphin, — the Deptford Union, so 
called partly to distinguish it from the foregoing, and with the object 
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of l>ringing greyhounds from all parts of England to contest annually 
for the only gold cup run for in England, — the Letcombe Bowers, 
and Rockley, where Mr. T. Parr and Mn A. Taylor now train their 
racehorses, — Louth, in Lincolnshire, with its * deputation of With- 
^ call extending over 3,000 acres without a fence, save a boundary 
^ one/ and spacious fields of from 100 to 300 acres, with only posts 
axid rails or sheep hurdles here and there as fences, where meetings 
second to none were held at one period, — and Ilsley, in Berkshire, 
^^vhich was revived a few years back under the auspices of Mr. 
Bowleg, but has since died out again. Blewbury Bottom is one of 
the finest coursing grounds in England, equal to Compton Bottom 
and Kingston Warren at Ashdown Park, and Mr. Long's and Mr. 
banner's grand downs at Amesbury ; and on the border of Blewbury 
Bottom is Lates Gore, where the old Duke of Cumberland used to 
train his racehorses. All this unrivalled range of Berkshire hills, in fact, 
is now used for training purposes, with what success the triumphs of 
Wild Dayrell, King Tom( .Leamington, Fisherman, Saucebox, Sun- 
beam, Blanche of Middlebie, Oxford, Black Tommy, St. Lawrence, 
Liddington, Thormanby, Dundee, Lord of the Isles, Student, Lord 
Lyon, Achievement, Belladrum, and other celebrities will explain. 
Ashdown Park is still left to us, however, in all its unrivalled integrity, 
and it is gratifying to record the recent brilliant revival of the glories of 
that most distinguished coursing r4uniony which we had begun to fear 
vra^s going the way of all flesh, so dreadfully has it been mismanaged of 
late years, not only in the business department, but in the ^ beating ' 
and held arrangements. We have frequently gone over more ground 
— it is wildish country, that takes some ' doing ' in bad weather, — in 
one day than was traversed during the whole five which the 
recent meeting extended over. From Maddle Farm, along the top 
of White Horse Hill, round and about Weyland Smith's Cave, back 
again to Kingston Clump, and a long drag up to the Ridgway — 
worth all the trouble perhaps to enjoy the grand view of the mag- 
nificent Vale of White Horse, only that we saw quite as much of 
it from the * hermit's retreat ' before ! — and then a long homeward 
march of six or seven miles to Lambourne, with an occasional 
* call ' at Kingston Lyle, or some other deviation, to find hares for 
the last brace or two, so as to * finish the card,' — used to stump up 
the slipper and his fellow pedestrians, and sicken the most devoted 
admirers of Ashdown, both strangers and habituesy in spite of the 
charms and agrhnens by which coursing upon that unrivalled 
domain was invariably attended. Mais nous avons changS tout cela, 
and ^ Ashdown's itself again,' thanks to the efficient management 
of the new honorary secretary, Mr. R. Clemitson, who found a most 
able assistant in that good courser, and old Ashdown habitui^ Mr. 
C. Randell, whose reappearance on the scene of his many former 
triumphs, caused general gratification. Instead of the worst, it is 
now the best, managed meeting in the kingdom ; and though the 
present Lord Craven, who prefers hunting to coursing, cannot be 
termed such an enthusiast of the Leash as his ever to be respected 
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father, or poor Lord Uffington, (whose lamented early death cleared 
the way for the present peer as successor to the title and estates,) 
he evidently takes quite as much interest in its success. 

The devotion of the Craven family to coursing is historical, and 
Ashdown Park — say, eight years ago, — ^was altogether sui generis. 
Then daily was to be seen — no matter the weather, — such a troop 
of horse-women, (consisting of the present Countess of Coventry, 
Lady Grey de Wilton, Lady Chelsea, Lady Evelyn Bruce, and Lady 
Emily Van der Weyer), as cast all others we ever met with into the 
shade, to eulogise whose riding at this distant date might be con- 
sidered somewhat out of place, perhaps ; though as one of the most 
charming and attractive features of the Ashdown Park reunions^ \t 
was a sight once witnessed never to be forgotten. To see them ride 
through a pumping course, — out of Kingston Warren, over the hill, 
through Crumpton Bottom, to the top of Weathercock Hill, a good 
three miles as the crow flies, and much longer with a working hare, 
— was a rare treat ; and they would undertake such a task, to pick 
up the greyhound of a stranger, who might not happen to be 
mounted, as readily as their own. Before another season com- 
mences let us hope that Stephen Pcarce*s picture — for which the 
coursers of Endand subscribed 1000 guineas, as a presentation to 
the late Lord Craven, in estimation of the many kindnesses they 
received from himself and femily, — will be finished, in order that 
the public, who have never visited this happily styled ^ elysium of 
^ coursing grounds,* may be afforded some idea of the characteristic 
features of Ashdown Park. As one of the privileged few who have 
had the opportunity of inspecting the work in question, we can 
promise an equally rich treat to those more immediately interested 
in its success, as to the public at large, for its marvellously life-like 
character, and the unrivalled effect of the general ensemble. We 
will not intrude further into ^ preserved ground ' than to explain 
that the moment selected by the artist is when Swallow and Bribery 
(the representatives of England and Scotland) were in the slips to run 
the deciding course for the Ladies* Plate out of Kingston Warren, 
which resulted in the brilliant victory of the black and white Wilt- 
shire bitch, a daughter of David and sister to Excelsior, the property 
of that evergreen courser, Mr. Stephen Smith, of Durrington, near 
Amesbury. The Ladies' Plate, as its name infers, was subscribed 
for in compliment to the Ladies Craven, and attracted the largest 
field of greyhounds ever known in the South of England. No fewer 
than 150 went to the slips, and the meeting extended over seven 
days — from Tuesday, February 25th, to Tuesdav, March 4th — 
in the spring of 1862. Large as this field was it had been pre- 
viously exceeded in Lancashire, where in 1837, the immense 
number of 178 ereyhounds were entered for the All England Cup at 
Southport and Scarisbrick, in December, only six of which were 
absent when the stake was run off in the following March, after 
several postponements from frost. The winner was Mr. Reed's 
Sultan, and the runner up Mr. Bennett's Rocket, one of the best 
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a.nd fastest dogs of his own or any other day. That meeting^ lasted 
six days, during which 177 hares were killed. Sulun was a Preston 
doe, own brother to the celebrated Empress, out of Clio by Tramp, 
3Jid two years old ; whilst Rocket, (who ran upwards of twenty 
courses at that meeting, and the Waterloo, the week before, where, 
after being beaten in his first course by the famous Bugle, the 
"^vinner, he afterwards ran up to Lord Stradbroke's Madman for the 
Altczr Stakes,) was six years old ! These statistics may not prove un- 
interesting to the present generation of coursers, who might go away 
vrith the idea that the great Scarisbrick Champion Cup of 128 dogs 
run for at Southport this year and last, and won, mirabiU dictu^ by 
the same greyhound — Bab at the Bowster — two years successively, 
is the largest stake ever run for on that well-stocked coursing arena. 
Amongst other * large fields * in olden times may be mentioned the 
entry of 64 each for the Waterloo and Wiltshire pictures, which 
^^ere run for at Altcar and Amesbury and respectively won by Mr. 
Philip Houghton's .Tyrant and Mr. Bagge's Twilight ; whilst the 
Caledonian picture obtained double that number (128) which was 
divided into eight i6-dog stakes, the winners of which ran off for the 
chief prize. At Eaglesham, in 1835,91 started for the Glasgow 
Gold Cup, value 200/., presented by the City of Glasgow, which 
was won by Mr. A. Graham's rough dog Gilbertfield ; the Clubs of 
Scotland Prize, won by Mr. A. Graham's Goth, a son of Gilbert- 
field, brought out 84 runners at Biggar, in 1836; there was an 
enormous field for the Edinburgh Cup, won by Mr. Wauchope's 
Claret (a Cambridge bred dog,) in 1837 ^ the Biggar St. Leger once 
brought out upwards of 90 puppies ; and the Great Yorkshire 
Stakes at Market Weighton more than a hundred; whilst for the 
Malleny Club St. Leger, won by Neville (Greeson's), no fewer than 
137 puppies went to the post. The great length to which this 
article has already extended will prevent our * getting through the 
* card ' without a postponement — that bugbear to coursers. 



NEWBY FERRY. 

BY R. E. EGERTON-WARBURTON. 

The morning was mild as a morning in May, 
Slingsby on Saltfish was out for the day ; 
Thougn the Ure was rain-swollen, the pack dashing in, 
Follow*d close on the fox they had found at the Whin. 

Swept o'er the weir, they were running full cry, 
But too deep was the ford for the horsemen to try ; 
So to Newby they sped, like an army dispers'd. 
Hoping each in his heart to be there with the first. 
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Lloydy Robinson, Orvis, and Slingsby the brave. 
Pressing on t<K that ferry to find there a grave ; 
Little thought the four comrades when, rivals in pace. 
With such glee they spurr'd on that they rode a death-race. 

* The pack far ahead, and the river past. 
With no one to cheer them and no one to cast. 
Quickly, good ferrymen, haul to the shore. 
Bad luck to your craft if we catch *em no more !' 

Thus shouting, old Orvis leapt down to the bank. 
And with Lloyd alongside led his horse to the plank ; 
There stood tney, dismounted, their hands on the rein. 
Never more to set foot in the stirrup again ! 

Eleven good men in the laden boat, 
Eleven good steeds o*er the ferry float ; 
Alas ! ere their ferrymen's task was done. 
Two widows were weeping o'er father and son ! 

So sudden, what meaneth that piercing cry 

Wrung from those they had left on the bank hard by ? 

The shadow of death seem'd to pass like a cloud 

O'er the stream— on its brink, terror-struck, stood the crowd. 

The chesnut is overboard — Slingsby now. 
To his bridle-rein clinging, hangs over the prow ; 
The barque, overburden'd, bends down on her side, 
Heels o'er, and her freight is engulf d in the tide. 

In that moment an age seem'd to intervene 
Ere Vvner was first on the sur&ce seen ; 
The plank scarcely won ere his arm he extends 
To reach and to rescue his sinking friends. 

Whips knotted fast in the haste of despair. 

Reach not the doom'd who were drowning there ; 

Swimmers undauntedly breasted the wave. 

Till themselves were nigh sunk in their efforts to save. 

Robinson — he who can bird-like skim 
O'er fence and o'er fallow — unpractis'd to swim, 
Powerless of arm, must now trust in this need 
To his own stout heart and his own good steed. 

Slowly that horse from the river's bed. 

Still backed by his rider, uprais'd his head ; 

Overtaxed in his stride as he cross'd the deep plough, 

Oh ! that strength had been spar'd for the death-struggle now. 

Fearless and calm, as if hounds were in sight, 

Sat his rider, unmov'd, in the saddle upright, 

One moment, then heard they his heartrending scream. 

As down, still unseated, he sank in the stream. 
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Slingsby meanwhile from the waters rose. 

Where deepest and strongest the mid-current flows ; 

Manfully stemming its onward course. 

He struck for the boat with his failing force. 

Then feebly one arm was uplifted, in vain 
Striving to snatch at the chesnut's mane, 
For that feithfiil steed, through the rolling tide. 
Had swum like a dog to his master's side. 

At length by the stream, he can buffet no more. 
Borne, bleeding and pale, to the farther shore, 
There, as the Slingbys had ofttimes lain. 
Lay the last of that House in his harness slain ! 

Sprung from a knightly and time-honour'd race. 
Pride of thy county ! and chief of her chase ! 
Though a stranger, not less is his sorrow sincere. 
Who now weeps o'er the close of thy gallant career. 

Let Yorkshire, while England re-echoes her wail, 
Bereft of her bravest, record the sad tale. 
How Slingsby of Scriven at Newby fell. 
In the heat of that chase which he lov'd so well. 
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BY ^THB GENTLEMAN IN BLACK.* 

Poor Jack Woodcock ! Often, but many years ago, have I seen 
him (and ^ methinks I see him now') leading in his proper place in 
front of the pack, through the park-gates at Althorp, or along the 
Daventry and Braunston Road ; or later in the day, when business 
had begun, quietly sheltered behind the accommodating boll of a large 
tree, suently waiting for the fox to break at a favourite corner, and 
holding up his finger to some too zealous advocate of the sport to 
hold his tongue till the proper moment for screeching. What a 
beat^idial of a whipper-in was Jack ! So neat, so wiry, so well 
made and well put upon his horse, with his shapely leg — shapely 
that is for a boot — hanging just where it should, immoveable and 
well pressed home. And when they were out of cover and began 
to run, ah ! then. Jack, all eulogy as a whip ceases, and we begin to 
recognise one of the very neatest and quickest of horsemen, a leetU 
too iond of the front rank, and so capable of being in it. But that 
zeal. Jack, shall be forgiven for your many good qualities ; and 
scarcely an old habitue oi th^ Pytchley count^ but will endorse my 
verdict of ' the beau-ideal of a whipper-in/ 

* Beau-ideal^ indeed 1' says young Flash. * I understand what Is 
* meant by the beau-idial of a cavalry ofEcer ; but a whipper-in P 
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Yes, sir, a whipper-in ; and no small praise either. I love 
cavalry officers myself, as all men with good-looking marriageable 
daughters are bound to do i and very good fellows many of them 
are. But there are plentv of them about in the world, as plentiful 
as blackberries, and Jack Woodcocks are a very scarce article indeed. 1 
You shall hear something about them and their business, and you 
will be inclined to give them a higher place, at all events in die 
hunting field, than ^ le brave sabreur ' himself would have at- 
tained. 

This sort, like the huntsman, is also taken in early life, and 
cannot be trained late. Indeed, if he have not a real taste for the 
business, he cannot be trained at all. His name denotes the most 
characteristic of his duties, but it is ht from comprising them all. 
The late Mr. Holmes, of the House of Commons, or the present 
Mr. Glyn, would tell you that the whipping up the hounds to the 
cheer of their leader is out a small part of the pleasures or duties of 
office ; and if riding over a country seems to make all obligations 
agreeable, there are others which require very different tastes and 
capabilities for their full and perfect enjoyment. 

The first great virtue which belongs to a whipper-in is just that 
one with which the huntsman can so readily dispense ; I mean 
obedience. The obedience of a whip should be that of a soldier on 
duty. When the huntsman is in the field, and demands his assistance, 
it must be given most uncompromisingly. He may think that the 
huntsman is a great fool, and he may be quite right, but let him think 
so at some other time. Whether he is ordered to stop the hounds^ 
to get forward, to hold hard, to eo back, or anything else, whether 
right or wrong, he must do it. It may be that he knows it is not 
the hunted fox : if the huntsman chooses to have the hounds turned 
to him to hunt a fresh one, it is no time for Jack to remonstrate. 
Let him grumble to himself, or pour his sorrows into the ear of some 
rustic admirer when off duty. In the saddle there is but one thing 
for him to do, and let him do it. What makes this particularly hard 
is, that a whip should have a head upon his shoulders quite as much 
as a huntsman. If he have not he had better have remained in the 
stable to strap horses, or ride after the young ladies, if neat enough 
in his appearance. If he aspire to the rank of a whipper-in, he must 
make use of his brains. And I have always found that men with 
brains are the hardest to convince of the necessity of acting against 
their convictions. However, as we may premise that every whipper- 
in with any mind at all aspires to become a huntsman, it is but right 
that his probationary state should be such as he will desire to see in 
his own subaltern wnen he handles the horn. There's a time for all 
things : a huntsman must command in the field, and the whip must 
obey. 

A whip should not only be as good a horseman as his superior, 
but he should, if possible, be quicker and readier. His horseman- 
ship will not onlv be employed in keeping with hounds to render the 
aid which is likely to be expected of him, but, as a part of his duty 
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will be the chastisement of erring hounds, in cover, or out of cover, 
and as a hound has a pretty shrewd sense of what is likely to follow 
detection in wrong-doing, he will occasionally have some very sharp 
work to reach a delinquent. In these cases, /.^., where punishment 
ought to follow, to rate is useless. It at once renders the operation 
more difficult than ever, and at length the lash too frequently de- 
scends upon the innocent. The ' take-it-among-ye ' principle, which 
might do with a lazy team, when the coachman woke up from a 
reverie, is a very bad one with a pack of hounds. The chastise- 
ment, too, should not only fall on the right hound, but should be 
prompt and severe. If the administrator happen to be a slack horse- 
man, it is just possible that in giving as much force as he can to 
the descent of the lash, he may a little overbalance himself; and if 
at the same moment his horse should swerve or the hound dodge 
him, he may (as I once saw a whip do) go head over heels into the 
middle of the pack. He will not, Actsecn-like, be eaten by his own 
dogs, but the blackthorn in early spring is evidently not meant to 
sit down upon. Havine got thus hr on the subject of punishment, 
which is peculiarly the business of a whipper-in, as the huntsman's 
first object is to reconcile hounds to him, we may as well get 
through it at once. Chastisement must be severe with hounds, as I 
have already said, but it must not be indiscriminate ; for there are as 
many tempers and dispositions in a pack of hounds as in a public 
school, and they require as much observation to detect and as much 
tact to manage, as a pack of boys. Where a rate will do, whipcord 
is thrown away ; and where nothing but whipcord will correct 
offences, let the blow come first and the rate afterwards. In quali- 
Aring to take the place, upon occasion, of the huntsman, this will be 
found to have raised a prejudice against the whip difficult to be got 
over ; but that must not influence him in one of the principal duties 
of his office. A quick eye and good knowledge of country is a sine 
qua nan. He should know (which is the result of observation and 
practice) all the short cuts, bridle-gates, easy lines, and practicable 
roads from one cover to another. His place at the head of the pack 
will be to keep them clear of obstacles, to open gates, regulate pace, 
and to bring them to cover as speedily and easily as possible. He 
must know the earths, stopped or open ; [the peculiarities of certain 
covers and scenting-grounds, so as to take advantage of a beaten fox, 
which hounds deserve, but which would be saved but for this know- 
ledge, which experience only can give him. It not unfrequently 
happens that such a whipper-in as I am describing does more than 
two-thirds of the work ; and so hr from feeling himself in a subor- 
dinate situation, may claim at least equal merit with the huntsman. 

Having taken his place and viewed away his fox, it will be his 
business to model^te his zeal. He must not halloa too soon. He 
may take time now to thoroughly scrutinise his customer, so that in 
case of accident he may make no mistake about the hunted fox 
during the run. You see, he may possibly be called upon to identify 
the prisoner, and it is a fatal mistake in the whipper-in to put you 
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on to the wrong thief ; though it might be excusable in a youi^ 
gentleman from Lewis and Allenby's, or an undergraduate^ if thej 
ever hunt now. Instead, therefore, of halloaing at nxst, let him take 
a good look at the fox. Somebody is sure to halloa, sooner or later ; 
for some halloa without viewing him at all ; others view and halloa 
simultaneously, wherever it may be. The * whipper-in, however, 
having taken stock of Renard, will bide his time, and when well 
away will give a scream, which the huntsman will know to be 
unmistakeable. 

I don't recommend a whipper-in to go, like my poor friend Jack, 
at once to the front. He did not do so always, but hr too fre- 
quently. It will be better to assist in getting the body of the hounds 
out of cover, so that they may run with some head. leaving the 
stragglers to be brought up by his subordinate, who is not unfire- 
quently a boy, learning his business. Then getting alongside of the 
pack, downwind, that be may hear anvthins wrong, and be able to act 
on any emergency, he must ride. Then his knowledge of country, 
covers, earths, the lines of the foxes, and the very foxes themselves, 
will be invaluable. I am a great stickler for fair play : but a fox 
employs some wiles to beat you, and you must, to a certain extent, 
foil him with his own weapons. You cannot always run him firom 
point to point and then kUl him in the open. A good whipper-in, 
fond of sport and of some experience, will know when his intelli- 
gence will aid the huntsman, and when it will only help to mob his 
victim. If hounds have run their fox well, and really deserve to be 
rewarded for their pains, it is false delicacy in a whipper*in not to get 
on with the hope of a view, when the scent is dving away^ either 
from change of atmosphere, or ground, or to keep his victim from his 
stronghold. It is his duty to do all this ^ and I need not now say 
that a good whipper-in may not be quite fitted for a seat on the 
bench, but that he must be very far from a fool. 

The second whip is of much less consequence in the field, but in 
cover he should be handy with his hounds, so that, when the first 
whip halloas a fox from his corner, or any more fortunate outsider 
from another point does the same, the huntsman may be well 
seconded by him. For I need hardly inform a discerning public, 
that it is a great thing in a woodland country to press your fox so 
closely as to prevent his hanging or running round upon his previous 
line. He knows the advantage of such a shelter ; and if only one or 
two couples of hounds can be got upon him at once, the chances 
are against his seeking the open till he has given both hounds and 
horses a considerable bucketing up and down the rides. A clever 
boy is. very available for this situation if he be a good horseman. 
Every one must have a beginning. But he should be a clever boy, 
and not put up only because he can ride. In fact these light boys, 
if not blessed with brains, are likely to ruin more horses by their 
stupidity or rashness than they ever can save by their weight. 

There is one way of teaching them, as indeed there is of teaching 
v^erybody : it is by not overlooking first faults. If they are made to 
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do their duty properly as second whips in a good kennel, sent back 
to fetch hounds when missing by their haste or carelessness, and 
taught from the beginning to be obedient, tidy, civil, and active, as 
underlings, there is no doubt that they will never want a place when 
age fits them for advanced duties. But if you want to make a care- 
less, indifferent blackguard of a boy, blow him up as occasion offers ; 
swear at him sometimes i take no notice of him at others ; never make 
him feel the real inconvenience of his bad conduct ; and you will fully 
succeed. You will neither get anything done for yourself nor wiU 
he ever be likely to do better for anybody else. 

Well ! all this has reference to the obligations of a whipper-in in 
the field. Has he nothing to do but to tally-ho the fox, occasionally 
punish a hound, turn them when he sees they require it or the 
huntsman orders him to do so, open the gates, jump the fences, not 
quite in the first flight, but somewhere near where he can enjoy the 
sport and see the hunting, ready to view the beaten fox, or head him 
before he gets to a convenient drain ? if so, it's a most desirable life, 
and it seems odd that the whole world is not made up of country 
gentlemen and first whippers-in. 

True, but there is something more. There "are some kennel 
duties ; and the reason why these cannot be defined so easily is that, 
like other services, the kennels of England vary considerably in their 
requirements and capabilities of remuneration. Everybooy knows 
that a housemaid in one house is a maid-of-all-work in another : that 
if Lord Jones has a dozen servants the cook will not answer the 
door, the footman will not carry coals higher than the drawing-room, 
the young ladies -maid will not sit down with the nurse, and the 
butler was not engaged to take in the letters where a hall-porter was 
kept. Indeed the higher the wages and the greater the numbers the 
]ess there ought to be done for you by anyone servant. It is the way 
of the world, from the Civil Service up to the Privy Council of the 
Celestial Empire. Mr. Smith has been married five years and has 
three children, and as many hundreds a year. The cook and house* 
maid clean everything and everybody, from the baby's boots to the 
back hair of Smith's wife. Kennels are just like houses. Some 
whippers-in clean their horses i others do not. The latter are paid 
the better of the two, and it is certainly hard lines to expect it after 
a good run. They are expected to take part in the management of 
the kennel ; to see to its cleanliness — no small work if it be as 
thoroughly done as it should be, and usually is ; to assist the feeder 
in many operations, and to do their utmost to assist in bringing the 
hounds out in such condition as shall reflect credit upon the esta- 
blishment. They are subservient in all this to the huntsman, and 
must give him ungrudging service. ^In the same way they are 
always required to attend hounds at exercise, and to prepare them 
for the cub-hunting season by strict discipline : and especially by re- 
straining the young hounds from everything like riot. The huntsman 
cannot do this : for it is as much his business to endear hounds to 
him, and to make them love and follow him, as it is the business of 
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the whippers-in to make them fly at the sound of their voices, and to 
comprehend the necessity of hating them cordially, or fearing them 
mortally, whenever they have taken the liberty of running riot on 
their own account. 

These, with a few other duties of a like kind, take up a great deal 
of time, and entail considerable responsibility. The first whip should 
endeavour by observation to fit himself to handle hounds in the 
absence of tne huntsman, and to aspire to the same position, though 
it will be better in another country, for obvious reasons ; and the 
second whip, while serving in a subordinate situation, should endea- 
vour to learn the duties which will devolve upon him, whenever his 
experience or circumstances justify his elevation. As I said before, 
the payment will vary with the article : the most truly useful not 
bein^ always the most highly rated, nor always the best to look at ; 
but if, at a rough guess, in the provinces we put down about sixty 
pounds per annum for the one and forty for the other, with the usual 
perquisites and lodgings, if good of their sort, they will be cheap 
enough at the money. 



CRICKET. PROSPECTS OF THE SEASON. 

The dissolution of two County Clubs has been announced, and is a 
rather ominous sign for the county cricket of 1869. The Norfolk 
Club, one of the two which are to become extinct, has depended 
almost entirely on amateurs, of whom the county possesses a goodly 
array, and who have held their own for some seasons against very 
superior antagonists. The ground at Dereham is one of the best, 
both for size and quali^, in the kingdom, and is so centrally situated 
as to be readily accessible to the majority of district players. The 
matches there were .always remarkably well conducted, and their 
cessation will cause a disagreeable blank in the season's programme. 
Want of funds is the cause of the wind-up of the Club, a cause 
that should not have occurred in so wealthy a county ; but, as we 
have occasionally remarked before, county cricket came with a great 
rush a few years ago, and there is now in many counties a corre- 
sponding reaction to lukewarmness and apathy. The erasure of 
Cambridgeshire from the list of cricketing counties in 1869 is a far 
more important matter. The achievements of the famous three. 
Hay ward, Carpenter, and Tarrant, not to speak of the more recent 
doings of J. Smith, Pryor, and other serviceable professionals, are 
matters of world-wide fame, and Cambridgeshire matches, though 
few in number, have been for years the most stirring events of the 
season. The county, however, is deficient in the sinews of war. 
The amateur element is weak ; subscriptions are difficult to obtain, 
and promises more numerous than payments. Truth compels us 
to add also that the conduct of the professionals on several occasions 
has alienated many of their supporters, who object to exhibitions of 
insolence and overbearing temper, which have been not unfi-equent. 
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Despite therefore the strenuous and disinterested Exertions of the 

Messrs. Perkins, whose forbearance has been as great as it has been 

greatly tried, it was found that there was an increasing debt, with a 

decreasing chance of paying it off, and as a natural consequence 

there was no alternative but to dissolve the Club. We have heard, 

moreover, of one or two other county clubs that are in a shaky 

condition, and we shall not be surprised if the list of counties playing 

as counties is materially reduced within the next few years. 

The general programme for the season has been now put forth, 
and we will just glance at its leading features. The M. C. C. and 
Surrey lists are, as usual, the most important. The former opens 
its season with a match against the Colts of England, which is at 
best an uncertain affair, and may be an utter failure, as last year, or 
a great success, as a few years ago, when A. Shaw, W. Oscroft, 
Tubb, and others, made their d^but at Lord's. The Whit Monday 
match is the M. C. C. and Ground against the South of England, 
for the benefit of the M. C. C. Players' Fund. There will be 
nothing afterwards very exciting at Lord's till the University Elevens 
play their return matches against the M. C. C. in June. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Inatch is fixed for June 21st, and on the 
24th there is a novelty — and a very good one too— M. C. C. and 
Ground against Cheltenham College. On the 28th we have Gen- 
tlemen V. Players, and on Julv 5th a match of hardly inferior interest, 
M. C. C. and Ground agamst Nottinghamshire. The Eton and 
Harrow match commences on July 9th, and Surrey plays Middlesex 
at Lord's on July 12th, another novelty, as far as the locality is con- 
cerned. The remaining M. C. C. matches are of the usual calibre, 
against Surrey, Hampshire, the Royal Artillery, the Royal Engineers, 
and such like; and on the whole the programme is somewhat 
limited, both in extent and interest. The Surrey Club issues a list 
of more than thirty matches, among which we particularly notice 
Surrey v. Nottingham, an evidence that certain differences have 
been arranged amicably. The time-honoured fixture. North v. 
South, is on the list also for June 3rd, and we conclude that it will 
be a genuine North and South match, and not the burlesque that 
has been played at Lord's the last year or two. We observe that 
both the Universities play Surrey this year be/ore the Oxford and 
Cambridge match. Thus both will have two trial matches before 
the great event, the excitement about which will be proportionately 
increased. All four trial matches will be played in a single week : 
while Cambridge is playing at Lord's, Oxford will be playing at the 
Oval, and vice versa; and we may be certain that communication be- 
tween the two grounds will be pretty frequent, and that discussion will 
wax fast and furious as to the respective merits of the rival elevens. 
The Gentlemen and Players' match at the Oval this year precedes 
that at Lord's, and among other important fixtures we notice, in 
addition to those which we have named, that Surrey takes the field 
against Lancashire, Sussex, Yorkshire, and Kent. On the whole, 
the programme is an excellent one, and all that is wanted are the 
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men to carry it out. The work to be done is tremendous in quan- 
tity and in quality, and unless there is a good deal of new blood in 
the eleven, we fear that some of the Surrey players, especially if 
we have a summer like the last, will hardly survive the season. 
We should not forget to mention that there is a Colts* match on 
May 20th, between cricket aspirants from the eastern and western 
divisions of the county, which, we hope, may be useful in bringing 
forward to the rescue some young players of the old Surrey stamp. 
We will add, before leaving Surrey, that the published account of 
subscriptions received for Julius Csesar shows that about 400^ will 
probably be paid over to that veteran cricketer. 

The Universities will be soon commencing their trial matches. 
At Cambridge, indeed, they have so many tried men, whose form 
and abilities are well known, that it does not appear as if there 
would be much room this season for new additions to the eleven i 
but Oxford, deprived of Mr. Fellowes and Mr. Kenney, will have 
to hunt right and left for bowlers. The matches during the latter 
half of April will be watched with interest, as showing what new^ 
strength in that department of the game Qxford possesses. The 
Schools, for the most part, have a fair share of old hands in their 
elevens, thoueh there are eight vacancies at Marlborough and seven 
at Rugby. Mr. Nepean is still captain of Charterhouse, Mr. Wise 
succeeds Mr. Brice at Cheltenham, Mr. Higgins and Mr. Gore 
respectively guide the destinies of the light and dark blues at Eton 
and Harrow, Mr. Leach remains at Marlborough, Mr. Francis is 
captain at Rugby, Mr. Northcote at Westminster, and Mr. Theobald 
at Winchester. 



HARROW SCHOOL ATHLETIC SPORTS. 

A CERTAIN amount of antagonism is setting in aeainst the preva- 
lence of Athletic Sports in our schools and universities, against which 
we wish to enter our early protest. The * Times,* in a recent leader, 
gave the first note of alarm, and the authorities of at least one public 
school have been prompt to take advantage of the feeling thus 
created, though in much doubt whether the course of action will be 
generally accepted by parents and guardians. At Harrow, the trades- 
men were forbidden from giving their annual cup for the Half-mile 
Race, the Strangers' Race after the meeting was debarred, and this 
was shortly after followed by the prohibition for any Harrow School 
boy to compete in the Public School Athletic Sports which were 
advertised for Easter Monday, at Lillie Bridge, a time that fell in 
the holidays. These were strong evidences of a wish to repress the 
sports, and in our view a mistaken one ; for, first, there is no doubt 
it is the wish of parents that a good physical training should eo hand- 
in-hand with a good moral and intellectual one, and that scheme of 
education is the most perfect that prescribes most nearly for this j 
and, sccondI)r, this object is best attained by varying the physical 
pursuits as widely as possible ; and we are sure that a great gain was 
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esublished in this direction by the Volunteer movement in schools. 
There was a time when but little else than cricket was followed at 
Harrow, and nothing was more common than to see at least half the 
school who were not cricketers do nothing but look on at those who 
were. Of late years the school coups, and still later these athletic 
sports, have opened a door for boys, whose gifts lay in these direc- 
tions, and unmixed good has been the consequence. It is a pity, 
then, that they should be discouraged ; and as in intellectual training 
it is felt that the requirements of the day can only be met by a larger 
field and in a wider circle, so with physical pursuits, the more they 
are multiplied the better, as they let in a larger number to partake of 
the benefit. Instead, then, of repression, the true direction is to 
encourage the variety ; and that boy would be the best-trained athlete 
— not by being the best cricketer or the best rifle-shot of his year — 
but by being the best all-round man — in other words the best in the 
greater number of pursuits. In our view, then, the Public School 
Athletic Sports meeting should receive from masters and parents 
every encouragement, as directly tending to bring into the educa- 
tional system another element of physical training than is to be found 
in the rowing and cricketing alone ; and, indeed, the matter will 
mainly rest with the parents, if the meeting is held in the holidays ; 
for it is clear that the school authorities could only interfere where 
the representative character of the school is invoked — in other words 
where a boy is chosen as the representative of the school and com- 
petes as such — in all other cases the authority of the parent is para- 
mount, in the holidays, and his control, suspended in favour of the 
master during the terms^ reverts at once to the parent in the vaca- 
tion ; and, from the necessity of the case, we believe the com- 
mittee of management with their able secretary have wisely dis- 
claimed the representative character of the meeting ; and if this be 
so, it will rest with the parent only to permit his son to enter or not, 
and each will judee according to his own opinion whether the con- 
test is detrimental to his son's character or not. To those who have 
no other opportunity it could scarcely fail to be beneficial, and thev 
would be by far the larger number. No doubt the juste milieu is 
hard to hit ; but in our opinion there has been no excess yet. It is 
to our universities and public schools that the country naturally looks 
to take the lead. Thev give the tone and character to the meetings 
everywhere ; and the love of manly sports and pastimes even yet is 
by no means so common as it might and should be for the welfare of 
the whole nation — the mass is not yet thoroughly leavened. The Volun- 
teer movement has done much, but it has not done all. The revival 
of sport, as far as it has yet revived, is due to the extreme repression 
which it suffered at the hands of the preceding generation ; and it 
was high time that the absurd notions that then prevailed were aban- 
doned — hieh time that the health and strength of youth should be 
recruited by the pursuit of vigorous and manly exercises, lest the 

country 

* Should lose the wrestling thews that throw the world.* 
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And it is because we view with alarm the efibrts now making to 
revert to traditions that we had hoped were exploded^ that we call 
on parents and guardians to stand bv and insist on the physical 
education of their sons eoing hand m hand with their moral and 
intellectual training ; and mstead of standing aloof from'sports, as it 
would seem to be with some the present inclination, that the 
authorities of our universities and schools should assume their proper 
functions in controlling and guiding the physical as much as they 
do the intellectual trainine of those committed to their charge — 
a real sympathy would add to their influence, while the effort to 
repress, and most likely without success, cannot fail to damage and 
impair it. The report we are able to furnish of the sports at 
Harrow is necessarily imperfect, as, owing to the extreme incle- 
mency of the weather on the last day, they were left unfinished ; 
but enough was done to show that, in running, the year was an 
unexceptionally good one. Gore, Walker, Templer, and Thorn- 
ton, are all strong and active runners. Walker had won the mile 
of last year, and Gore the 100 yards, and Templer the Cham- 
pion Hurdle Race; and they all showed in improved form in 
the present year's sports. The House, Flat, and Hurdle Races 
were decided early in the term ; and amongst the winners, the 
brothers, the Rivett-Carnacs, might be mentioned as showing likely 
for another year. The first school race was the quarter of a mile on 
the Ducker Road. There were 9 entries divided into 2 heats — 
I St heat — Apcar ist, Bennett 2, Brown O, Baillie Hamilton o : 
this was won by Apcar after a good race by 2 yards. 2nd heat — 
G. A. Templer ist, C. R. Walker 2, Sir Francis Ford o, Wall- 
roth o, G. Rivett-Carnac o : this was won easily. Walker merely 
running for the 2nd place. Final heat. This was run on Tuesday, 
the 9th March. Templer ist. Walker 2, Bennett 3, Apcar o. 
This was a slashing race, Templer made sdl the running from the 
first, was closely pressed by Walker at the finish, and won by a 
foot, the time being 53 seconds. This was succeeded, on March 13th, 
by the Mile Race on the Pinner road, and the following five came 
to the post, G. A. Templer, A. H. Thornton, A. A. Apcar, £• C. 
Browne, and £. Carlisle. The starter, £. Meek, captain of the 
school, despatched them at once to an excellent start. Carlisle 
rushed off with the lead, closely followed by Thornton and Browne, 
the pace being very strong. At the quarter mile, Thornton took the 
lead, Templer on the left, Carlisle on the right, and Browne in the 
rear. These four ran in a lozenge-shape very closely together, 
Apcar lying about five yards behind. At the half mile, Apcar ran 
past Browne and Carlisle, who were now out of it; and Templer, 
taking the lead from Thornton, gradually increased the space, win- 
ning oy about thirty yards, the same distance separating Thornton 
and Apcar, Carlisle fourth, a long way behind, Browne having 
retired at the three-quarter mile. The time, taken by the reporter 
for * Bell's Life* with a Benson's chronometer, was 4 min. 32 sec, 
and we have no reason to doubt its accuracy, as the pace from the 
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first was exceedingly good, the road ran light, the weather, though 
cold, was dry, and the last quarter of a mile is a down incline. 
Still, vrith all these adjuncts, the speed is surprisingly great for a 
boys' race, and we shall watch the* future performances of the boys 
with great interest, from the promise such a race gives of future 
excellence. On Saturday, March 20th, the school sports were tb 
have been concluded, but a part only could be got through from the 
reason we have given. Throwing the cricket ball was won by 
Gore, with a capital throw of 107 yards : it was, however, down 
wind. Putting the stone resulted in a tie between Baird and Bailey, 
each putting 26 yards 2 inches. The hammer-throwing was won 
by Bailey, with the fine throw of 92 feet : this was also a capital 
boy performance. The 100 yards' race brought seven starters to 
the post — G. A. Templer ist, E. S. Prior 2nd, Bennett 3rd, C. R. 
Walker 4th, Begbie o, Forbes o, and Giles o. A very fine race 
ensued, and was won by Templer by a bare foot. Prior beating 
Bennett by the same distance : time li seconds. The High Jump 
was won by Gore with 4 ft. 10 in. ; he could no doubt have done 
more, but the rain fell in torrents, and the further proceedings were 
stayed at this stage : they will be resumed next term. It will be 
seen, Templer having won the Champion Hurdle Race of last year. 
Gore being second, has this year won the 100 yards, the quarter 
mile, and the mile, having a different boy second in each race. 
This, we believe, has never been accomplished in the school before i 
indeed, the sprint and distance running qualities so rarely combine in 
the same person that it makes their possessor a formidable antagonist 
in any of the distance races. 



, YACHTING AND ROWING. 

Afteb a very open winter, spring has set in with more than its accustomed 
severitj, so that the most ardent followers of yachting will probably hesitate 
a while before maturing their plans for the summer campaign. During the 
recess, however, much has been done in building and alterations ; and the 
result of the labours of the Sub-committee of the Yacht Congress, towards 
assimilating as far as possible the yachting regulations of various clubs, was 
brought to light at a recent influential meeting at the Langham Hotel Many 
of the rules, of course, present no feature of novelty, and are only useful as 
conducing to uniformity, the absence of which has hitherto proved a fruitful 
source of annoyance to owners entering for matches in various locahties. 
Bule 1 specifies the form of entry to be made three days previous to the 
event, forbids shifting ballast, and binds the competitor to obey all re- 
gulations as laid down. It states that defaulters to any club using the rules 
will be debarred from sailing — a somewhat impracticable proviso, as the 
authorities on the Solent cannot be expected to have at their fingers* ends 
the forfeit-list of the Royal Irish and all other far-away clubs. Three days' 
notice of entry, too, seems unduly long in many cases, and this part of the 
rule will doubtless be frequently modified. No. 2, on qualification, specifies 
a Boyal Yacht Club, which is an apparent inadvertence, as invitations were 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 110. 7s 
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issued to representatiyes of several olubs not boasting the coveted Admiralty 
warranty and in such cases ' recognized' must necessarily be substituted for 
' Royal.' The same remarks apply to Rule 16, which enjoins that the owner 
(or his representative, who must be a member of a Bot^ Yacht Club) shall 
be on board during the match. Rule 3 lays down the manner of starting, 
and the successive ones provide for unlimited canvas, and that an owner shill 
enter only one vessel in a match. The latter proviso will not be uoifbrmly 
adhered to, as in small clubs the same owner sometimes not only makes two 
entries, but takes two prizes, and, but for his support, there would be no race 
worth seeing . Rules 8, 9, &c., on the rule of the road, are, with some of 
the others, rather loosely worded ; but, as the Sub-committee directed thdr 
energies rather to the matter than the manner of their edicts, we do not 
waste our space in sharp attempts to pick holes in their grammar. Rule IT 
gives a graduated scale of paid hands allowed, according to tonnage, and states 
that the owner may have, in addition, friends and servants on board, a discretion^ 
provided that only two of the friends assist in working ; but no restricticHi 
is laid on the servants, who, if judiciously chosen, might be of considerable 
use in hoisting and shifting sail, and at other critical points during a match. 
We have so far attempted to give, in a most cursory manner, the principal 
features of the Code of Regulations, which have already been formally adopted 
by some important clubs, and the assent of others will be shortly announced. 
Several rules are at present left blank, pending further deliberations of the 
Committee, the completion of whose efforts is eagerly looked forward to by 
yachtsmen ; and we trust soon to be able to announce further details of thb 
interesting scheme, which, judiciously managed, promises to be of great value 
to the community. 

The University crews have come and gone, and in tones vailing from 
grumbling approval up to extreme elation. ' Oxford again ' has been talked 
over both by the initiated and les autres, who, though they wouldn't think 
it, vastly preponderate. During a week of consistently wretched weather, 
the amateur ' touts,' the bulk of whom are seen on the towing-path ' for this 
' occasion only,' gazed on the rival crews, their boats, coaches, and every- 
thing that is theirs, and were we trust all the better for their gazes. Their 
persistency in facing the elements proved an amount of endurance which 
was certainly gratifying to our national vanity, though we could have dis- 
pensed with the society of the galloping snobs who, without any claim of 
interest in either boat, accompanied them religiously, to the serious mcon- 
venience of friends, coaches, and enpecially sober-minded pedestrians. We 
willingly get out of the way of Messrs. Risley or Woodgate who have a 
prescriptive right to be there, but reasonably object to be splashed by the 
British Nobody at seven-and-six each (mounted). 

The continued victories of Oxford are undoubtedly curious, and numerous 
theories have been promulgated, by persons more or less qualified to judge, 
to account for their superiority on the water, while in other branches of 
sport the sister University bravely holds her own. In rowing, as in most 
things, each head-quarters have their own style, and there is a specialty 
about a crack London crew, as seen at Henley, which distinguishes it from 
equally well-coached specimens of Oxford and Cambridge. We are not now 
going into the relative merits of the three styles, but will give vent to a few 
of our ideas of the origin of good rowing at Oxford and its ahsence at 
Canabridge. We have heard divers mighty names mentioned as the founders 
of the present Oxford form, but fancy that Stephen Salter, the boat-builder. 
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liad as much to do with it as any one, aod Oxford's great improYement certainly 
bears a date about contemporary with his commencing business on the Isis, 
when he used to give many a useful hint to the oarsmen of the day, though 
now his attention is fully taken up with the boats instead of their occupiers. 
With regard to Cambridge, we do not affect to be^behind the scenes ; but we 
have often been astonished that Mr. Egan, whose name recals some of the 
best days of Cambridge rowing, is not again summoned to teach the yoimg 
idea. Could he revive the traditional style which won races in his time, his 
successors at the yoke-lines might have a better chance of what vulgar boys 
call ' getting their name up.' For the last few years the Cambridge boat has 
had the services of many old 'Varsity oars, who have won fine and hard 
races at Henley and elsewhere ; but as far as the great event itself is con- 
cemed, they have been exponents and practisers of exactly the style which 
had not been first at Mortlake. Such an objection is a most ungenerous one 
to make, and may be argued against on many points, for singing-masters 
often have no voice ; but surely the prestige of some old 'Varsity winners 
would be a powerful help in the right direction. The advent of Mr. Morrison 
is something exceptional, and equally a credit to mentor and pupils ; if his 
visits are continued, Cambridge will probably get something of the Oxford 
style, but should anything occur to prevent them, we hope Cambridge will 
get their old winners to come down and give them a 'jolly.' 

This year*s race was in some respects an especially attractive one, for it 
was fixed for a reasonable time of day, and Mr. Morrison's attentions were 
expected to give the Cantabs a better chance. In spite of the threatening 
reports as to Hammersmith Bridge, it appeared as crowded as ever, and 
for the whole length of the course the tow-path was crowded. Coloured 
comedians abounded ; and Tom, Jack, and 'Arry's, with other candidates for 
Hanwell, attempted to see the race from a skiff, and were as usual all but 
drowned. At Putney everything and everybody was blue of some colour, as 
Paddy said, and the excitement intensified as the crews walked down to their 
boats. 

Up to last year superstitious Cantabs and many of the profanum vulgus 
dung to a belief that Cambridge would win at last if they only got the 
station, but 1868 -settled these dreamers, and supporters of Oxford were 
almost disappointed, as this time the Dark Blue rounded to the Middlesex 
station, which, from the state of wind and tide, was an advantage only in 
name ; indeed, we were told that, had Cambridge won the toss, they would 
have chosen the Surrey side. The steamers lay in a dangerously compact 
line just dear of the Aqueduct, the tug contingent having the stations known 
to oarsmen as High Street, Putney, «.e., the extreme Surrey side, while 
Mr. Morrison's screw lay close in on the Fulham shore. Prince Arthur's boat« 
the Umpire, and the Thames Conservancy, had privileged positions in 
advance, and just in front of these lay the rivd crews. After a few seconds, 
which seemed minutes, a roar from the bank announced the start, of which 
Oxford appeared to us to get a trifle the best, but Cambridge were levd 
directly, and remained so for some distance. The only thing we noticed was 
that Cambridge pulled the quicker, and too much attention was given to the 
rowing for us to observe accurately alternate leads of a few feet, which 
was all the advantage either had up to the Point, where Oxford were rather 
close in, so that passing the Grass Wharf they had comparatively slack water, 
and Cambridge led by the third of a length. Nearing Bosebank, Oxford got 
straight again, and came up level, but past the Crab-tree drew again too 

z 2 
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much towards Middlesex, so that the Light Blue, who Were here very well 
steered, showed in front. Off Cowan's, however, Oxford led by half a length, 
until nearing the dummy, when Cambridge drew up so fast that at the bridge 
they led by a quarter of a length, and had besides fieur the best position for 
the next mile and a half, especially as Oxford was again steered towards 
Middlesex. Passing the Doves, Cambridge held their lead, but Oxford 
getting straight came up, and at the bottom of Chiswick Eyot showed a slight 
lead, which they now increased at every stroke, until roundiug the point 
above the church they drew dear, and the race was no longer in douH, 
Oxford winning by a trifle over two clear lengths, in ao min. 9 sees.,* being 
the fastest time on record ; but it must be remembered that the boats now 
start about 1 50 yards above the Aqueduct, and this year stopped at the 
Ship instead of going a proportionate distance further, as on some former 
occasions. 

Without undue personalities, unpleasant alike to writers and readera, we 
may make a few comments on the rowers and the race. Undoubtedly the 
balance of strength, both in a boat and out of it, lay with Oxford ; though 
why this should be is difficult to say, for a pound a man looks on paper but a 
poor excuse for so manifest a discrepancy in physical vigour. The hct, 
however, remains ; and equally indisputable is the superiority of the rowing 
strength of the Oxonians, lliey were certainly a rough crew to look at, and 
did not pull with the uniformity we have seen in previous representatives, as 
well as in many of the crack teams at Henley. The two cardinal virtues, 
however, they did possess, time and catch ; they lifted the boat all together, 
and at the beginning of the stroke ; and, rowing throughout the race slower 
time than the Cantabs, as usual wore them down. This has been the feature 
of all the recent Tarsity races, though perhaps less the case last year than on 
most occasions; Oxford goes nearly or quite as fast at 37 as Cambridge does 
at 39 or 40 ; and as the quicker stroke is necessarily more exhausting, the last 
mile brings out the difference of tactics. Morrison made his crew a very 
pretty one, and most finished oarsmen they showed themselves, rowing both 
in practice and the race itself in excellent form, and often keeping marvel- 
lously well together to the dose of a hard spin ov.er the whole course ; but he 
could not, it 'seems, inoculate them with the catch which was equally a 
marked characteristic of his own time at Oxford. For the Oxonians. Risley 
was indefatigable ; and they cannot be too grateful to him for his incessant 
attentions along the towing path, which during most of the practice presented 
a most untempting aspect, bitter winds, rain and snow, alternating with 
unpleasant regularity. The result was a mighty strong crew, who showed 
plenty of * powder,' and were well taught how to use it A very finished lot 
they certainly were not, for who could not help noticing discrepandes in 
height of feather, &c. ; but though they could not be said to row like one 
man, they undoubtedly rowed as eight strong men, who, ¥nth less coaching 
than usual, have had sound principles drummed into them, might be expected 
to. Numerous are the instances of a strong rough crew disposing of a lighter 
lot who rowed far better together, and were neater to look at, — notably the 
Kingston crews who won at Henley in 1864 and 1865, and the Oxford Etonians 
of ,the two following years, none of whom were equal in finish with the Lon. 
doners, whom they defeated, though their power and dash were undeniable. 
The Oxford men were just the sort that the noble army of amateur toutsi 
who know a little of rowing, would sapiently find fault with, utterly ignoring 
their merits, while the evenness of the Cambridge rowing found fiivoor in 
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their eyes. Thus it happened that very'small odds were at first taken ; and 
it was not until the regular betting men, who, taking their cue from one or 
two judges, had invested at the best price they could, that the purchase of 
money at 2 and 3 to i became inevitable. However the more regular betting 
men go in for the race the longer the odds will be, as price will not stall them 
oflT a real good thing ; so, for variety^s sake, let us hope next year's starting 
price will be 3 to i on Light Blue. 
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The Invoice. — March Memorabilia. "^ 

MARCHy 60 dear to landlords and so dreaded by tenants, and to which the 
Steeplechaser always looks forward* with such keen anxiety as solving the 
Aintree Problem, has been scarcely a less good friend to the undertaker than 
February, and the * Memoir Men * of the newspapers have hardly ever been 
out of harness, for they had no sooner finished the epitome of one good sports- 
roan than they were called upon to analyze the character of another ; and in 
most respects the friends of the deceased cannot complain of their feelings 
having been outraged by the tone of the critics. The Racing Season has set 
in with its accustomed severity, and at Liverpool the cold, which literally drove 
the Admiral from Chelmsford, was of such a description that those who 
survived it were fiilly qualified to volunteer for another Arctic Discovery 
Voyage. But, in spite of wind and weather, the metropolis of Lancashire 
never had so many visitors in any previous year. In fact, the excitement 
extended all over the kingdom, and to all sorts and conditions of men. Comic 
singers at music halls introduced it in their efibrts to please their audiences, 
and the terrific applause with which their announcement of the probable winner 
was received, testified to the popularity of the race. The sport at Liverpool 
opened with a * Grand Combmation Piece of Nature,' the principal parts being 
taken by the following elements, viz.. Wind, Rain, Snow, and Hail ; and where 
all may be said to have distinguished themselves so highly it would seem in- 
vidious to particularize. In short, it was what the Yankees call a ' caution ' 
of a day, and the men who were out in it have consolation to bless them with, 
that they could not have been out in a worse, for there never had been known 
such a one since the time when Noah was compelled, by the force of circum- 
stances, to take to his boat. In sober earnestness we must state that the 
rain converted the betting-books into pulp, obliterating, in a great measure, 
the bets recorded in them ; and the wind was so violent, that some of 
the bookmakers had to hold on by their eyelids to escape being driven 
into the Course. Under such circumstances sport was out of the question, 
and the jockeys were real objects of compassion. The results of the gal- 
loping, however, were not unimportant, as they showed us that Guy of 
Warwick was as great an impostor in a hurdle as a flat race ; and vet, strange 
to say, the mania for him among the Newmarket people was not m the least 
cured by the exhibition they had witnessed. In the Spring Steeplechase 
L. S. D. had its influence as usual, and * The Despatch Company ' were 
higher up in their stirrups than ever. In the evening soda and brandy left off a 
rising favourite ; gin and Seltzer was in good demand ; and whisky punch had a 
canny aspect. The Steeplechase morning opened fine, and all Liverpool was 
soon aliye to the attractions of the day. The merchant forgot his bills of 
lading, the stockbroker his shares, and the brokers their insurances, in favour of 
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Aintrec, tnd the exciting fYcnts to be dccidjd there aa the day adyanced. When 
the Grand Sund was at length reached, the late comers found it packed as close 
as a drum of Ekme 6gs, and we think it would have become Messrs. Topham to 
have issued a pantomimic signal that the building was full, and no further ad- 
missions could be granted. The noise and conhision in the inclosure was the 
closest resemblance to Babel that modem civilization could produce, and drove 
the solitary snipe, the usual winter tenant of Aintree, into closer retirement 
than before. Despatch was * the observed of all observers,' and with his coat 
no fault could be found ; but he carried his head so high, probably on account 
of what he had done at home, Mr. Edwards could not have found him quite 
such an ann-chair as he had the previous year ; and his want of middle piece 
so frightened some of his backers that they shunted, because they thought he 
would never get home. If Guy of Warwick had been any other colour he 
would not have been so much condemned, for he had many useful points about 
him. AJcibiade looked as smart, and had as fine a coat on him, as his jockey ; 
while Harcourt seemed to have been made to order. Globule was a miniature ; 
and Fan, who is backed as regularly for this event as Newcourt was wont to be 
for the Chester Cup, had filled out and expanded into a magnificent mare, and 
every one said this was to be her day. The Q» C., who represented Croy- 
don, was a very useful wear-and-tear sort of horse^but had evidently had too 
much * chamber practice * to come out in his true form. However, he is a 
useful Junior, and will be heard of again to advantage next year, when he has 
had more * business.' The Colonel was a model of what a steeplechase horse 
should be, and as he only took his last sweat on the Ludlow racecoiu*se on the 
Monday previous to the race, it was not surprising the public thought he tired 
at Nottingham, but his party were as strong in their faith as Mahometans, or 
any of the great Religious Sects. Art had done all that it could efiect for 
Pearl Diver, and left Nature to accomplish the remainder. The Nun looked 
as pretty and as well as Miss Saurin, and we were glad to see Mr. Thomas on 
her, because we knew he would be fkr kinder to her than Mrs. Starr, and not 
impose on her tasks which were impossible to accomplish, and so the result 
proved. But impatient as the spectators had been for the contest, they were 
not kept waiting long, and almost directly after the flag fell the great portion 
of those who were interested in the fate of the ^vourites were put out of their 
misery. First, to their horror. Fan refused, and fell at the first * obstacle,' as 
she did last year. Then * The Cingalese ' beheld with amazement that Pearl 
Diver had suddenly acquired the knowledge of how to fall, of which his 
friends persisted he was in a state of savage ignorance. Guy of Warwick 
shortly afterwards told his friends that steeplechasing was not acquired by 
private tuition, but by the competitive system pursued in public examinations. 
Globule took the sauadron along at a merry pace while he had anything left to 
do it with, and haU a mile from home a signal of distress was hung out by the 
favourite. Despatch, who was in need of some speedy balls and some strengthen- 
ing powders. In the meantime George Stevens, who had been waiting 
patiently, like Nat used to do with Alarm, brought his horse to the front, and 
cantered in alone. Hull Court was second for the second time, and AJcibiade 
and Gardner made a gallant running fight of it, for third, in which the pro- 
fessional just beat The Fusileer by a neck, and so saved all the place books 
the dressing they would otherwise have received. And so ended The 
Liverpool, on which more money was betted than was ever known on a Steeple- 
chase before the contribution made by the general public through Mr. Wright, 
amounting to near fifty thousand pounds. We doubt, however, if the lot were 
a very gay one, seeing that Captain Machell's hunter was third j but time will 
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show whether we are right or not in our surmises. After Liverpool, the 
next place of Assize is Warwick, where Mr. Samuel Merry always provides 
a well-filled Calendar. The weather was a little more genial than that of 
the preceding week; and there was a striking increase in the number of thieves, 
who may be said to have had a rare week both in and off the Course, patro- 
nizing, amongst others, Mr. T. V. Morgan, whom they taught an instructive 
lesson not to carry so much money in his note-case. The Chapter of the 
Knight of the Garter was held on the first two days, Fordham officiating as 
chief officer on each occasion, and Lord Poulett proved, by the way Tuscu- 
lanum run in the Steeplechase, that he had made no second mistake in his 
trial with the Lamb, for all the Despatch money was got back, and the sufferers 
by bira endeavoured to be recouped for their losses by that horse. The Old 
Berkeley Hunt Steeplechases took place at the usual place of Meeting, near 
Rickmansworth, but the good things on the Course did not come up to those at 
Mr. Casenove's dSjeuner^ that he gave at his residence close by the scene of 
action. Northampton may be said to have been a great benefit for the Brothers 
Dawson, who showed to very great advantage, for they divided nearly all the 
stakes amongst themselves. The Marquis of Carabbas, a turned loose four-year 
old of Count Batthyany's, ran up to his form, and won the Northamptonshire 
Stakes in a canter, and at the same time apparently making the Newmarket 
Handicap an equal certainty. The gambling on Lord Spencer's Plate was very 
great, and unlimited in amount. But Alec Taylor squandered all the hopes 
of the Newmarket Division, by having made the Aunt Hannah colt, corre- 
spond to Indian Star at 6st. 91b., and, as might be anticipated, it beat the 
Morning Star, tried better than Perfume to sink below the horizon, and the 
others to canter in behind like the crowd at a Coursing Meeting. The winner 
is the first of the Atherstones and the last of the Touchstones, and from the 
enormous speed he displayed, he resuscitated Portsmouth from oblivion. 
The Exhibition of Two Year Olds on the second day was marvellous, 
and delighted every one; but the Macaroni Filly had been tried so high, 
and having had all Joseph Dawson's winners behind her, she was quite 
the Belle of the Ball, and so she acquitted herself to the last, proving herself 
a better advertisement to Macaroni than all the affiches in the Calendar ; Blue- 
skin, who did not start for the Stakes, having been found inferior to Lancet, 
was sent for the Queen's Plate, — as a sort of lifeboat to rescue those who had 
got among the breakers — and performed its duty admirably. 

The Hunting season has nearly come to an end, and may, without any exag- 
geration, be termed the most fatal one that has occurred in this country within 
the memory of the oldest sportsman. During the past month there have been 
but few good scenting days. In the early part of it, east winds, so common at 
this season of the year, dried up the surface of the ground, and there was little 
scent upon the plough. In the third week came wild, unsettled weather, which 
lasted to the end of the month, and interfered with sport. Yet there have 
been some good runs. The Queen's have been doing moderately well with 
Lord Cork ; but he has had as yet nothing particular to boast of in the shape 
of a clipping run, such as the records of the Royal Pack can boast of in the 
Davis era. Lord Colville's testimonial dinner is to take place early in the 
month, and, * from the information we have received,' it bids fair to be quite 
equal to the occasion — as honourable to the givers as to the receiver. 
Thursday, nth of March, a very cold day, with snow-storms. Mr. Tailby 
was at Ilston-on-the-Hill. He found in Norton Gorse, and ran very sharp 
for fifteen minutes over a fine line nearly up to Rollestone, and it looked as 
if he was going to have a fourth first-rate Thursday in succession. But fate 
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decreed it otherwise, ibr, finding a second at Shangtoo Hc^t, and running 
up to Ilfton, they could do more good with him; nor could they find 
another during that afternoon, though all the country round was drawn. 
The fact is, hounds have scarcely been out of these covers for a week 
together during this long season. On Tuesday, the 9th, when Mr. Tailby 
met at Knossington, occurred the unfortunate accident to Lord Wilton. He 
was on a horse be was not in the habit of riding with hounds; not liking him as 
a hunter, he used him merely to go from cover to cover. Coming to a gap, the ani- 
mal jumped unusually high, and his Lordship not having one of his feet home in 
the stirrup, on account of a touch of gout, was not only loosened in his seat, 
but his spur sticking into the horse's side, he began backing, and galloping away 
down some falling ground, where he threw Lord Wilton, and passing over him, 
struck him as he lay on the ground. It was well it was not worse, for it was 
a very nasty accident. We believe he is going on favourably. On Tuesday, 
1 6th, Mr. Tailby had a pretty good thing from Launde Wood to Priors Coppice, 
and on to Owston Wood, which was done in fourteen minutes by his watch 
(certainly sharp work). On through Tilton Wood, and round again, 
finally running to ground in Overton Park Wood. On this day, we regret to 
say, Capuin Boyce, who has gone so well throughout the season, met with a 
bad fall (we believe in a rabbit-hole), dislocating his shoulder. It is time 
hunting was over, if it were only to put an end to the accidents, which this year 
seem endless. Monday, March 8th, the Quom were at Backby, in which 
cover they did not find, as it has been cut this year, and the wood sale was just 
over ; but as they proceeded to draw Baygrove, a fox got up in a ploughed 
field, and led them a long dance at a hunting pace, skirting John of Gaunt 
cover, and on leaving Tilton village to the right, to ground at Loddington 
Reddish. In returning they drew John of Gaunt, and not finding there, put 
the hounds into Cream Gorse at (ive o'clock, but did no good. They also 
had a tidy spin from Wymeswold on Friday, 12 th, losing near Shoby Scholes. 
But Monday, 1 5th, when they met at Great Dalby, was the red-letter day. 
A clinking thirty-five minutes in the afternoon from Cream Gorse, all over 
grass, without a check, and a kill in the open, reminded one quite of old times. 
There had been a frost over night, and a light coating of snow lay on the 
ground in the morning, which, however, gradually melted towards twelve, the 
time of meeting, and produced, perhaps, the most perfi^ct hunting day of the 
season. The first fox was found at Gartree Hill, and soon killed without much 
result ; a second, in Thorpe Trussels (a cover never drawn blank), proved a 
vixen, and the hounds were taken on to Ashby Pasture, which did not hold 
one. However, they were more fortunate in Cream Gorse, close by, and a 
brace came away in a few minutes, running parallel within a field of each 
other ; the hounds being on the one who took his course down the big field at 
Gaddesby, leaving Mr. Cheeney's house to the right over the brook, and on by 
Barsby and South Croxton, as if to Barkby Holt, but bearing to the right up 
the bottom, he turned by Quemborough Spinny, and came back, no doub^ 
hoping to reach Cream Gorse again ; but the scent was too good, and he was 
pulled down in a hedge-row, by the side of the brook below Gaddesby. This 
was a decisive thing, without the slightest check, and perhaps the fastest of the 
many fast things these hounds have had this season, for they run as keen as 
needles; and Leicestershire may now congratulate herself on being thoroughly 
well hunted with Mr. Musters on one side, and Mr. Tailby on the other. 
Had this run been straight it would have been very select, for the fencing was 
s^ong, and plenty .of it, but the turn let a good many in. Mr. Corbett 
Holland cut out most of the work, getting well over a thundering big bottom. 
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Mr. Powell and Mr. Coupland also took a prominent part with some others, 
and last, but not least, Mr. Musters himself, who went wonderfully for his 
weight. 

A Su^lk boy once replied, when questioned as to his affeaion for his 
fither, < that he was not wholly wrapped up in he ;* and we fear a Leicester, 
shire Sportsman would say the same of Suffolk ; but still, when a good pack 
of hoands and a well-managed establishment get into a plough country, they 
not only make the best of it, but often show sport their grass friends might 
envy. This same Suffolk has had some good runs over its dingy ploughs and 
blind tangled fences, especially on that part hunted by the Essex and Suffolk, 
who generally keep their best days for the Suffolk side, as Manor Wood, 
Bull's Cross, Hindesham Hall, and Groton Wood, can testify. The best 
run of the season was probably from Manor Wood, when a real old-^shioned 
fox took them sixteen miles, and yet beat them, owing to darkness coming on. 
Mr. Nunn, who we are happy to learn will still continue the mastership, not 
only provides a good pack of hounds, with every help in the shape of a 
most competent huntsman, but, although seventeen stone, contrives to ride to 
hounds in a manner that a good many lighter men fail to surpass. Having 
given away some of his country to Lord Rendlesham, several of his good 
covers, and one veiy stanch fox-preserver (Sir George Broke Middleton), 
are lost to him. Lord Rendlesham has, in the kindest and most sportsman- 
like manner, come forward to hunt a nearly new country, and has had as much 
sport as could be expected ; but still, in some quarters, and those most influential 
ones, has not been treated in fox preserving as his generosity deserved : we 
roust hope for better things next year, when a more liberal and friendly spirit 
may be awakened. His best days have been from Holbrook Park and BuUen 
Wood, two clipping runs from the latter being especially remarkable. It 
would hardly be fair to mention Suffolk without < Frost,' — not that hardened 
sinner, * hated by all the talent,' but a certain Charles of that name — ^who, 
though a hard 'un in every sense of the word, we would be sorry to style * a 
* sinner,' as he always keeps the proper side of a cover, never heads a fox, but, 
when diey run, heads every one close, on a grey, whose destination, were he 
in other hands (he could not be in better), should be at Melton. The best 
thanks of Suffolk Sportsmen are due to Colonel Anstruther, of Hintleshani 
Hall, who has, with the utmost good feeling and generosity, taken care that 
foxes are not only shown, but preserved, in his valuable covers. 

On Monday, March 22, Mr. North's (the Bicester) hounds had a good 
old-fashioned run, with a fox that jumped up on Mr. Eusuce's farm, near 
Addington, and took them over the Stratton Audley country to Bucknell, 
three miles beyond Bicester, where they caught him — a ten-mile point, and 
hounds ran it half as far again, and nearly all overgrass. Time, 1 h. and 
37 min. 

The York and Ainsty country has been occasionally hunted by the neigh- 
bouring packs. l*he Bedale had a couple of days, one on the Copgrove, the 
other on the Pill Moor side of the country, but not much sport. The i6th of 
March was a great day. Sir George Wombwell and the Members of his 
Hunt invited Mr. Hall to bring his famous Holdemess Hounds to meet at 
Dring Houses. And what a meet ! Every man who could sit on a saddle 
turned out ; every carriage, every fly, every man who could walk ; also a 
heavy train from Leeds and Harrogate, and a good number by train from the 
Holdemess country — all anxious to see this far-famed pack. And nobody was 
disappointed. At 1 2. 30 Mr. Hall arrived. If ever he had a chance to feel 
shy, it roust have been on this occasion, when he found such a mass of horse- 
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men prepared to receive him. However, he had thoae well-known •portsmeo^ 
Holliday, Lambert, and Botterill with him, and he faced the crowd, feeling 
con6dent that he had brought something worth looking at. Backhouse, his 
huntsman, rode into * the ring ' widi 1 8 couple of particularly smart diercr 
bitches. Mr. Hall, his two daughters, and six servants, very magnificently 
mounted, made up a most splendid and business-like tableau. £ven old 
' Will Danbv * said * he never seed ou't like it afore.' The first fox was found 
in Askham Whin ; but the scent was bad, and the crowd a litde troublesome. 
The second fox, from Askham Bog, went away well, and after a few fields 
the hounds settled to work, and ran a capital good pace for 50 min. Unfor- 
tunately they ran to Red House, the residence of Captain and Mrs. Leslie, the 
late Sir C. 81ingsby*8 sister, and Mr. Hall at once had the hounds whipped off. 
However, it was a good run, and the hounds proved themselves good, hunting 
and driving in beautiful style. Mr. Lane Fox also gave a couple of days* 
meeting at Buckle's Inn, and killing a brace of foxes each day, but — ringing 
foxes! 

It is impossible to avoid reflecdng upon the great prosperity of foxhunting. 
With racing, it continues to increase in popularity. These two grand amuse- 
ments—one for winter, the other for summer — are not to be put down. The 
sale of hunters at York and at Scriven show that rich men will give any price 
for a safe conveyance over the country. The late Mr. Robinson of York was 
a fine horseman, rode well-bred horses, and was always close to hounds. Mr. 
Lloyd was a heavy man, rode straight and well, and stuck to hounds all day 
ttfion one horse. Hunting men from all parts flocked to York to buy these 

* well-known ' hunters. The crowd was enormous, many pushing to get a 
sight of the horses, others to see Lord Henry nod to the aucdoneer. Deci- 
dedly the best-shaped horse and most perfect hunter in Mr. Robinson's lot was 
Laddie, and he was knocked down to Mr. George Thompson, who bought 
him for Mr. Villiers, and we are glad he has fallen into such good hands. We 
should have grieved to see Sherry, Spurs, Uncomfortable Bridle, and Bouquet 
blundering over the country on him. Lord H. B. bought a neat ch. horse. 
Cock Robin ; but Sir George Wombwell secured Kildare, a better horse. 
It is low to talk of money. Humpy Anderson always said, * What signifies 

* price ?' Still it requires pluck to give the price that was given at the hammer 
for Laddie, 360 gs. The best horse in Mr. Lloyd's lot was bought by Colonel 
Gascoigne, of Partington, a heavy man, and well known with the bramham 
Moor hounds, Topthorn, 290 gs. — a useful horse. At Scriven the attendance 
was not so great ; but there were some few substantial men from all quarters 
of England and Scodand determined to buy Rosamond, a bay mare, bred by 
Sir G. Cholmondeley. She carried the late Sir Charles Slingsby five seasons 
most brilliantly. Her limbs had not a scratch on them: short legs, good 
shoulders, most perfect formauon of back and hind quarters, good head, and 
game expression, looked thoroughbred, and able to carry 13 stone. She was 
knocked down to Mr. Bucannon for 430 gs. Sno\^ fell, and nlence for a 
moment prevailed. The stud was not a very good one. A grey horse, a 
charming light-weight hunter, was bought l^a 'non-jumping local ' for 3 logs. 
The brothers Vyner bought two or three nice horses, at not very unreasonable 
prices. Many of the * old screws/ saddles, bridles, &c., were bought by men 
who were anxious to have something that had belonged to * Sir Charles.' 

Mr. Craven has succeeded Captain Thomson as Master of the Pytchley; 
and if at the termination of his career he is only half as popular as his pre- 
decessor has been with all classes, he will have no reason at all to com- 
plain. Captain Thomson possessed every qualification that a Master of 
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Hoands should have, and his posttioQ was the more difficult, as be hunted 
the hounds himself. He was kind and courteous to all men alike, from the 
highest to the lowest, and he never forgot that fox-hunting depends quite as 
much on the goodwill of the farmers as of the nobility and gentry. Mr. Oswald 
Milne has given up the management of the North Warwickshire, and ia 
succeeded by Mr. Lant and Tom Firr, late with the Pytchley, and as good 
and civil a servant as ever we saw in a hunting field will be his huntsman. As 
£ir as Hampshire is concerned, it may be said that the hunting season is come 
to an end : that is a fact, and a melancholy fact too. On March 2nd, 
the H. U. met at West Tisted, where the Elunt were regaled with all that 
was good by Mr. Stubbs. A fox was found on Bramdean Common ; went 
away by Tisted Rows to Ashton Wood, by Privett, over the Petersfield road, 
and killed in a small covert opposite the locfge of Basing Park ; 55 min. On 
going away from Bramdean Common to Tisted Rows it was a most beautiful 
sight to see Mr. Thomas Scotland, who, it is said, is in his eighty-fifth year, 
riding alongside of the hounds on his thoroughbred one, with his fine hands and 
seat ; alongside of his hounds, not, as some writers say, at the tail of hounds, 
which is a most unsportsmanlike place to ride, and drives hounds over the 
scent, but alongside, two or three hundred yards behind the leading 
hounds, and at least a hundred yards wide of them, to give them room 
to turn. No wonder his grandson, Mr. Arthur Yates, is such an accom- 
plished sportsman and such a first-rate horseman, both in the field and over a 
steeplechase course. A second fox was found at Brookwood, which took a 
wide ring, when Mr. Deacon had the hounds stopped, not wishing to kill 
another, which he would have accomplished in Hyc minutes more, saying, * A 
' man that is merciful is merciful to his beast.' He was wrong in saying beast, 
he should have said * the noble animal.' There is a testimonial to Mr. Deacon 
to be subscribed for by the gentlemen and ^rmers that hunt with him, and no one 
deserves such a mark of public esteem more than the Master of the H. H., for 
the continued sport he has shown, and for his urbanity to all who come out 
with him. The Hambledon have not had any remarkable runs to record. On 
Monday, March 1 5th, they had a fair hunting run of i hour and 20 min., but 
did not kill : the fox was found in one of Sir Clarke Jervoise's coverts. Why 
does Sir Clarke Jcrvoise have plenty of game, and yet hounds, directly they go 
into one of his coverts, find a fi>x ? Please let some game preserver .work this 
problem out. Wednesday, March 17th. — Met at Southwick Park. A blank 
day : drew acres of woodland. Why does Mr. Thistlethwayte have plenty of 
game, and when hounds draw his coverts they don't find a fox ? Let anybody 
with some spare time upon his hands work this problem out. On Friday, the 
J 9th, they had a capital 3 5 min., and run to ground. They have not been 
fortunate in killing. The following conversation was heard in the field one 
day. An ex-M. F. H. said, *What an extraordinary field there is out! so many 

* shopboys on hacks $ it never used to be so in my time.' The answer was — 

* They are not shopboys, they are young officers that these competitive examina- 

* tions have brought forward.' People do turn out in the present day in very ex- 
traordinary costumes in the provincial countries. Some years ago, when that 
celebrated Master of the New Forest Hounds, the late Mr. Nicoll, hunted 
that country, a certain captain who had been in tlie dragoons, but not much 
accustomed to fox-hunting, came out one day dressed in white cord trousers, a 
scarlet coat, and white hat. A ringing fox was found and killed. He rode 
up to Mr. Nicoll and said, * Will you give me the brush ?' • Certainly,' was 
the answer ; and when he presented him with it, he said, * Will you oblige me 
« by telling me the night you intend to come out at Astley's ?' In Devon- 
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<htre Lord Portsmouth has not done so well during the past month as in the 
earlier part of the season ; but on the 1 8thy after badgering about for two hours 
in some big woods of Lord Poltiroore's, an old dog fox broke away all orer 
the open heath and moor, and finding the pace too great, he then turned into 
the inclosures, and was run into under Molland Common, in a water meadomr : 
time, 3 hours. 

Hunting in The Vale is over, and the greatest grumbler must admit that the 
past season has been a most successful one. Hunting was not stopped by 
weather for a single day. Up to the middle of November the ground was diy, 
and, conseauently, sport was indifferent ; but as soon as the rain came do^im 
the Whaddon Chase bounds never went out of kennel for three mondis without 
showing a good day's sport. On the wettest of days the Squire would turn out 
in wind and weather scorning garments, on his head a sou'-wester, on his body 
a red, or rather brickdust-coloured waterproof, with fishing-boots up to his hips, 
affording a happy contrast to the Jenmiy Jessamy young gentlemen from Toifm, 
with their French polish boots and bouquets in their buttonholes. After the 
middle of February scent changed for the worse, and, with the exceptioD of a 
couple of good days on the 9th and 1 6th of March, these hounds did oothing 
worthy of mention. Lord Galway has put five bitches to the Squire's Druid, 
which Jack Morgan declares to be < the sensiblest hound I ever know'd.' Druid's 
own sister Dahlia is equally as good as he is : they are by Lord Yarborough's 
Leveller. 

The sport with Baron Rothschild's staghounds has been quite up to its usual 
form. The run of the season was on Monday, March ist, from Eythrop. Hounds 
ran hard for one hour and twenty-five minutes, with one slight check, over 
one of the wildest hunting countries in the kingdom. They crossed Fleet 
Marston, Waddesdon, Windmill Hill, Wouon, the Pollicott Brook, Brill, up 
to Boarstall Wood, where they turned and took the deer at Oakley Tillage. 
After the first hour the hounds ran clean out of sight, and were not again 
viewed until after the turn at Boarstall ; but as the old Lord Jersey used to 
say, * It wants an eagle to fly over Brill Hill.' This was the best run the 
Baron's hounds have had for many seasons. Of long laborious chases we may 
select the Buckingham day, the Grendon day, the day in the Hampden Wood- 
lands, and the day over the Marsh country, as being the most trying for hounds 
and horses. Of the shorter, but sharper and more decisive sort, we must not 
pass over that afternoon burst from Mentmore to Weston Turville— eight miles 
from point to point in less than forty minutes — when Captain the Hon. Charles 
White, on Tinderbox, made the rough places smooth, and the crooked paths 
straight, for those that came after him, and discovered that he had in his stable 
the future winner of the Guards' Cup. Nor ought we to omit the run from 
Hogston to Maids Moreton, when the pretty Mrs. Brooke went so gallantly upon 
her chesnut, and when Mr. Edgar Hibbert, with a beaten horse, attempted to 
swim the river at Thornton. The rider swam out on the right side, but the 
son of Dr. O 'Toole was nearly sacrificed to the impetuosity of his youthful 
owner. 

Well, the fun is over, and Linslade, the sporting suburb of Leighton Buz- 
zard, is pretty nigh deserted. The Boxes, where lately a hundred gallant 
hunters were stabled, are now without tenants. The hunting-room at the 
Elephant no longer rings with merry laughter at the pleasant stories of Whyte- 
Melville, or the quips and jokes of the cheery Charles Bevill. The obliging 
landlord, Mr. Shearman, and his indefatigable assistant. Miss Lucy Parker, for 
the next six months are doomed to inactivity. 
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* * Each seasou has its joys, *tis true,* 

And none can reason spurn, 
And they that Nature rightly view 

£njoy them each in turn : 
The courser, racer, angler, shot. 

Take each as each is bom. 
But the season of seasons is it not 

When the huntsman winds hb horn ?' 

Sir Joseph Hawley*8 Emancipation Bill for the Relief of Two- Year Olds, 
and the conaequent restoration of those good old five and six-year old Cup 
horses, which at one time were our pride and delight, increases in interest in 
proportion as the time for its decision draws near. That the question will be 
fiercely debated, the tone of the correspondence that has been published clearly 
indicates, and Sir Joseph's measures are looked upon much in the same light as 
those of Mr. Gladstone with reference to the Irish Church, and the division- 
list wiU show whether gambling, or the judicious and moderate use of young 
horses, has the most advocates in the Jockey Club. The rules of Nature, the 
advocates of early running argue, are exceptionally reversed in their case, and 
Thonnapby is quoted an instance of the truth of their arguments. But one 
swallow does not make a summer ; and why we are to run the risk of losing 
all our best horses, because Mr. Merry won the Derby with the mucb- 
knocked-about Thormanby, we are at a loss to discover. It occurs to us 
also, as a strange circumstance, that the AntiHawIey party do not see that 
if the two-year olds are not permitted to run so much at that age, they are 
compensated by having the greater portion of the following year to them, 
selves. They have, therefore, every inducement to treat their young horses 
tenderlv. Whether the running of such a filly as Bonnie Katie twenty 
times IS calculated to add to her value as a brood mare, or a racehorse, we 
leave others to determine. But we should think it very doubtful if she 
would either stay better, or throw a more useful colt or filly. These are 
not the stufiF of which Derby winners are made. The great advantage Sir 
Joseph Hawley will have, strikes us, is having the question debated in London, 
because he will be able to obtain the votes of many noblemen and gentlemen 
who are not bahituis of Newmarket, and who are dius likely to overcome the 
opposition of Young England. We will also here take the opportunity of 
correcting a veiy erroneous impression that is current in society, that Sir Joseph 
Hawley is the nrst person that originated this discussion ; whereas, in reality, 
it dates back from 1 593, when Shakespeare, in ' Venus and Adonis,' con- 
tends that— 

' The colt that is bockeJ, and burdened being young, 
Loseth his pride and never waxeih strong.' 

The Mortality of the Month has been unusually great, and has embraced all 
sorts and conditions of men, from the great Scottish Earl down to the Irish 
adventurer. Jack Holmes, who, we perceive by * The Sportsman,' a short time 
back, paid the only debt that he could not avoid doing, viz., the debt of 
Nature, for which she would take no refusal. Of Lord Glasgow so much 
has been written, and the biography of him which appeared in our pages has 
been so extensively copied in the newspapers, that little is left for us to say 
here, more particularly after the eloquent tribute that has been paid to his 
memory by * Amphion.' Still there are certain personal reasons that render it 
almost incumbent on us to pay the last tribute to his memory. Lord Glasgow's 
errors were those of the age in which he was reared, and had he been one of 
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the modem generatioD, thej would aooD have been corrected by the force of 
imblic opiniooy which at the outset of hit career was a dead letter. His 
kindoess of heart was as notorious as his honour, the purity of which was 
unquestioned and unquestionable, and, to use a sporting phrase, it hedged a 
greater portion of the results caused by his ill-temper, which were materially 
increased by his neuralgia, which frequently kept hun in perfect torture. He 
raced as became his high station, and his popularity arose from the deep- 
seated conviction, in the public mind, that his horses ran solely upon their 
merits, and with no other riew than to the accomplishment of the actual race 
before them. In this respect he has left behind him but few imitators ; but 
then it may be said that erery one hu not sixty thousand a year, as Lord 
Glasgow was blessed with, or the results would be the same as in his ciae. As 
a proof of the interest he took in his stud, we may state that he never sold one 
of^ them in his life, and whenever he gave an animal away, it was always with 
the condition it should be either returned to him or destroyed. And as these 

Ip. terms are imposed upon General Peel and Mr. Payne, with regard to his stud, 
^^ ^y L we think that in ali probability the whole of the J^rbatuses, Miss Whips, 
Physalises and Co., are a doonoled race, for which an address of thanksgiving 
ought to be presented by the lovers of the Turf to the above gentlemen. He 
lived to a ripe old age, and retained his faculties to the last, while he took an 
interest in everything appertaining to his horses until the closing hour of his 
existence, which was hurried on by the quantities of laudanum which his 
physicians were obliged to give him to procure sleep, and which gradually 
reauced his frame so much that he could not stand its power. The aversion 
which he entertained towards * Argus,' it was thought, he would cany to hb 
grave with him. But in this idea people were mistaken, for we understand 
that within the last two months, on that writer expressing to him his annoyance 
at the constant repetition in the Sporting Comic Papers of the reported obaer- 
vations he made on him, he received a prompt and satis^ctory reply on the 
subject, indicating a total change in the weather had taken place at Hawkhead. 
We do not think we can add another word in behalf of LK)rd Glasgow, who, 
with all his foibles, we fear has left no imitator of his conduct as a Sportsman 
of the Old School, which was founded on the purest principles of honour and 
rectitude. Sir John Johnstone was one of the best specimens of ' The Fine 
< Old English Gentleman ' extant, and looked and dressed the character to 
perfection. In fact, he always reminded us of Farren in one of those domestic 
dramas which Planch^ used to put on the stage under the Vestris dynasty. He 
was a very hard man with hounds, and went very fast at fences, and be rode 
as fearlessly as ever until he met with his accident, which carried him o^ to 
the universal regret of all his friends, both sporting and political. With his 
title and fortune, his son has inherited his popularity to its fullest extent. 
Mr. Arthur Heathcote, the idol of Epsom, is another of the remarkable men 
who have been cut off in the prime of life in the present eventful year. 
He was the youngest aon of the latt Sir Gilbert Heathcote, and being 
very fond of horses, he spent most of his early youth in the stables, 
where he acquired that knowledge which he possessed, and which after- 
i/ wards proved of so much use to him. Ql^ as a woodcock, he never 
sought the society of hb equals, but preferred to mix in agricultural and social 
circles, in which he could indulge hb talent for humorous and descriptive 
anecdotes. As a jrearling judges he had but few equals, and he dearly 
delighted to take stock of the young things at Middle Park, or Hampton 
Court, where hb marked catalogue bore a dose comparison with the return 
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list. As Master of the Surrey Stag Houndsy he showed excellent sport 
daring the fifteen years he had them> as no day was too long, no distance 
too great, but what he would encounter. He knew the points of a racehorse 
as well as those of a yearling, and he was a fine judge of performances, win- 
ning at times good stakes of the bookmakers, with whom he was a great 
^vourite. His death arose from a cold, which he caught from going out 
when ill, to see Sloman tried (and a great many of our acquaintance would go 
to see the same sight), contrary to the advice of his medical attendants, who 
foresaw the danger from it. But he would persist in going, and sent to have 
another couple of hundred put on Sloman, who, by his performance at Warwick, 
made himself as unpopular as his namesake in Chancery Lane is with im- 
pecunious persons. Mr. Keathcote's funeral was almost a public one, and one 
great proof of the manner in which he was esteemed was, that the Prince de 
Joinville was among the moumera. This compliment was at once marked, and 
delicate. The next person we come to, is one of a very different stamp, and 
yet who played a conspicuous part in the Racing Drama a quarter of a cen- 
tury back — we allude to Mr. William Stebbing, who was familiarly termed 
* The Emperor,' both from his personal resemblance to Louis Napoleon, and 
possessing many of the same attributes of character. At one time, he was 
one of the largest bettors on the Turf, and as ripe fruit is always picked at 
first, his Twenty Thousand Pound Yearling Book was secured about Ped- 
dington. West Australian, and Daniel O'Rouike, upon all of which he paid 
in full. He was at one time at the head of the B Green-Confederacy, when 
they had Assault, Bererlac, Flatcatcher and Swiss Boy, all in the Derby, 
and got a cartload of money out of them, afterwards, purchasing Shylock, 
of Lord Caledon, to run in that race for them. The star of * The Emperor's ' 
destiny first began to pale in Vohigeur's year, when he laid an awful stake 
against Lord Zetland's horse ; and as he could not get out of it, at the post, 
because there was no money in the market, he was obliged to stand it, and 
came to an arrangement with his creditors. Having thus failed as a tx>ok- 
maker, he next turned breeder, but &iled in that also, and from some cause or 
another, he never seemed to get a turn, and finally settled down at Hatchett's, 
which he made his St. Helena, and where he used to discuss * men, manners, 
'and things in general,' with all the men of the world, who make that hotel 
their head-quarters. His conversation was eminently amusing, and he 
delivered his opinions in a self-assured, dignified style, which strongly resem- 
bled that of Doctor Johnson. Few men possessed a better memory, and his 
anecdotes of racehorses, and racing men, were eminently instructive. He was 
a great admirer of Admiral Rous, whose confidence he enjoyed, and on his 
death-bed, he assured us, he never abused it. Like most Emperors, his 
expenditure exceeded his Civil List, but that did not prevent his sinking 
Qoiedy away at Hatchett's, finom whence his remains were removed to Crown 
Court, a fit place for imperial remains to rest in. From thence they were 
ultimately removed to the Brompton Cemetery, in which, through the kind- 
ness of the Duke of Argyle {me Bignell), the body of the Emperor found a 
last resting-place. In his closing hours, he was abandoned by his few sur- 
viving relatives, whom he had advanced in the world, with his money ; but 
one of them, who ' on his former bounty fed,' came up to see him, and before 
his dying eyes were closed, despoiled his Imperial uncle's pocket of a solitary 
penny, which constituted the latter's reserve fund, husbanded for a special 
purpose. Such a petty-larceny robber is just the sort of person who would 
be mean enough, aJfter sending a man a hare, to ask him, a day or two after 
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he supposed he had dressed it, if he would be good enough to oblige him 
with the skin, in order that he might make three halfpence of it. Yorkshire 
has lost another of its old racing men in Jack Robeon, who was about the last 
sonriving friend of poor Bill Scott, and was one of the trusty guardians 
appointed to keep * watch and ward ' o?er him, when Sir Tatton Sykes won 
the St. Leger. 

Racing news is not particularly plentiful, but the mania for betting continues 
unabated, so much so that Doctor Shorthouse himself has engaged to superin- 
tend an Agency, with the guarantee of his name for the liquidation of all losses, 
and for the keeping of good Eiith with the supporters of it. This Agency oStn 
also such novel and important advantages that we cannot resist pointing them 
out to our readers, who will, no doubt, experience the benefit of them, as they 
are perfecdy unique of the kind. In the first place they will send their cus- 
tomers the first OKids of the morning on which they receive their comroissioDS, 
and not the afternoon prices, which very often are widely different. Id the 
second place, they pledge themselves, never on the receipt of a large sum of 
money, to send direcdy for the owner of the horse wished to be backed, and 
ask him whether he will like to stand the odds to half that sum, so as to insure 
the non-starting of the horse in question. And thirdly, that every transaction 
shall be kept inviolably a secret in the office. This will be of rare advantage 
to backers, and had the same regulations prevailed at other offices, poor Captain 
Carstairs of the 78th Highlanders would have been a hr richer man, and 
would not have to complain of his thousand-pound cheque, and other three- 
figured slips of paper being cut up by those to whom they were consigned. The 
Captain's folly in this transaction has been much condemned, and it certainly 
does not say much for the value of military examinations. But he is entitled 
to some credit for the persistent way in which he enforced his legal rights for a 
recovery of his money. The sale of the Marquis of Hastings's effects drew 
* The Goldsmiths' Company ' to Phillipps's, in Bond Street, where they were 
put up to an admiring audience. The display of plate was equal to that of St. 
George's Hall on the night of a royal banquet, and the prices ruled so high 
that half of the company seemed to have flexible wigs, for their hair stood up 
erect at some of the biddings. When we ourselves were there the plate was 
fetching three pound per ounce, and finding there was no article in the catalogue 
that would be within reach of our * added money,' we took our departure, and 
viewed the majority of the lots at Hancock's on the following day. Some of 
them were truly magnificent, as, for instance, his Lordship's gold dressing-case, 
which originally cost as much as a small Freehold in Middlesex, and was as 
useless as it was splendid, being the size of a moderate portnumteau, 
and requiring a couple of footmen to look after it at the same time. 
It was purchased by Mr. Padwick, and will vibrate between London and 
Horsham weekly, in which case we expect that the London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway will provide an extra van in which it may be placed. 
Johnny Osborne, so Jong the aim of every Trainer's wife in the north with 
eligible daughters, has at last resolved upon going to * The United States,' 
taking with him as a partner Miss Bradford, a lady of that neighbourhood, 
and we are certain that all lovers of skilful jockeyship, and sterling integrity, 
will wish them a happy career iu that country. The case of the officers of 
the Hussars and the Scotch bookmaker must stand over till next month, but 
we think the former were ill advised to rush into a court of law, for defamauon 
of character, which only brought them, bjr way of recompense, the smallest coin 
almost known in the currency of the United Kingdom. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 



SIR REGINALD GRAHAM, BART. 

Prominent among the young men of the period who patronise our 
' National Sports,' is Sir Reginald Graham, who bids fair to be as 
great an ornament to them, as his father. Sir Bellingham Graham, 
whose name is still held in grateful reminiscence at Melton, and 
wherever fox-hunters most do congregate. 

Sir Reginald Graham was born at Norton Conyers, in Yorkshire, 
in 1835, and succeeded his father, as the eighth baronet of that 
name, on June 15th, 1866. He received his education at Sandhurst, 
on quitting which, he joined the 14th Regiment, and proceeded to 
the Crimea. While here engaged, he served at the siege of Sebas- 
topol, and, after its capture, was appointed to a companv in the Rifle 
Brigade, in which corps he served until 1863, when he finally re- 
tired from the service. The son of such a distinguished Master of 
the Quom and of one who, when on the Turf, had won the 
St. Leger with The Duchess, was naturally born to race, and hunt, 
as a young Stockwell is to run. And it was not long before the 
Sporting World saw that the subject of this memoir was his father's 
son, and afforded every prospect of treading in his sire's steps ; 
for he may be said to have been scarcely ^out of his eggshell,' 
before we find him owning Liston and Marble Hill, with whom he 
did a fair share of business in the steeplechase line. But Sir Regi- 
nald had a soul above Selling Stakes, and Consolation Scrambles, 
and, aiming at higher game, he purchased from John Osborne Mis$ 
Euclid and Romping Girl. This proved a fortunate venture for him, 
as the latter, when running in Lord Westmoreland's name, after 
having been placed third for the Cesarewitch to Julius, carried off the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap, the Shrewsburv Cup, the Great Midland 
Handicap at Warwick, besides the Queen s Plates at Doncaster and 
Warwick. She is, moreover, at the present time one of the prominent 
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favourites for the Chester Cup, which is so shortly to be decided. 
That the son and heir of Sir Bellingham Graham should be a patron 
of the Noble Science may be deemed a foregone conclusion, and in 
the Beaufort Hunt, of which he is a member, and, from his close inti- 
macy with its noble Master, a constant patron, he has given unde- 
niable proof of his ardour for the Chase, and among the Buff and 
Blue there are none that play a more conspicuous part with hounds. 
And he was one of the Duke of Beaufort's Expeditionary Corps, 
which he formed some six ]rears back, for the purpose of killing 
wolves in the south of France, and which created such a sensation 
in that country, although a single wolf only rewarded the Beaufort 
hounds. As, next to hunting. Sir Bellingham preferred yachting to 
any other amusement, so his son has evinced the same partiality for 
the amusement ; and he is as well known at Cowes, as at New- 
market, although the Cygnet cannot bear comparison with the Flirt, 
which was his Other's crack vessel, and considered one of the clip- 
pers of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

Of Sir Bellingham Graham as a Master of Hounds, we may state, 
that he was nulii secundus^ at a time when giants may be said to have 
existed in the land. For he was contemporary with Osbaldeston, 
Sir Harry Goodricke, Mr. Musters, and Assheton Smith. During 
his career, he commenced with the Badsworth country, which 
he took ftom Mr. Musters, and hunted for two years. He 
then succeeded Mr. Osbaldeston in the Atherstone country, and, 
after a short time, he took the Pytchley, on the resignation of Sir 
Charles Knightley, and from thence he went to the Quom, where 
he had the largest subscription ever known to be paid to a M.F.H. 
From the Quom he went to the Albrighton, and he finally settled 
down in Shropshire. In all of these countries he showed extraordi- 
narv sport, and kept his fields in the most wonderful order, simply 
by nis own gentlemanly behaviour, which made it always a pleasure 
to hunt with him. As a judge of hounds he had no equal, as may 
be imagined, when Mr. Osbaldeston gave him eleven hundred 
pounds for twenty-five couple. And he may be said to have edu- 
cated some of the best hunting servants of the age, such as Joe 
Maiden, Will Staples, and Jack Wrigglesworth, all of whom were 
striking evidences of his tuition. Of horses, he knew as much as 
he did of hounds, and he may be termed an *• all-round judge,' for 
nothing came amiss to him, a hunter, a coach-horse, or a hack ; and 
when ne had the Quom, no one possessed so many good b^ 
horses. Many years before his death he had ceased all connection 
with the Turf, and the Sporting World. But he occasionally might 
be seen in the bow-window of Boodle's, with Mr. Maxse, Colonel 
Lowther, and one or two of his contemporaries, who belonged to a 
set of men who have now ceased to exist. Upon his model Sir 
Reginald Graham has moulded himself, and from his popularity with 
all classes in the Sporting World, we should say, with perfect success 
— so much so, indeed, we are induced to think he could not have 
adopted a happier Exemplar. 
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MORITURUS. 

Has it come to the worst ? Draw the pen through his name — 
Let him die as he lived — be there never a stain 

To bla2son disgrace on his scutcheon of fame, 
That deeply imprinted shall ever remain. 

Let it never be whispered that hunger for gold 

Retarded an instant the seal of his doom ; 
That into the hands of the Philistines sold 

He feasted the vampires who rifled his tomb ; 

That he lured to their fsLtCy like a ^se beacon-light, 
The victims who strove with the waves of despair ; 

Deluding a moment the mariner's sight, 
Then leaving his lost hopes to vanish in air. 

Vo — fondly as o'er our departed we mourn. 

And cherish the lineaments fading away ; 
We hasten the festering corse to inurn, 

Nor taint with its presence the sweetness of day. 

Engraven on brass are the records of grace, 

Unwritten the annals of infamy stand i 
What story of Thormanby's feme can efface 

The horror The Earl's recollections command ? 

The rose which has bowed her fair head to the rain. 
And wept all her petals, like tears, to the earth, 

No transient gleam can awaken again. 
No zephyr her glory renew from its birth. 

The pale scattered leaves ye may deftly embalm. 
And prison a while the last sweets of her breath ;• 

But vainly ye cherish each mouldering charm, 
And sickly and feint is the odour of death. 

Your hero is dead — let the curtain descend. 

Like a shroud o'er the features so ghastly and hard i 

No semblance of life should his ashes attend^ 
No folly his funeral honours retard. 

Far better his name, like a tale that is told. 

Should float on the waters of Lethe away ; 
And Pity the fleeting remembrance uphold 

Of all that was brightest and best in his day ) 

Than that Infemy's curse to his memory should cling, 
While bitter (Jontempt points the finger of scorn 

At deeds to which time no oblivion can bring ', 
A night which shall never be g^ddened by morn, 

Amphxon« 
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CURRANT JELLY. 

BY B. T. C. 

* Fccundae leporis sapiens sectaberis armos.* 

Whether the accomplished satirist who thus wrote of the art, among 
many other things, of carving a hare was inspired with a gourmet's 
point of view in selecting the ^ wing * — whether, indeed, the latter 
word may be accepted as a correct translation of the ultimate here- 
above quoted, or should, according to our modern ideas, give place 
to ^ thigh * — whether or not the poet participated in the vulgar notion 
of the day that hares were rather more masculine than feminine, 
but that they were always good eating, and had no close season — 
these are points on which we might perhaps have cobbled a £ur 
paper some ten years ago in the upper fifth, but which find us now 
a little past mark of mouth, and, to tell the truth, somewhat more 
indifferent from day to day. More readily would we speculate as to 
the probability of the excellent gentleman having kept a few couple 
of beagles on his Sabine farm, and enjoying an occasional brush with 
a* fox over the wild campagna — timber fences, doubtless, wholly 
imknown — a fSeature with regard to which Prince Napoleon and 
Mr. Knight must rejoice that they live in altered times. 

We have often heard it complained that, in the more numerous 
and fashionable devoteeism accorded to foxhunting, harriers do not 
quite receive their due share of recognition, and are but inadequately 
expounded as a large and important branch of the field-sports of 
Great Britain. Authors of every degree have poured forth prose and 
verse in the apparently inexhaustible subject of ' the chase.' The 
ereat *• Nimrod ' himself dedicated his best pamphlet, of ^ Quarterly * 
nme, imder this very title, to the wearers of scarlet — ^ all that ' (as 
the auctioneers would say) series of pleasant stories, of which we can 
now, alas I hope for no more, so amusingly told by Mr. Surtees, so 
inimitably illustrated by John Leech, are for the greater part drawn 
in bvour of the M. F. H. — anon a quondam Master of the Pytchley, 
and a Regius Professor at Cambridge, each in their charming novels 
make the very cry of foxhounds echo in our ears — while, with Beck- 
ford's thougnts in the past school, and Scrutator's in the present, 
the ^ science of foxhunting ' can complain of no dearth of prophets. 
Yet, with the exception ofan *• extraordinarily good day ' with, let us 
say, the Due d'Aumale or Mr. Everett, how rarely do we see a word 
in print in the interests of harriers ! Not, indeed, that concoctions of 
this sort are always to be accepted without a margin, or that, on the 
contrary, their absence denotes that there has come to pass nothing 
worth telling i but it seems strange that hounds, which now-a-days 
undoubtedly show by far the greatest amount of sport, in the truest 
and most legitimate sense of the word hunting y should receive such 
comparatively slight patronage either at the covert side or in the 
columns of the sporting journals. Who ever heard, for instance, of 
a special commissioner being told ofF to an establishment of currant 
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jellies, though the readers of ' Baily ' know well enough that these 
learned and agreeable gentlemen often find their way to foxhunting 
quarters which, for breeding of hounds, kennel management, general 
turn-out, and sport in thifield^ could not hold a candle to many a well- 
appointed pack of harriers ? And is it not the fact, that when we 
hear or speak of a ^ hunting man ' in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, we do not intend or understand it — at least few of us would 
do so — ^as being predicable of any one who only joined in the pursuit 
of puss ? 

Yet if we turn to the annual kennel list published by the *• Field,' 
we see the list of harriers by no means very greatly in a minority of 
their more feshionable rivals ; while if we include numberless other 
bond fide packs which send up no * field-state,' and are perhaps 
scarcely heard of twenty miles from home, to say nothing of a host 
of little-goes all over the country, there appears an array with which 
nothing can compete in the way of numbers, and with regard to 
which, this hct being placed beyond dispute, we can but inquire the 
cause of their occupying so second-rate a position in the scale of 
venerie. We seem here to have two propositions : — on the one 
hand, a vast number of people, with a proportionate amount of 
horses, servants, and all sorts of ^ plant,' representing a considerable 
quorum of the sporting population of these islands, breeding and 
drafting their establishments with the greatest care, hunting often 
three and four days a week, frequently in the most charming 
countries, under the most favourable circumstances, and with every- 
thing done, where the menage is of the first water, in very feultless 
and tip-top style indeed. And yet so modest a reputation does this 
species of hunting, with which so many are content, season after 
season, command, that by no possibility, as it seems to us, could it 
ever be elevated to the rank of a national pastime, or be placed on 
even terms with the chase of the fox. Let us suppose — for in these 
days it is well to anticipate any eventuality — let us suppose that in 
the disturbance of affairs that would ensue on the accession to power 
of a more than ordinarily democratic and revolutionary government, 
some one should carry a bill, being supported by a certain section of 
the community, to put a stop to the preservation of foxes, or indeed 
to extirpate them altogether, after the manner of the wolves in former 
years— can we believe that men who have hitherto been accustomed 
to foxhounds would find themselves satisfied with the sudden substi- 
tution of what they now do not care to go near, and that, in fiict, 
hare-hunting would assume the principal position among the field- 
sports of the United Kingdom ? We trow not. And the reason 
why it has so little hold upon the mind and affections of going men 
is, its essential tameness — it has no dash. 

We have no fear whatever of being misinterpreted or misunder- 
stood by the most sanguine M. H.^ or of appearing to cast a slight 
upon a sport which is conducive to the happiness and enjoyment of 
an infinity of good men and true. Nay, we can even confidently 
appeal to them, and ask whether they do not in their inmost hearts 
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feel that the more they hunt hare, the more they want to hunt fox ? 
Will they not confess to a fondness for an outlyer, and to a thrill of 
pleasure at a genuine tally ? Do they not yearn for something wilder 
than the finding of a poor creature crouching in her form, the getting 
her away, if possible, without a view, the frequent chopping, ana 
then, after being fairly settled to the scent, and going rieht away 
without a turn tor perhaps a mile, everything looking propitious for a 
good thing — then, horror of horrors ! to see her, without rhyme or 
reason, come lopping back into the very same field with the hounds, 
or else jumping up in front of them, and spoiling all the nose-work^ 
by making every hound chase his game with no more appearance of 
ever havmg run by scent than Master M^Grath or Bab at the 
Bowster. 

* Poor is the triumph of the timid hare/ 

And fiew thistlewippers will disagree with us when we say that 
the most brilliant thine of the season falls not a little short of that 
completeness which should be the ambition of every huntsman 
when the finale takes place, and he sees his hounds run into what 
has always seemed to us one of the most distressing sights that can 
be witnessed — a beaten hare. 

Much as may be alleged in &vour of harrier-craft, it amounts in 
the main to very little. Men may plume themselves upon pos- 
sessing it; but even those (and there are many) who are most 
entitled to do so will acknowledge the utter uncenainty attending, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, a cast for a hare. Perhaps this 
cannot be fairly understood without watching her running from some 
bvourable hill-top, the not infrequent post of observation of wary 
hare-hunters ; and then as she tacks and twists and turns in the vale 
below, meshes backwards and forwards in and out of the same field, 
runs up and down a furrow, and in other ways, as it has been not 
inaptly termed, ^ makes her works,' it will be difficult to decide 
whether stupidity or cunning has most to do with these inexplicable 
antics; but we shall certainly learn to see the hopelessness of 
attempting to help the hounds to unravel such labyrinths. 

The fact is that there is no science in hare-huntins. The only 
science is of a negative kind, and that is to leave the hounds alone. 
It is, as we have before remarked, in the absolute bunting qualities 
of this breed of hounds, in their keenness of nose, their pertinacity 
and their patience, that their true charm consists — and whether they 
are bred to be fifteen inches high, or as in some countries where 
there are stone walls to get over, or stony-hearted fields to get away 
from, twenty-three, it matters little, so lone as they do their work 
more suo — ^and if they cannot always find their own game, at least 
show themselves able to hunt and kill it without aid or interference. 

If a flashy, lift-expecting pack of foxhounds is to be denounced, of 
all things must harriers that are encouraged to get their heads up be 
the greatest incongruity and burlesque on hunting ; and men who 
love to see hounds work will be more inclined to be wroth with them 
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for doing so than with the less self-reliant and sagacious foxhound. 
There are indeed some countries where the conditions are so favour- 
able to harriers that the most fastidious men for straight-going and 
pace are satisfied — ^where hounds seldom go out without excellent 
sport, and where the hares seem only to want to grow their scuts 
longer to be mistaken for a real greyhound fox. This pleasant but 
exceptional state of things is not, however, by any means indis- 
pensable to the enjoyment of a great deal of sport ; and it is good to 
think of the multitudes of people who, through the medium of 
harriers, are enabled to see so much hunting at a comparatively small 
expense, and with little of the complications and troubles that are 
inseparable from foxhounds. More especially would we beg to 
recommend it to that class of eauestrians for whom the &mous Dick 
Christian used to say (why, we nave no idea), that the RufFord Hunt 
(which is not to be a thing of the past) was particularly suited, 
namely, the ladies. 

It is often urged that harriers are a useful preliminary to a Master 
of foxhounds, whether he handle the latter himself or not ; but, 
except perhaps for becoming familiar with hounds generally, there is 
not much in the comparison. The two sorts of hounds are so 
essentially and widely different, that it can but rarely happen that 
the same man can throw himself into both with equal fiicility ; and 
if a huntsman is not part and parcel of his pack, they are better 
without him. 

There is, however, one reason why harriers may be looked upon 
with gratitude by hunting men. Their popularity with formers, who 
are ever ready to see them on their land, and who indeed are in 
numbers of cases the proprietors of a little ' cry,' goes far to disprove 
the unceasing charges brought against the pink of damages to fences 
and wheat. And if occupiers can welcome the presence of a field of 
green-coats, who find their hares, run and kill them, often within a 
radius of a mile, pounding in the course of an ordinary day twenty 
times over the same ground, they may fairly be expected to tolerate 
any visitation in the shape of hounds. 



THE WARD UNION HUNT. 

{DeMoaUd^ hy pemUsnon^ to Mrs, Leonard Morrogh,) 
BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

There are flowers on the earth, there are gems in the sea : 
There's the pearl and the ruby — the lily, the rose ; 

But the emerald green is the jewel for me. 

And the shamrock's the dearest of posies that grows. 

For the flower and the gem are combined in the sward ] 

That gives pleasure and pace to a run with the Ward. 

Oh ! the harrier makes music that's sweet to the ear, 
And the note of the fox-hound rings home to the brain. 
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But the sport we love best is a spin with the deer. 

O'er the pick of the pasture — the pride of the plain, | 



Where the men of the Hunt, and the men of the sword, 
Are at work with their spurs to ride up to the Ward. 

Not a moment to lose if you'd share in the fun, 

Of a gate or a gap not a sign to be seen. 
Ere the dancers are readv the ball has begun 

To the tune, if you lice it, of * Wearing the Green ;* 
For a horse may be grassed, and his rider be floored 
In a couple of shakes, when they start with the Ward. 

^ Now loose him ! — now lift him ! Your soul, what a place !' 
An embankment between, and a vawner each side. 

What delivered us over alone was tne pace. 

Never spare when you're ^ on an engagement * to ride ! 

For the whip must be drawn, and the flanks must be scored. 

If you're called on in earnest to live with the Ward. 

Then forward ! The hounds are still fleeting away. 

How they drive for a scent, how they press for a view ! 
Now they nave it ! and strain at the flanks of their prey, 

As he scuds by Dunshaughlin, and on to Kilrue; 
While the field are beat ofF, from the lout to the lord. 
For the tail of a comet's a joke to the Ward. 

The boldest are baffled, the best are outpaced ; ^ 
For wreckers and ropes at each fence there's a call. 

What with riders dismounted, and horses disgraced, 
You'd think not a leap was left in us at all. 

But these humours your bard hasn't breath to record, 

For disasters come thick in a run with the Ward. 

Like &iries we whirl by the Fairy-house. See, 

They are down in the gripe, and the mare's on the man ! 

But a voice cometh up from the deep, and, says he, 
* It's pretendin' ye are ! Sure ye're schaming it. Fan !* 

So we leave them, in hopes they may soon be restored. 

There's no time to look back in a run with the Ward. 

At the finish, how few are there left in the game ! 

And the few that are left are well pleased to be there. 
But an Irishman rides for the sport, not the fiime \ 

And it's little he'll trouble, and less that he'll care 
For the stakes, when the pieces are swept from the board. 
It's diversion he likes. So he hunts with the Ward. 

Then success to the Master ! More power, and long life ! 

Success to his horses, his hounds, and his men ! 
And the brightest of davs to his fair lady-wife ! 

May she lead us, anci beat us, again and again ! 
Thus from Sorrow we'll borrow all Fate can afford. 
And with Morrogh to-morrow we'll hunt with the Ward ! 



\ 
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XII. — A CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT OF THE FAMOUS MATCH FOR 
A HUNDRED A SIDE BETWEEN DOCTOR SUTTON's BAY HORSE, 
KELPIE, AND REGINALD WOODRIDGE ESQUIRE's CHESNUT 
MARE, BLOUZELINDA, WILL BE FOUND IN THIS CHAPTER ', 
TOGETHER WITH OTHER MATTERS RELEVANT TO AND ARISING 
FROM THAT ENTHRALLING EVENT. 

^ Mat, they tell me thy maisther's gannin' tee ride a match wi' 

* that Woodridge, o* Shipley,' said umpire John Golightly, to our 
friend Crisp, on the morning after the bills were published. Crisp 
was jogging home with Kelpie's stable-companion. Widow Malone, 
after treating her to a canter over the course. 

* And they nobbut tell thou what's true. Jack,' replied Matthew, 
with appropriate gravity. 

* Verra good. Now harks' thou. Mat — there's naebody aboot — 
^ I'm summat hard up just noo ; but I mun back the Doctor if he 
^ has a chance. Has he ?' 

* Yes.' 

* Rosy ?• 
, *No.^ 

* Why what's thou been aboot, Mat ?' asked Golightly, opening 
his eyes to the fullest extent, in sheer wonderment. ^ Didn't they 
^ ask thy advice, afore making the match ? how, that thou didn't crab 

* it right off ?' 

Briefly, but gloomily. Crisp related the legend of the wager ; in- 
dignantly, and not briefly, commented on the artful dodge of Mr. 
Patrick Ryan. Golightly spared not his condolence — nor proofs of 
his native prudence. 

' Friendship is friendship, Matthew, but niver a friend in the wide 
' world wad persuade me to back owt that hadn't a chance. That 
' yap, Essom, — he is our secretary, thou sees. Mat, and I'm in a 
' manner bound to be civil to him, — offered to lay me two to one 
^ again' the Doctor. I dinnot think, after what thou's tell'd me, that 
^ thy maisther's gotten much prospect of pulling it off: but I shall 
' tak' Essom's two to one nane the less. Accidents '11 happen i' 
^ steeplechasin' as weel as i' cricket, and mebby there'll be sike 'n a 

* thing as hedgin' to a profit on the day.' 

* Please thyscl'. Jack,' rejoined Crisp, * please thysel'. We can 
*• ride a bit, remember ; and we'se try all we knaw. Dinnot forget 
« that.' 

* All right. I shall tak' his two to one. Ta, ta ! — Oh ! isn't 
^ that the nag he means to run ?' 

' Noa !' replied Crisp, in a tone the least bit contemptuous. * This 
' is't mear. He can give her a stean and a beatin' — ony distance !' 
' Why, thou dissent saay so f He can, can he ? — Then I shall 

* tak' that Essom's two to one. Ta, ta !' 

vol. XVI. — NO. III. 2 B 
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And Mr. John Golightly straightway proceeded to the establish- 
ment of the Leviathan of Heatherthorp, there to book two to one 
against Kelpie — in crowns. It is peradventure needless to remark 
that the stone and a beating to which Crisp had so nonchalantly ad- 
verted existed solely in his fertile brain ; it was literally a flight of 
fiincy. Kelpie and the mare had never been tried together since they 
came into the Doctor's possession ; but Mat plainly saw (or fancied 
he saw, which amounted to the same thing) that it was not impro- 
bable his master would Ml a victim to the machinations of Ryan and 
company, so he made up his mind to a little scheming on his own 
account, with the laudable intention of worsting the conspirators at 
their own game. Mr. Arthur was too honourable for 'em, but not 
he I Only wait. He knew intuitively that Golightly would chaff* 
Essom — after the Leviathan had booked the bet — and he cunningly 
suspected ' it would come out ' in the course of the wordy encounter, 
that Kelpie could give Molly Malone one-and-twenty pounds (Jack 
would never stop short at a stone!) and beat her out of sight! 
Making the utmost allowance for the unbelief of ' the talent ' assem- 
bled within the walls of the local subscription rooms, Mr. Golightly's 
mild assertion would, he was sure, make Kelpie a better favourite. 
When the price shortened. Crisp would be prepared with another 
card, and — another ; so that, win the match or lose it, he would touch 
some of their coin. Of that he was resolved. 

The little fiction which Crisp had contrived was promulgated, as 
he conjectured, by Golightly * with illustrations and additions i* and it 
produced the anticipated effect. Kelpie became a better fiivourite. 
The Leviathan declined now to offer more than seven to four against 
the Doctor's champion. Crisp chuckled when he heard of this change 
in the bettine, and felt strongly tempted to saunter down to the Sur- 
single Arms himself, for the purpose of adding still further to the per- 
plexity of Mr. Daniel Essom and his speculative following. On 
mature consideration, however, he decided to remain away; he 
might — there was no telling — be drawn into saying more than was 
prudent, and anyhow it would be better to keep his whip still until 
the Doctor's return to Heatherthorp. 

• Touching whose absence there were many rumours, and some of 
them not very wide of the actual truth ; for latterly his reputa- 
tion as a sportsman had in some sort overborne his right to be 
deemed ^ a good young gentleman ' (the appellation originally be- 
stowed by Miss rriscilTa Cardmums), while it nearly equalled his 
celebrity as a medical practitioner. Barjona, egged on by Essom, 
made it his business to call upon Robson at the surgery to inquire 
about the case that had called Doctor Sutton from Heatherthorp. 
It would have been more conducive to the comfort of the man 
of frigid morals and rigid collars if he had stopped at home. 
Amiable Mr. Robson was simplicity itself. He knew as much about 
the real, cause of the Doctor's departure as Barjona; and he sus- 
pected nothing. Accordingly when the Quaker, ungratefiilly de- 
clining to indulge Mr. Robson (who naturally suspected he had com^ 
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for advice) with a sight of his tongue, put the question which Essom 
had inspired, Mr. Robson simply repeated the answer his principal 
had provided. A voluminously technical description of an imaginary 
malady, and a similarly fanciful enumeration , in professional phrase- 
ology, of the remedies that had been vainly applied — both bewildering 
beyond expression to Barjona — were all that estimable member of the 
people called Quakers got for his meddling. Yes, Mr. Robson gave 
him some advice. This was more disconcerting than he would have 
cared to own. Barjona never felt so much ' above himself as he 
had done when he put his foot inside the surgery ; now he was quite 
ill ! He turned suddenly on his heel, thereby bringing Mr. Robson's 
well-intentioned professional homily to an abrupt termination, and it 
was only the recollection of what he owed to society — ^that is to say, 
the Society of Friends — which prevented his giving utterance to a 
Friendly equivalent to a good rousing expletive. Ill ! he never was 
better in his life. Ill ! 

Crisp saw the Quaker enter the surgery, and, as he had not had 
an opportunity of exchanging a word with him since the morning 
Teddy O'Toole (otherwise, and subject to the approval of the 
monthly meeting, John Woolman) ran away and pitched the per- 
spiring Quaker upon a certain savourv mound — ^as hereinbefore 
thrillingly described — ^he thought he would just have a snack at him 
as he came out. 

^ Thy master remains absent longer than was anticipated, Matthew/ 
remarked the Quaker, in what may be termed the interrogatory 
manner. 

* Does he, now ?' responded Crisp, promptly. 
« Doesn't he ?' 

* Depends upon what )re anticipated, Mr. Barjona. For my part 
^ I have never troubled my head about it. But then I doan't need 

* him ; how ill you look, though ! That hunter o* yours is ower 

* mony for ye, sir. But what am I talking about ? I hear you are 

* going to subscribe to the H.H. Now that's hearty, and liberal. 

* Did you know about our match ? I suppose you'll have a bit on ; I 

* am sure Mr. Arthur would back you if you entered Teddy O'Toole 

* in the Wimple Cup, and steered him yersel' ! Now there's ' 

But the Quaker had vanished ; driven from the field by a tongue 
that, on the topic with which it slily dealt, was more caustic than his 
own* In his heart Barjona banned the hour when, in view of his too 
rapidly augmenting rotundity, he was waited upon by Ryan and 
Teddy O'Toole, and resolved to witch the world with noble horse- 
manship. 

That night saw Crisp at the railway station awaiting the arrival of 
his master and Kelpie. He had ridden over beside the driver of the 
Sursingle omnibus, and had presented that cross-grained but sporting 
handler of the ribbons with what he was pleased to term * the straight 

* tip ' about the forthcoming match. The driver was happy. He 
comported himself accordingly ; and his weather-mottled visage, as 
^ as it could express anything, tol4 the world of Heatherthorp that 

' 2 B 3 
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the proud possessor ^ knew somethine/ It is true that he knew 
nothing at all ; but Crisp had bidden him keep his money until the 
day ; was not that significant ? He had only to say, when he returned 
to the kitchen fire o? the Sursingle, that he had had Doctor Sutton's 
man on the box all the way to the station ; that they had talked 
about nothing but the match ; — ^to thereupon mutter something about 
reserving his investment until the day ; and to sapiently shake his 
head, in order to convince his hearers that he was a very well-informed 
person indeed — in the confidences of the Sutton stable at the very 
least. 

^ Look sharp with that horse-box there !' cried the station-master, 
as the last train elode into the station. ^ We are five minutes late. 
' Good evening, Doctor Sutton. I hope I see you well, sir.' 

' Perfectly well, I thank you. Ah ! Crisp, continued he. In a 
cordial tone, ^ you will look to Kelpie. Mr. Heston here — ^you know 
him — will lend you a hand. Anything new ?' 

' Barjona's called to see you. They only lay seven to four again' 
^ you. But they'll lay more yet,' he added to himself. 

^ Ah I I shall patronize the 'bus. Shall see you for a minute 

* before you go to bed.' 

The Doctor took an inside seat of the omnibus, and Crisp, accom- 
panied by Mr. Heston (who was no other than the famous school- 
master under whom Kelpie's steeple-chase education had been per- 
fected) looked after the horse-box, which — as on a former never-to- 
be-forgotten occasion— contained a couple of nags. 

* Whew!' whistled the somewhat amazed Matthew, when the 
pair had been safely landed and stood side by side. ^ I couldn't ha 
' thowt it.' 

* What are you whistling and muttering for here ?' growled Mr. 
Heston, evidently not favourably impressed with the first ebullition 
of Crisp's peculiar humour. * Can't you twig we're not by oursels ? 

* Wait till we get outside.' 

Not another word did Crisp utter ; and the station-master, porters, 
and telegraph clerk — speculators to a man — together with a tall 
angular individual who might be a bagman and who spoke with a 
brogue, had to take their several ways, unenlightened as to the cause 
of Crisp's whistle of surprise. The brief warning of Mr. Heston 
they hsul not heard. 

* Here, let me give you a leg up,' said Heston, when they got 
outside the station. 

* No, not on this — I ' 

^ Jump up ! and do keep that silly awd tongue of yours between 

* your teeth, will yer ? Never mmd me, I can manage. This is 
' the road to He'thorp, isn't it ?' 

Crisp nodded assent. Speechless as ^ the dumb old servitor ' who 
steered ' the lily maid Elaine ' to the court of Arthur was he now : 
speechless and grumpy. 

* Come on, then 5 we can talk by-and-by.' 

Crisp again nodded, and the pair trotted gently off, inspected by 
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Station-master, porters, telegraph-clerk, and bagman-looking stranger, 
the latter of whom, in his obvious thirst for equine knowledge, had 
allowed the omnibus to depart without him. They rode on without 
exchanging a word, or altering the pace, until they reached the top 
of the hill beyond the bridge that crosses the Wimple — a spot the 
reader has haply not forgotten — ^where Mr. Heston pulled up. 
^ Now, Crisp,' said he, encouragingly, * you can speak.' 

* I ha 'nowt to say,' responded Matthew, surlily. 

* Come, come,' retorted Heston, * you musn't begin to show 

* temper ! that's a fool's game, when there's nowt to be got by it. 
^ A precious fine pal you are, to jib when you're wanted to collar the 

* hill. Have they squared you, Matthew, my boy, that you want to 
^ plav into their hands ?' 

^ oquared me !' he exclaimed, with a look of sovereign contempt. 

* Let 'em try it on !' 

* Ha, ha !' laughed Heston, * it looks like it.' 

* Never mind,' rejoined Crisp, sulkily. 

* But I do mind, my old pippin ; because we must pull together. 

* First of all, tell me if you know what horse you're across.' 

^ No ; but I can tell what horse I'm not across.' 

* You can ; and that is—' 
' Kelpie.' 

* No !' exclaimed Heston, his ruddy face broadening with a grin 
of mischievous import, * and what else have you discovered, Mr. 

* Crisp ? Now be careful,' he added, adopting the manner of a cross- 
examining Q.C., ' be careful, sir, if you are not on your oath !' 

' Why, rve fand out this, Mr. Heston — where you gat him or 
' how he is bred I dinnot knaw — but the nag I have hod on noo 

* is as like Kelpie as ivir he can be ! Two cherries fi'a 't saame 
^ branch couldn't be mair alike. I don't think there's another man 

* 1' this country, barrin Mr. Arthur and me — and happen yoursel', for 
' yeVe studied them together, could tell 't difference.' 

* That will do, witness,' rejoined Heston in the forensic manner, 
and gleefully withal, * you may stand down. — Mat, my lad, if thee 

* thinks the nag thou'rt on so much like Kelpie here, they'd never 
^ tumble to the difference up yonder, eh ?' and he pointed in the 
direction of the town of Heatherthorp. 

* Never, but ' 

^ Stop a bit. From what I've heard about Blouzelinda, I think 
^ Kelpie is just about good enough to do her at the weights. But 

* that's not everything. We must have a bit of money out of 

* them.' 

« That's it !' • 

* And I fancy I see my way to getting it. You saw that three- 
^ cornered Irishman-^him witn the red nose and whiskers to match 
' at the railway station ?' 

Crisp nodded. 

* That's a pal of Mr. Clever Ryan's. He's got some money to 
^ lay against Kelpie. He rode in the same compartment as me. 
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^ He told me he was in the Irish linen line, and asked me if I knew 
^ a Misther Essom who lived in Heatherthoq). Crisp, Essom 

* hasn't added another branch to his trade, eh V 

'No/ 

' This schaming broth of a bhoy must be looked afther,' pro- 
ceeded Heston, mimicking the brogue of the designing stranker* 
' Depend upon it, he's Ryan's commissioner. We must have Inm 
^ on the bounce. And now look here. The Doctor has given me 
' fiill permission to work this little business as / like. You go on 
' home with Devilsldn and put him up just as you would Kelpie—* 
' don't make a face at it ; d'jre think I'd leave Kelpie a minute ! 
' and weWl stop at the Stork and Castle, where I am known. You 
' see what I mean ?' 

Crisp signified an uncheerful assent : the idea of parting with 
Kelpie went sadly against the grain. 

' We'll have it got up for them to-morrow — my Irish friend will 
' probably stop at the Stork and Castle : I recommended him. I 
' shall tell him that there's to be a sort of trial in the morning. — 

* Very well: I'll turn out with Kelpie, in my clothing; you with 

* Devilskin ' — Crisp's &ce lengthened at this — * and I should not 

* wonder if DesiUkin was beaten by twenty lengths. If that does not 

* set 'em a task, we must break Devilskin — I mean Kelpie — down, 
' th6 morning before the race ; we can manage that easily enough 
' beforehand, with a white handkerchief spotted with red ink — 
' or a cut finger, which is better. Now we imderstand each 

* other.' 

Crisp could not speak, his heart was too fiill. He gripped the 
hand of his fellow-conspirator — he looked him fiill in the fiice — he 
winked. 'Twas a powerful contraction of the dexter eyelids, and 
it spoke libraries. They rode on in silence, for they understood 
each other. 

They were not the only plotters who that night compared notes 
about the match. Outside the borough boundaries, by the side 
of the river Wimple, two figures might be seen, deeply engaged in 
conversation. We have long known one of these 5 we have met 
the other to-night for the first time. Listen. 

' And so you think, Mr. Macarthy, that it is " a moral " for the 
mare?' 

^ Indade I do, Misther Essom — ^that is, my friend Royan thinks 
< so, and shouldn't he know now ?' 

' Just so ; just so. Then we must get his money on, somehow ; 

* but I am afraid we shall have to lay stiffish odds. However, — 
^ you will not show at the Sursingle to-night, I suppose ? I fancy 

* you'd better not. I will go and see what's moving. Look in in 
^ the morning and give us the office about the rough up.' 

* And would I foil ye, now, Misther Essom ?' 

They returned to Heathcrthorp immediately afterwards, Mr. 
Macarthy to his quarters at the Stork and Castle, to be crammed 
like a Christmas turkey by Machiavellian Mr. Heston, and Mr. 
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Daniel Essoin to Martin Sillery's — by the back way — increasedly 
anxious * to lay a fair price ' against Kelpie. 

It was well for Matthew Crisp and John Goh'ghtly, likewise 
plotting on the bankside without the boundaries of the borough, that 
the hairdresser and his coadjutor did not run against them ; well for 
both couples of conspirators, for a discovery would have been 
awkward. 

^ See Leeson, and Dale, and Emsden King, and tell 'em how the 
^ land lies. They will be able to get the money on quiet enough 
^ next Wednesday, just six days fra this, and the day before the 
^ meeting begins. There'll be heaps of Shipley folk here up at 

* market day.' 

* All reet. Mat.' 

* And they're not to mind what they hear about Kelpie being 
^ beaten in his trial ; or aboot his brekking down. He 'se mebby 

* dee baith afore 't day. When there is a screw loose I'll let 'em 
^ knaw quick enough.' 

* All reet, Mat.' 

^ Nooy baud thee ways to Sillery's and shut Essom if he offers 

* mair than two to one.' 

' All reet.' 

' Keep thy eye — baith eyes— ^on an Irish feller who'll mebby be 

* wi' Essom.' 

* I will' 

Still plotting, but of another description. Timothy Wilson, Esq., 
who had retired to his study to read Tas was his custom after k 
strictly family dinner), leaving the girls to amuse themselves as 
best they might, was sound asleep ; a condition which bespoke 
a contented mind, and a capacity for speedily mastering Pro- 
fessor Carbonifero's celebrated paper on the adulteration of bone- 
manures little short of wonderful. The girls were about as keenly 
wakeful as two young ladies with a relish for mischief, and a taste 
for correct intrigue, could possibly be. Their chosen retreat was 
Kate's little room — well, boudoir j if you like the word better — 
where there was a bright fire, and not the least prospect of an 
intruder more formidable than Burroughes. The lamp was out 
(what was the use of lighting it to talk ? Sylvia said), and Kate and 
her friend sat on the hearthrug, and cosily took the bright fire into 
their confidences. 

' So they are both coming, you see, Syl,' observed Kate, musingly, 

* and, to speak vulgarly, my dear, — there'll be a row.' 

* Why ? This is not the age of pinking — or at least this isn't 
' the country for it. Gentlemen don't riddle each other with bullets 
' in their host's drawing-room ; and you surely don*t expect your 

* Doctor to pull off his coat and invite Mr. Woodridge — I rather pity 
' that young gentleman — to remove his, do you ?' 

' How can you be so foolish, Sylvia i t did not mean that. I 

* meant ' 

' To say that if Mr. Woodridge loses this match, or me versdy he 
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and Doctor Sutton will, with malice prepense, enter into a pleasant 
little discussion over your father's hospitable board immediately the 
ladies retire. What do you teke your affianci for? An idiot? 
Isn't it his policy to conciliate your dear perverse papa ?' 

' I suppose you are right, Sylvia j you generally are — indoors ; but 
I wish it were over.' 

' Wish away, my love j it's sure to be eventful, and you must be 
ready for anv emergency ; for if I interpret our delightful Doctor 
aright, he is becoming desperate. Nothing would surprise me 
less than to see him attempt to take the castle — I mean your papa 
and yourself — by storm.' 

' Sylvia !' 

^ You need not make such big eyes over it : I am serious. Our 
arrangements are as perfect as we can make them, thank goodness i 
If I mistake not, we have not undertaken more than we can accom- 
plish (always keep within your resources in party-giving, is a maxim 
worthy of Tupper), so keep up your heart. We honour Sir Harry 
Sursingle with our presence on the Thursday ; he honours the Place 
with his august presence on the Friday, to take part in a heavy 
dinner, a carpet-dance, a charade, — no, to witness a charade ; he 
comes and his party come with him.' 

' Although I am the hostess, Sylvia, darling, what would I have 
done without you ?' 

' Done ? — nothing. You are in love. Hope deferred, and so forth. 
You will be a cipher in this ancestral hall (by the way, is it ances- 
tral ?) on Friday next, perhaps worse than a cipher. But shall I 
desert you in your hour of trial ? No !' 

The interview ended, as their interviews generally did, by Kate 
kissing her eccentric friend, and telling her she was ^ a strange girl/ 

^ Pray don't enter into a long rigmarole about what Heston means 

* to do. He has my full permission to do what he likes, and so you 
' and he had best pull together. I just wanted to tell you not to 
^ forget to back Kelpie whenever you have a chance of getting on at 

* a decent price. Oh — and if any of my friends ask how I am, say 
^ you fancy I am not so well as I should be. Say, I am iwfuUy 

* thin : which is quite true, Mat, for I have been trainine a bit And 

* I shan't be offended if you shake your head and wish I was i trifle 
' stronger. Do you understand ?' 

* Do I NOT !' Mat exclaimed, significantly. 

* Wonderful what sense Mr. Arthur has — ^when he likes,* added 
Crisp, mediutively, as the Doctor turned his back. ' He's bent on 
' winning this time — evidently. Poor owd Kelpie ! I wonder kow 

* he gets on at the Stork and Castle ? I'd rayther he'd been in his 

* own snug stall.' Crisp heaved a sigh. ' I mun put up wi't, I s«p- 

* pose ; I mun put up wi't. Noo let s see and mak' his double cou- 

* fortable for the night. Astonishing how like Kelpie he is. Coulda't 

* ha' believed it. Come ower, owd Devilskin ! Surprisin' likeness. 

* Poor owd Kelp ! I wonder if Heston understands his little ways V 

Mr. Macarthy'8 interior was thoroughly whiskey-proof j although 
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he had * kept it up * with Mr. Heston until far beyond the hour of 
retiring observed by the inmates of the Stork and Castle, he rose 
before the Boots and sallied forth, just as Heston, on Kelpie, was dis- 
appearing round the comer of a by-street that afforded a short cut to 
the road which leads to the racecourse. There was not a soul astir 
at that end of the town, and as he could not distinguish what was 

foing on at the other, he was unaware of the advent of Crisp, on 
)evilskin, — likewise en route to the course. The * three-cornered 
^ Irishman,' as Heston had somewhat irreverently termed him, made 
his way as if by instinct to the best place for witnessing the spin, but, 
to his embarrassment, when he had taken up a snug but commanding 
position, he found he was not alone. The fact was John Golightly, 
although he knew the result of the trial beforehand, had been unable 
to resist the opportunity of seeing how the Doctor's horse took his 
fences. 

^ Good mornin', sir,' said Jack, aloud — and, to himself, * this is 

* the Irishman Crisp said I had to look after-^yes, it's him for a 

* himdred !* 

* Good mornin',' replied Mr. Macarthy. 

* We're baith on t'saame arrand,' proceeded Jack ; * they're going 

* to try 'em.' 

And he pointed cabalistically to the two nags, by this time canter^ 
ing up to the start for the steeple-chase course. 

* D'ye moind the waights, now ?' asked Macarthy. 

* I dinnot. But if Kelpie's beaten — keep down, or they^l see you 

* —I hedge iviry penny of my money. They're ofF[' 

Spare the chronicler, in prospect of the great event so near at hand, 
the necessity of following the pair stride by stride through their hum- 
bugging rough-up. Devilskin was beaten many a length j could not 
act at all during the last half-mile j and Golightly, cursing his luck, 
left the Irishman to make the best he could of the trial. Essom was 
waiting for him, and ^ the tip ' he brought would have been altoge- 
ther reassuring but for one thing. Mr. Macarthy was not the only 
witness of Kelpie's ignominious defeat : Golightly had seen it — the 
whole town would know before noon. 

' We shall have to lay three to one on Blouzelinda. I don't like 

* doing it. Fd sooner take it. Only, as you say, it is such a cer- 
« tainty.' 

That night, at the Sursingle, Emsden King partook of champagne ; 
he was not so very far gone. Oh dear no ! In the exuberance of 
his heart he offered to back his friend Doctor Sutton ' for anything 
in reason.' 

* One of th' besht cricketersh in t' Northridin', bar none ! What 

* do I care about this — this trial ? Here, will anybody — is there 

* anybody game enough t — t — to lay me four to one 'gainst Doctor 
' Shutton's horse i I'll take three to one. What ! will none of you 

* lay ?' 

* Yes, oi will I' suddenly exclaimed Mr. Macarthy, who happened 
to be present. He would have shot Mr. King before; but he 
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feared, as that enthusiastic yeoman was in his cups, the bet would 
hardly be deemed valid. Essom whispered him it would be all rightt 
and therefore he spoke. ^ You can have three ponies.' 

« Done.* 

' Three fifties ?' 

* Done again, sir. One hundedanfifty golden sovereigns to fifty 
< ditto — Doctor Suttonsh horse Kelpie,' muttered Mr. King, as he 
slowly entered the wager. ' And your name ish * 

' Macarthy, sorr, — Dennis Macarthy. Misther Essom here knows 
^ me— or shall we stake the money with the landlord V 

' Cert*nly not. Your name is shfficient, if Mr. Essom says it's 
all risht.' Essom nodded, and the bet was made valid. 

The succeeding day some more of the Doctor's, that is to say the 
stable's, money was invested, chiefly in driblets, partly by Crisp and 
partly by Leeson ; the victim being Mr. Macarthy's commissioner 
Essom, whose book, had the * laying ' portion of it been his, would 
have occasioned him no little uneasiness. Then Essom must have 
a bit on of his own (he meditated), they said it was such a good 
thing ; why, they told him that even if Kelpie was all right, Blouze- 
linda could afford to fall down — ^and then win ! But he could hardly 
make up his mind to lay such odds, and it was likely to be worse on 
the day when the Shipley puddlers and blast-furnace men backed the 
mare ; as back her they certainly would, if they had to lay as much 
as twenty to one. It was a new |ame for him, this laying threes to 
one on an]rthing ; and he did not half like it, although the money was 
not his. Yet Essom considered this the very best thing he ever 
knew in his life I 

The trainer's ruse had wrought admirably, and he rubbed hands 
over its success with Crisp. There would be no occasion to ^ break 
* Kelpie down ;' for the odds they were laying on Blouzelinda were 
quite as big as Crisp and Heston desired, under the circumsunces. 

Another trial of Kelpie — if a prudent bit of schooling over the 
country he was to travel in the match might be termed a trial — came 
off in the grey of the evening four days prior to the eventful day ; 
but there were no witnesses present. Thanks to Crisp's ostentatious 
exhibition of Kelpie (that is to say, of Kelpie's remarkable double 
Devilskin) in and about Heatherthorp, the real Simon Pure was 
graciously vouchsafed an undisturbed amble to the course, steered by 
Heston, and accompanied by an accomplished cross-country nag, his 
property, under the guidance of a dricd-up articled pupil, whose 
conspicuous virtues were an indisposition to augment in bulk, and a 
capacity for keeping his tongue between his teeth — at the call of duty. 

Doctor Sutton was waiting, and, as he meant business, no time 
was lost in stripping the pair of their clothing, and getting them 
readv for their rougn-up. Kelpie behaved like a gentleman, took 
his fences in great style, and collared the last quarter of a mile, which 
was on the rise, in a ^ishion that spoke eloquently for the careful 
preparation of Crisp and Heston — collared it three lengths in front 
of his adversary. 
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* We shan't break down from want of condition, Heston ?' 

* Nor for want of being properly handled either, Doctor/ rejoined 
the trainer, admiringly. * Bar accidents, sir, we shall win.* 

* If we don't, we must try and stretch the other one's neck, at all 

* events.' 

^ I beg your pardon, sir,* said the articled pupil, touching the place 
where his intellectual faculties were supposed to reside, ^ I suppose 
it*s good enough for my couple ?* 

* My lad, keep your money in your pocket,' replied the Doctor. 

* If you were to invest your couple, as you call it, the Blouzelinda 

* party might suspect something. You stand a tenner with me.* 

^ Thank you, sir,' replied the delighted mannikin, more determined 
than before to invest his couple. 

Messrs. Tagrag and Bobtail, in the shape of a ragged regiment of 
unsavoury vendors of correct cards, swarmed into Heatherthorp on 
the following market-day, and an unlovely band of north-country 
disciples of St. Nicholas followed in their train. These were espe- 
cially artful in their generation : by coming on the Wednesday, they 
were enabled, as some of the butterwives found to their cost, to 

* get their hands in,* by way of preparing the way for the more 
audacious investigations of the morrow. £ssom lathered not, neither 
did he shave on that day ; his earlier hours were occupied with visits 
to the Sursingle and the Stork and Castle to look after the arrivals ; 
then, later on, came solemn interviews with the printer ; and, later 
still, he must take his place in the committee room, and wait for 
entries for the over-night stakes. ' There*s lots of horses,* with 
an air of grave satis&ction said one sporting haunter of the Sursingle 
to another, ' and that last 'un*s a clinker.' Essom was making his 
way to the committee when this remark was made. He said nothing, 
but immediately repaired to the Sursingle stables to have a look 
at the aforesaid clinker. It was Blouzelinda, who had just arrived 
from Shipley. 

* Has Mr. Woodridge come by this train ?' asked Essom, mean- 
ingly, of the groom, who was making the chesnut comfortable for 
the night. 

* No, he hasn't,* replied the man, not very sweetly ; ' but I can 

* tell him first thing in the mornbg that ye were asking for him — I 

* should say, I would tell him if I knew your name.* 

* My name's Essom.' 

* Come in ! Now what do you want here ?' ironically inquired the 
groom of the loungers who crowded the stable-door. * Can't you 

* see the mare's not used to be gaped at ? Get out !' He banged 
the door, and turned the key. ^ If your name's Essom, it makes all 
' the difference in the world. Get over, Blouzy, old girl ! Now, 

* will she do ?' 

Blouzelinda was a showy mare. ' Taking * in colour (a rich 
golden chesnut), she was particularly attractive from the park-hack 
point of view, albeit her size — she stood exactly sixteen hands one 
inch — was rather against her. Her head, neck, and shoulders were 
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little short of perfection ; she was ^irly ribbed-up, had a capital 
barrel, and large, handsomely-turned quarters, set ofF by a gaily- 
borne flag. Her thighs were light, and hocks small, both these and 
her knees being a trifle further from the ground than a hypercritic 
would care to see. Perhaps her weakest point, however, notwith- 
standing her fine barrel, was want of girth ; in fact, she was big 
behind the saddle, instead of before and beneath it. 

^ Do ! I should thmk she will !' replied Essom, enthusiastically. 

* Why, if she had not the best of the weights, and '. — he added in a 
lower tone — ' they tell me she has, she is big enough to pull right 
^ over the Doctor's pony : and almost long enough in the legs to take 
^ all the obstacles in her stride !' 

The match was set for the opening day, and was the first event on 
the card ; the Doctor had solicited this arrangement as a particular 
favour. A lovely autumn momins brought a motley crowd of dis* 
trict excursionists to the town — ^already thronged with visitors firom 
remote neighbourhoods. As the chronicler is not writing this with 
a view to enlightening the dark minds of a hi-off nation — say Japan 
— he will be forgiven the task of describing a scene that may be wit- 
nessed almost anjrwhere within these dominions, on any day during 
the colder months of the twelve. 

* Thb is a capital place, Kate,' said Sylvia to our darling ; ' it 
^ seems to me that we can see everywhere.' 

The convertible brougham was open, and the two young ladies, 
half buried in a cosy mass of bright-coloured rugs and some of the 
choicest * peltry ' of the Hudson's Bay Company, might well be con- 
gratulated on the position they had selected. By coming early they 
had, under favour, secured a place nearly opposite the judge's box. 
Mr. Wilson was absent, enjoying the society of his aristocratic friend 
the gout. 

' Yes, I thought of that when I Sent to Mr. Essom. There's that 

* dreadful bell 5 now they're going to clear the course. Oh, Syl, if 

* he should be beaten ! Do you see Arthur anywhere ? There he 
' is ! Don't you see ? he lifts his hat. Poor fellow ! I think he is 

* pale, don't you, Sylvia i — ^There, there's Woodridge, turning away 

* from Sir Harry's carriage. Oh ! you horrid young man,' she said 
to herself, fervently, the while acknowledging Woodridge's salute 
with much outward and visible sweetness ; ' it is very wrong to have 

* such wishes, I know, but I should like you to hurt yourself, just a 

* little, so that you get beaten I' 

* Katherine Wilson ! why you grow positively diabolical.' ] 

* I don't care. See, see! There's Kelpie, glorious fellow, walk- 
^ ing as sedately as though he knew all about it (I half believe he 
' does), and Crisp leading him. And here comes the other. What 

* a peacock !' 

* Upon my word, Kate, a very beautiful animal : why your Kelpie 

* looks quite mean beside it.* 

* Sylvia, allow me to know something about a horse, please,' said 
Kate, severely. Miss Vandcrvclde shrugged her shoulders in silence. 
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* Now they are putting the numbers up — and there's the starter — 
^ and, that noise in the ring is the betting men, Sylvia, you know, 
' and, oh dear, here they come !' 

Xhey were both accomplished horsemen, you might learn that 
at a glance, and there was no fault with the appearance of either ; 
perhaps, however, the toilette of the Doctor was a trifle more work- 
manlike than that of his adversary. 

^ How handsome he looks in our colours !' whispered Kate. 

* How handsome they both look for that matter,' replied Sylvia. 

* Woodridge's colours are remarkably pretty.' 

* I would not be absurd, if I were you, Syl,' replied Kate. 

* White with green braid and orange cap ! Why he might be a but- 

* tercup.' 

* I don't care, Kate the crusty! he looks charming.* 

^ Oh, those horrid men !' peevishly exclaimed Kate, apostrophising 
the dulcet-tongued who were ofFering mellifluously to take four to 
one. ' Now they are cantering — how ever you can admire that 

* long-legged creature (I wish its legs were not so long though) 

* — how charmingly Kelpie moves ! Sylvia, give me the glass ; they 

* will be off directly.' 

* Crisp waited until the pair had finished their canter, and then, 
mounting the mare, crossed to the far side of the course, where a 
thick crowd of the many-headed indicated the whereabouts of the 
water-jump. Crisp was as sober as a conscientious member of 
the United Kingdom Alliance. His present mission was to ascertain 
if the take-off of the water-jump was, in accordance with a pledge 
had and obtained from Essom, cured of its rottenness. 

^ Just as I thowt,' he said to himself with an oath when he saw the 
state of affairs. ' Now if Mr. Arthur taks my advice, and lets the 

* other mak running, I can give him the office. There, they're off!' 

The flag fell, and the two sailed away together for the space of a 
distance, when the Doctor took a pull at Kelpie, and Blouzelinda 
went away with a strongish lead. Kate wore her hero's colours in 
her sweet face now — rose and white, and French grey ! — so keen was 
her excitement. The Ring roared less loudly than heretofore, — 
as yet, the race afforded little encouragement for ' betting in run- 

* ning.' 

* I hope Arthur won't let him get too far away,' said Kate, nerv- 
ously ; * and now Crisp rides up to him, — ^what can it mean ?' 

After landing over a fence a field removed from the water-jump, 
the Doctor, still clear of Blouzelinda, in the rear, was joined by 
Crisp on Widow Malone — as Kate had wonderingly descried. 

' That's right, Mr. Arthur,' said Crisp, pounding along by his side, 
but fairly out of the track. * Let him cut it out. You're safe to do 

* him. Only keep on the whip hand in the take-off: t'other part's 
^ as rotten as touchwood.' 

Crisp pulled up, and the Doctor continued on his careful career, 
mindful of Mat's warning. The superior stride and ' bigger ' jump- 
ing power of Blouzelinda served her in good stead at the water : 
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she took off from a sound bit of turf and landed safely. Not so 
Kelpie I Just as the Doctor was following, an over-eager spectator 
leant too far forward and ' put his foot in it,' the exploit eliciting a 
shout of ridicule from his companions. For the first time in his 
cross-country career Kelpie swerved, and — refused. 

* Oh, Sylvia !' ejaculated Kate, her face whitening, and the tears 
starting into her eyes in the extremity of her excitement, ^ Kelpie 
' has refused !* 

* Refused what ?* 

Kate could not reply. The contretemps was seen fh>m the stand, 
and the dulcet-voiced broke out in a simultaneous roar. 

^ Ten to one on Blouzelinda !* shouted Mr. Macarthy. 

' Put it down to me — a hundred to ten/ shouted, in response, 
Emsden King. ' They don't win there.' 

The bet was booked. 

* Oh ! Sylvia, that horrid Woodridge is going to win.' 

Quicker than it takes to hint it, the Doctor put Kelpie at the 
water, and in brief space was following, with set teeth and grimmer 
resolution, in pursuit of his rival. That rival looked round and 
smiled. He forgot the old proverb. 

* Woodridge wins — by Jove !' exclaimed the mildly excited baro- 
net. * Here's fifty to ten on Blouzelinda !' 

' Put that down to me. Sir Harry,* cried Heston, who had not 
taken his eyes off the combatants. 

Sir Harry put it down. 

There was a bit of plough to cover ere reaching the dip before the 
turn for home — said turn a quarter of a mile ofF—and there Kelpie 
made up some of the difference. 

* I think — I hope — Arthur— oh, Sylvia, if Kelpie should win after 

* all ! Now they're out of sight — now they reappear, and Kelpie 
^ is only a length behind. Splendid fellow ! how he charges the hill 

* — and he can charge a hill, I know ! — he is catching Reginald— 

* now they're together !* 

With rare patience, the Doctor — never forgetting for a moment 
that he was carrying the heavier weight — waited, for he knew the 
ascent to the distance would tell its tale. It did : Blouzelinda's 
heart was not big enough to pull her through the struggle, notwith- 
standing all the advantages of superior stride, lighter impost and ' the 
' lead,* when that was almost ever)^thing. Woodridge felt the least 
flustered and anxious — the Doctor was catching him up at every 
stride; while Sutton himself^ bravely seconded by Kelpie, who, 
with his ears pricked, lay down like a lion to his work, rode with 
unflinching determination. Woodridge did all he knew ; he fought 
the battle inch by inch ; but it was of no avail. When the level 
ground was reached they were girth and girth ; two hundred yards 
from home the mare ' came again,' — too late ! — one dig of the spur, 
one cut of the whip, one encouraging steadier, and Kelpie won the 
match — as the local paper afterwards said, * after a most magnificent 

* finish by a neck.' 
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COMPARATIVE MERITS OF ARABIAN AND 

ENGLISH HORSES. 

It is very generally believed that the horse of this 'country called 
^ thoroughbred ' has attained to such a degree of excellence that he 
is incapable of any further improvement. This opinion is strong in 
the mind of most sportsmen, and also that it would be absurd to go 
back to the Arabian, from whom our horse is, at all events, very 
largely indebted for his excellence (I may say entirely, as the 
Barbs and Turks, who were also among his ancestors, were the pure 
or impure descendants of the Arabian), either for improvement or for 
the establishing of a new and pure breed. One argument is, that 
as they consider the thoroughbred to be a superior animal to the 
Arabian, the former could not now be improved by any return to 
the original pure blood, and another, that it is hopeless to expect to 
get size, power, and speed from an animal only about fourteen hands 
and a half in height. A contrary opinion is held by a few, and I 
think is gradually, although perhaps slowly, gaining ground. A plan 
is also in contemplation for procuring horses and mares of the purest 
blood from Arabia. It has also been stated in comparing the merits 
of the racers of the last and present centuries, as a proof of the supe- 
riority of the modem, that the lowness of stature of the older racers 
must have prevented them from having either the stride or power 
of the modern, which are certainly a hand to a hand and a half 
higher, or they would have been out of all proportion. 

This, I conclude, is on the supposition that the taller and longer 
the horse the more power and the greater stride ; therefore for every 
horse under the maximum standard there must necessarily be a 
graduated scale of diminished speed and power. 

Facts, however, give constant prooft to the contrary : even during 
the last few years smaller horses as to height and apparent length 
have been the victors over horses of much greater size and more 
apparent length ; when this has been the case, I presume it is but 
correct to infer that the smaller horses did really possess more power 
and greater speed than the larger ones. As examples, I would refer 
to Teddington winning the Derby against much larger horses than 
himself, and afterwards beating the great Stockwell ; Caractacus 
winning the Derby from horses like The Marquis and Buckstone ; 
and Macaroni winning the Derby from Lord Clifden. Little Lec- 
turer would also be another case in point. No one would believe 
for an instant that a gigantic cart-horse of seventeen hands or more 
would have the stride of even a small racer. Nor has he. But 
why has he not ? Because the limbs of progression are not so placed 
as to be capable of great extension, and the powers of his frame are 
not so concentrated as to be able to move and extend those limbs 
with the greatest amount of force and with the least expenditure 
of power. A man being tall does not insure his being either a fast 
runner or a quick walker. Many men of less stature will excel 
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men of greater height even in length of stride in both walking and 
running. 

It is also frequently stated that no Arab can possibly race with 
the modern thoroughbred horse, and which is considered a proof 
that our horse has progressively improved. A due consideration of 
the following facts will show, I think, that an incorrect opinion has 
been formed. 

In 1828, Recruit, by Whalebone (a horse of some celebrity), 
was matched against Pyramus, considered the best Arabian in 
Bengal. The distance was 2 miles. Recruit won easily by several 
lengths. Time, 3 min. 57 sec. 

Another trial subsequently took place between Champion (de- 
scribed as a first-rate Arabian) and the English horse Constance. 
The Arabian won in a canter. 

Of late years thoroughbred horses from Australia have been tried 
on the Indian Turf, as well as English-bred racers, and in the opinion 
of many Oriental sportsmen the former are very little inferior, if at 
ally to tne latter. Yet the Arab still can and does put in an appear- 
ance with them both, and not only with honour to himself, but 
successfully too. The following accounts, taken chiefly from the 

* Oriental Sporting Magazine,' of some of the performances of two 
Arabs even in the last few years, will, I think, confirm what I say. 

^ The Arab Grey-leg is a flea-bitten grey ; he stands about 
^14 hands f inch, has a fine neck and shoulders, grand back 
^ and loins, and carries a most intelligent head. During his 
' career on the Turf he ran 80 times, won 51 races, and was 
^ never out of training for a period of seven years, from 1861 to 
^ 1868. He was a lazy horse to ride in a race, but had rare staying 
^ powers and undeniable pluck. He ran at all distances and under 
' all weights. At Bombay, in 1864, he won the Forbes Stakes, 
^ 2 miles, beating the English mare Shah Rook and the Australian 
^ gelding Van Dieman ; he also won a Handicap, r^ mile, carrying 
^ 9 St., beating the English mare Mary Glen, who also carried 9 st.* 

Hermit, during his career of eight years, seems to have been 
equally distinguished for his speed, for his weight-carrying power, 
and ability to go a distance. He also ran under all weights and at 
all distances, and won 32 races, besides two disputed ones which he 
had won with ease. 

He ran for the Trades Cup at Calcutta, 1862, against the English 
mare Voltige, who had distinguished herself in India, and three 
others, amongst them the Waler Sampson and Ellerton, both horses 
of note. 

I give the account of the race in the words of a well-known 
writer : — 

' They came by the Stand, Voltige leading, Sampson second, and 

* Hermit third, having done the first quarter in 26 sec. Almost 

* immediately after Hermit ran up to the mare, and remained with 

* her, doing the mile in i min. 52 sec. Soon after this the others 

* were out of the race, for the two were keeping up the pace and 
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^ gradually dropping them, passing the mile and a half in 2 min. 
^ 49 sec. Sampson was quite told out half a mile from home. As 
' they turned the Calcutta corner, Hermit went up and collared the 
^ mare, but under persuasion she drew away slightly and finished a 

* couple of lengths in advance of the Arab. The time was the 
' best of which we have any record, i mile, i min. 52 sec. ; 

* I J mile, 2 min. 49 sec. ; 2 miles, 3 min. 46 sec* 

But the next day Hermit had his triumph : he ran for the Calcutta 
Stakes, 2 miles. Voltige and Sampson ought to have met him, 
but did not put in an appearance. Ellerton, a good Waler, and to 
whom Hermit gave 8 lb., came to the post. * Hermit was full of 

* running, and won, hands down, doing the two miles in ^ niin. 
'51 sec' On a subsequent occasion. Hermit met the Waler 
Sampson in a three-mile race, when ' he struggled, stride for stride, 

* with his gigantic competitor with* a gameness that would have 
^ been rewarded with success, but he got jammed against the 
' rails ; however, he only lost by a head/ It is recorded, the 
pace was so severe that Sampson never again showed on the Calcutta 
course. 

Hermit's height is, I believe, 14 hands 3 inches : he is a grey, 
slightly flea-bitten, and is described as being of immense bone and 
substance, fine head and neck, with a perfect shoulder ; he has a fine 
fore arm, short cannon bone, large knees and feet, good barrel 
round in the ribs, whilst his loins, length of quarter, and superb 
back leave a judge nothing to say but that ^ he must be a goer.' 
His temper and constitution are alike perfect. 

In all his work he never had a pufF even, in any of his legs, and 
one purgative ball at the commencement of the training season was 
all the medicine he required or had. 

It was deemed a pity that this grand horse was not sent to England 
for stud purposes. He is now the property of an Indian prince, 
who holds him in such high esteem as a riding horse that he is not 
often used for breeding. 

Although the foregoing examples speak for themselves, the follow- 
ing inferences may be drawn with advantage. 

That the English horse has not progressed since the time of 
Recruit, 1828. 

And that the modern racer being of a taller growth does not 
necessarily prove that he is a superior horse, even in speed, to the 
racers of an earlier date. 

The fact of the little horse. Grey Leg, 14 hands J inch, being 
able to run so continuously at all distances, and weights, and not 
only able to race with, but to beat English and Colonial horses, 
shows that power, ability to carry weight, and stride, are compatible 
with lowness of stature, and a compact frame, and, without doubt, 
his proportions were truer and more symmetrical than those of his 
taller competitors. 

Although Hermit was beaten for the Trades Cup by Voltige, 
the triumph was more Hermit's than the English mare's : had the 
course been a Quarter of a mile, or oerhaos even a fnrlnna lnncr#»r 
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there is every probability she must have come back to the Arab 
beaten. The event of the next day goes to support the belief. 
The English mare could not put in an appearance against the Arab, 
whose race, as before described, showed that he, at all events, was 
none the worse, and stamped him as a better and more lasting horse, 
although he might not have had quite the flash of speed for a few 
yards. 

In Hermit we have also an example shown of verv good speed, 
but, above all, that bottom which enables a horse to last and come 
out again as he did on the following day, which excellence was more 
fi-equently met with among the racers of former days than among 
those of the present time. 

Hermit's three-mile race with the Waler Sampson cannot but be 
regarded as another triumph, when the big horse, hopelessly beaten, 
both in speed and bottom, by the Arab, quite exhausted, rolls help- 
lessly upon him, jamming him upon the rails. It must have been a 
bitter thing for the judge to have had to place the Waler first ; and 
who can blame the rider of Hermit when he shed tears of vexation 
at the disappointment of his gallant horse ? 

Now I can well believe a high degree of speed can be gained, as 
other things are achieved, by education, and in breeding also by con- 
tinual selection. With Arabians, we have not had the same oppor- 
tunities. The sportsman in India is dependent upon Arab dealers 
resident in Calcutta and Bombay for their Arabs ; these again upon 
other dealers or agents in the North-£ast of Arabia or Eastern 
Syria and Mesopotamia, and, until lately, they were hampered by an 
embargo upon all Arabs exported. 

It is known that the horses of the tribes located in these districts 
are not of such great excellence as those of Central Arabia ; and 
even from those northern tribes, it would not be consistent to believe, 
that the best are drafted for the Indian market -, the inference to be 
drawn, is, that there are better Arabians to be found than even the 
famous Hermit, and a very little more would make the speed equal 
to the modem racer — the only advantage he can possibly claim over 
the Arabian. By the same train o? reasoning, we may arrive 
at the supposition, that the more celebrated horses of Central 
Arabia might possibly possess, besides their greater endurance, a 
speed equal to, or even beyond, that exhibited by the average 
English racer. 

By considering the many and combined excellences of the Arabian, 
should the purest and best blood be introduced into this country, 
carefully cultivated (but kept pure and free from any admixture), no 
other conclusion can, I think, be arrived at, but that the pure breed 
would surpass our present racehorses, not only in endurance and 
continuance but also in speed. 

I will even venture to go further, as I believe there to Ibe horses 
in Arabia, were they only sought after, which, if carefully and 
properly trained, would show their heels to our best horses, 
t A few more words upon size. 
, Professor Gamgee has stated, in an essay published a feW years 
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ago in the * Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society/ * When little 
horses like Little Wonder and Daniel O'Rourke, that were sen- 
sibly under J 5 hands high, are seen to outrun horses of 16 hands 
for the Derby, it is generally thought that the little horse has gained 
over the larger, through his quicker movements, that more strides 
must be taken in the one case than the other, or else that the 
lower horse keeps up the pace the longest, as is really the case, 
the larger horse being the weaker. But as regards the length of 
stride, the notion of the little horse having the shorter is very pro- 
bably wrong, and when he has beaten the larger animal it generally 
is by his length of stride ; and the same construction which gives; 
that faculty confers the power to keep it up/ Further on he says : 
Moreover, the distance at which each foot is implanted from where 
it was taken up is no way dependent on mere length of limb, but 
represents the product of all the motive powers exerted ; the velocity 
at which the body is moving through the air determines the dis- 
tance of stride.* Again, it will be recognised from the tenor of 
this essay that height and long legs do not necessarily give long stride. 
It was the opinion of the late Charles Davis, the royal huntsman — 
a superb horseman and a very tall man — that during his long career, 
he had been equally well carried by horses of all sizes. Another 
horseman of great experience, a nobleman and hard rider, has said, 
whenever anything particularly brilliant has been done in a severe run 
across country, the performer has been a small thoroughbred horse. 
Darvill wrote, * For racing we want a horse with the greatest amount 
^ of power, muscle, and speed, in the smallest possible compass.' 

Let me ask, in what horse are these attributes so fully exhibited 
as in the Arabian ? The shoulders of the Arabian are stronger and 
of a more perfect slope than those of the English-bred horse (I 
should say, were the scapulas from skeletons of each breed com- 
pared, that of the Arabian would be found longer from its base to 
the junction with the humerus, and the base of greater width, 
giving more strength and affording more room for the attachment of 
the muscles), the hocks and knees are as large, the bone beneath as 
large or larger, the fetlock joints bolder and more developed, the 
pasterns stronger, and the feet also, as a rule, larger than those 
usually seen in the English-bred horse. 

Should the pure Arabian breed be established in this country, I do 
not anticipate the stature would be increased to that of the modern 
racer; a height of 15 to 15^ hands might be attained. 

Great size is not an attribute of pure blood \ the increased height 
of the modern racer, often accompanied with a want of symmetry, 
is, I think, consequent upon its being of mixed blood, and not so 
much the result of care in cultivating the breed. 

Emilius, generally considered as having been the very model of a 
powerful thoroughbred horse, measured, I find, below the knee, 
8^ inches. I believe Emilius was nearly 16 hands, say 15 hands 
3 inches. I know of an Arabian horse of the highest blood 4 years 
old, 14 hands 2 inches in height, who also measures 8^ inches below 
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A MAY FOX 5 OR, THE FOREST VIXEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF * CHARLIE THORNHILL,* * LORD FALCONBERG's 

heir/ ice. 

* Do you recollect finding a May fox two years ago, De Vere, on 
^ the edge of the forest, late in the afternoon, and running him into 

* another country — fine run for the last day of the season ?* 

* Of course I do ; I've reason to recollect it. It proved to be a 

* vixen.' Upon which one of the loveliest women in London, 
struggling to conceal her laughter, and blushing more deeply every 
minute, rose fi'om her chair as the first speaker rejoined — ^ and what 
^ makes you think that ?' 

^ Old Tom says so to this day, and he knows more about it than 

* either of us.* Saying which, with apparent gravity Philip de Vere 
held the door for his beautifiil young wife to go out with her guests, 
adding, sotto voce^ * What's the matter, my dear ?' which did not, how- 
ever, appear to mend it 

There's a charming story attached to this little episode, which no 
man knows so well as Philip de Vere, but which, to save his modesty, 
I am obliged to tell. 

The De Veres and the Deringhames were and are great names 
in one of those grand midland counties remarkable for rich grass, 
hedgerow timber, hard-riding farmers, and out-and-out politics, 
"Whig or Tory. One lived at one end of the county and the other 
at the other, but that only presented a grander opportunity for fight- 
ing whenever an occasion occurred. The matter is all set straight 
enough now, as in these milk-and-water times it was likely to be, 
without even the intervention of matrimony. When no man goes 
to bed knowing what he may get up, in a political point of view, it 
would be absurd for good people to quarrel about the representation 
of heaven knows how many more freeholders than are necessary for 
the dispersion of public promises or private capital. But it was not 
so when the great Deringhame and De Vere election took place. 
Then ever}body knew what he was, and gloried in asserting his 
party and his opinions. 

Without at all desiring to fetter my readers, or to tie down their 
notions to my own antiquated views, I must say that I much ad- 
mired the grand simplicity of principle which marked that era. ,You 
were not bothered to find an excuse for voting for church rates, or 
the ballot, or anything else. It was quite sufficient to know that 
you were a Tory or a Whig, as the case might be. The petty de- 
tails of conscientious intelligence were left to the public flunkeys 
whom you had elected because they were one thing or the other. 
They knew their business and did it without mixing up shades of 
opinion which, as opposed to the light of the prism, end by producing 
total darkness. If strong of arm or lungs, you might fight or shout 
for an indefinite period, which you can now only do in a very modi- 
fied degree. If wealthy or thirsty you might open public-houses to 
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the million or drink at them for six months together. Your mind 
was as free and unembarrassed as your body was occupied in the 
material glories, pleasures, or penalties of an endless contest ; and 
the most that could be expected of an independent elector was to 
select his colours before he knew what they meant, and to fight for 
them, lie for them, eat, drink, and dance for them, nay, beggar him- 
self for them, if need be, to the end of his life. 

Now this was just what had happened to the two houses of De 
Vere and Dcringhame some thirty years before Philip de Verc and 
his wife had been ushered into the world. The De Vere of Wolf- 
hamstone Towers, grandfather of Philip, called himself a Tory. He 
said and felt that all the De Veres had been Tories from the time 
of the Stuarts, when there came a hitch in the name. To do him 
justice, he was a very unmistakeable Tory too ; and in no less degree 
the Deringhames were Whigs. They always had been Whigs 
(always excepting the time that the eldest son was at the university), 
for it was well known that one of them had held a command in the 
Puritan ranks, and had supported the Hanoverian cause until the 
hitch before- mentioned arrived. To be sure, no one pointed out to 
old Squire Deringhame that, if he had stuck to his side, he would 
have been a Tory too. The great point they recognised was this, 
that a Deringhame and a De Vere had never been at one. 

And more than this, the whole county seemed to recognise it too. 
They had no mutual friends any more than feelings. To have dined 
in one house was taboo for the other. The rival editors of the rival 
papers had each their own party to toady, and they did it to per- 
fection. If De Vere sent a man to prison for poaching, the Dering- 
hame advocate called it cruelty and oppression, and said there was 
one law for the rich and another for the poor. If the Deringhames 
supported a society for the propagation of virtue throughout the land, 
the De Vere organ was loud in its insinuations of hypocrisy and it^ 
denunciations of virtue as the cloak for disaffection and dissent. In 
fact, by the time Philip de Vere and May Deringhame were born 
they were bound to hate each other's name in proportion to their 
ignorance of each other's nature. 

It must be confessed that in these contests the families had not 
come out equally scatheless. They had divided the county between 
them pretty equally for a length of time, one up and the other down, 
always giving their superfluous influence to some hanger-on of their 
own. At last came a grand fight, in which the strength of both 
houses was to be tried to the uttermost. It was tried to the polling 
of the last man. No one knows how much money was paid for the 
last two hundred. They were locked up in a room together, and 
the Deringhames won by an awful bribe. They held the seat for 
two sessions, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and left the country, 
locking up the old house, and putting the estate out to nurse against 
better times. A De Vere stepped into the scat at little expense, and 
the Deringhames, having lost their money, retained their right to 
curse the very name of their competitors. 
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There was no love lost when a Deringhame married a lord 
mayor's daughter, and struggled into life at the Abbey again. 

duch had been the situation of affairs years before my little tale 
unfolds itself. At that period a jolly old squire represented the De 
Veres. He was stout, kindhearted, prejudiced, and irascible. He 
bowed stiffly to a Deringhame and continued to prosecute poachers, 
whom, however, he regarded with much less hostility than vulpe- 
cides. He was Master of the county hounds, a power which he 
wielded with much energy, and to which he taught his two sons 
to aspire. ^ Parliament is gone to the devil,' said this graceless old 
Tory, * but you may still be Master of the Hounds 5 and while you 

* are, a Deringhame can't be.' Which speech shows sufficiently 
that circumstances, not will, prevented Miles De Vere from being a 
good old Tory still. * If you and May must hunt, George, I wish 
^ you'd go as often as possible on to the other side,' said old Dering- 
hame to his children. * It's a monstrous nuisance having those De 

* Veres here, though the woodlands do belong to their country.* So 
the present De Veres and Deringhames not only had tempers and 
memories, but wives and children to whom they imparted and trans- 
mitted them. 

The women of a good class are always the best. So it was that 
Mrs. De Vere, the daughter of a fine old Tory baronet, smoothed 
down asperities before her children, and allowed the Squire to ex- 
pend his wrath upon the whips (the huntsman wouldn't stand it), 
the scent, and herself. The name of Deringhame was less fre- 
quently mentioned as the boys grew up, and if it had not been con- 
spicuous by its absence would scarcely have been known at Wolf- 
hamstone. And Lady Frances, the daughter of a Whig peer of 
high position (the lady mayoress, the old Whig families were happy 
to say, died as soon as she had brought the money into the family), 
so hr cultivated the suaviter in the stiff old Whig commoner, that 
Mr. Deringhame ceased to abuse the hounds, and left his son and his 
daughter at liberty to choose their line of country on hunting mornings. 
De Vere's eldest son was a quiet, gentlemanly man, net likely to 
set the Thames on fire, and, if he did, not at all likely himself to 
perish in the general attempt to put it out He gave himself no 
trouble about anything, being perfectly satisfied at having become 
Mr. De Vere of WolThamstone without any trouble of his own, in 
which he imagined most of the pincapple-juice of this world to be 
concentrated. He did everything that he thought a young country 
gentleman of large expectations ought to do, and he knew very little 
about the Whig magnates of the county in general, or of the family 
of Deringhame in particular. His brother Philip was con- 
spicuously the reverse of this. He was, as a boy, the handsomest 
lad in the county, and the pet not only of his own neighbourhood 
but of every place into which he had managed accidentally or inten- 
tionally at odd times to fall. Harrow delighted in him, and even his 
frim old army tutor declared there wasn't an examiner in Chelsea 
[ospital that could resist him. 
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I suppose this was really the case, for after due time he was 
gazetted to a light-cavalry regiment, and went to India. 

George Deringhame was not like either of these brothers. He 
was a clever, actively-minded man, given to the new line of politics, 
something of a Radical, perhaps, finding fashionable Whiggery a little 
slow for him ; a thing well enough in a previous generation, when 
men did not always think for themselves, but very much out of place 
in the present day. There was another thing that weighed upon 
George Deringhame, and had an influence upon his character. He 
could not help feeling the altered circumstances in which his family 
was placed. It is true he was once more in the old house, to which 
his father had come after long banishment. The City heiress had 
brought them back ; but it would have taken half a dozen City 
heiresses to make Deringhame Abbey quite what it was in his grand- 
father's early days. So he saw the necessity of mending broken 
fortunes by political influence, and he set himself valiantly to the 
work. No wonder he and the De Veres saw little or nothing of one 
another. For the peace of the county, the elders of each family at- 
tended different benches. 

But Lady Frances Deringhame had a pet notwithstanding, a sort 
of Philip in petticoats — a daughter May, as good and as beautiful as 
her mother had been. Her large brown eyes and luxuriant hair, 
with its golden tinge, owed nothing to art ; and her clear bright 
cheek and well-formed mouth and teeth said much for the climate of 
Deringhame Abbey and its forest giades. She it was who led even 
her steady brother out to look at the hounds occasionally, and who 
made two-thirds of the happiness of a house in which propriety filled 
up a great part of the scheme. On her side of the county May 
Deringhame was omnipotent. One thing only was clear to all who 
would have aspired to her hand — she could not well marry a poor 
man, and she had not yet seen a rich one that she liked. 

When Philip de Vere had been five years with his regiment, when 
he had won several garrison steeplechases in Calcutta, a gold cup or 
two at Poonah, shot most of the tigers in the Neilgherry Hills, 
and otherwise distinguished himself on the regimental^ drag and 
elsewhere, a piece of luck, which he valued almost as highly as 
getting first spear, brought him home. An aunt of his father's died, 
and, having a charming death-bed recollection among other things 
of Philip's large blue eyes and handsome smile, left him sixty 
thousand pounds in landecl property, and a comfortable house in May- 
fair. It was the sort of thing to bring most men home ; and ac- 
cordingly, having effected an exchange, and taken leave of his regi- 
ment, he reached England about the middle of April, 1866. 

* But, my dear Philip, the season's over, I tell you. We've been 

* in the Woodlands these three weeks, and we haven't advertised for 

* the day after to-morrow. The ground's hard as iron, and the 
^ hounds are ordered to the home kennels. Besides, I've no horses, 

* and the ' 

' Come, sir, just to oblige me. I've been away so long, and only 
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^ seen one good run since I came back.' And Philip looked at bis 
father with one of his bright smiles that recalled the old Harrow days. 
Still it was a consideration, so he didn't give way at once. 
' There'll be a row if we don't let the people know.' 

* rU let 'em know,' said Philip. * We'll send round a couple of 
^ men on hacks to-day, and post notes to those who are too far oS. 

* ril take care of that.' 

* What a restless fellow you arc, Philip ! Why don't you go over 
^ and see your cousin Bella i She's grown a charming girl. Besides, 
^ I know you'll be running a vixen, or some mischief.' 

* Not I, sir. There, I m sure you'll let us go, and I'll ride the 

* old horse. You always used to kill a May fox, you know.' 

* Ah, well ! it's just like you. You always were confoundedly 

* spoilt. Your mother spoilt you, and — and — old Mrs. Trelawny — 

* and all the women.' 

* Thanks, my dear sir ; that's so kind of you. Til go and tell 

* Tom ; and 1*11 arrange about the notes. You'll go yourself, won't 

* you ?' 

* No ; I can't go, Philip. Your brother and I must go to the 

* magistrates' meeting at By port. But take care of the old horse, 
^ and do mind the vixens, that's a good fellow.' 

CHAPTER II. 

The 1st of May was a lovely morning — not one of your southerly 
wind and a cloudy sky days, but bright and sharp, after such a frost 
as your gardener shakes his head at after peering knowingly into the 
fruit trees. There's a popular notion, extending from about Bow to 
Turnham Green (not further, we hope), that such weather is ini- 
mical to scent. We know better. I know that the most brilliant 
runs over the grass not unfrequently take place with a consider- 
able dash of east, and something of clearness in the atmosphere. 
Tom the Huntsman, and Master Philip, as he called him, certainly 
were of that opinion, and possibly two or three dozen of neighbours, 
farmers and others, who are always ready for a day's hunting, if it 
came in the middle of the night or in the dog-days. So much the 
better, I honour the man who hunts when he can. 

Tom touched his hat cheerfully to the field ; and giving a sign to 
his whips, he jogged ofF to a plantation which hung upon the slope of 
a hill at the distance of half a mile. The field was select. The 
London men were gone to their Clubs and the Row ; the county 
gentlemen had become suddenly alive to their duties as Justices of 
the Peace ; and the boys and young ladies, who hang on to the skirts 
of sport to the latest moment, had not seen the Wolfhamstone 
Hounds advertised in the 'County Argus,' for the best of all possible 
reasons. As our attention is not distracted by the crowd, let us look 
at the country. It presented a scene peculiar to the skirts of the 
best hunting country in England. Here and there were planted 
small snug spinneys in a somewhat open country, all grass, and en- 
closed at intervals with most unmistakeable obstacles to the progress 
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of anything but a very hard man and good horse. Bending away in 
the distance was what is known as the Forest, being an interminable 
line of magnificent woodlands, which afforded an excuse for three 
weeks' or a month's additional exercise of the noble science. When 
others gave it up altogether, the Squire gave it up in the open, and 
fell back upon the woodlands. We see that he had delegated his 
authority to Philip de Vere in the present instance for one more day^ 
who proceeded to make the most of it. 

But Philip was not lucky ; before he reached the forest he had 
found a fox, which, with an instinctive knowledge that discretion is 
the better part of valour, ran to ground after a very sharp ten 
minutes — a ten minutes which served only to make the mouth water 
for another twenty. The young pig-sticker and tiger-hunter was 
Englishman enough to declare that there was nothing like fox- 
hunting when you could get it good, and that his own father's country 
was the crime de la creme of the Shires. So onward he travelled till 
after two vain attempts, which ended in having to whip off from 
vixen, he found himself on the verge of the Forest rather late in the 
afternoon. 

' I'm afraid we must give it up, sir,' said Tom, gloomily, * until 
' next season, and then, 'odd rabbit 'em, we'll give 'em a dustin.' 
' Ah ! What's that ?' 

' Gorn away ! — gorn away !' says Bill, who was round the corner 
of the cover. 

' Oh, Tom ! if this should be a vixen !' 

* But it ain't. Master Philip ; Bill's not such a fool :' saying which 
away they both went down a ride of the plantation, emerging over a 
very ugly-looking fence, already alive with bright-green leaves and 
white thorns, which made the old horse lift his legs when he found 
it out. The pack had got away pretty close to his brush, and he 
lost no time in making for the woodlands, into which hounds, hunts- 
man, Philip, and his field rushed to a melody which was more like a 
gallop than a minuet de la cour. Oh ! what a burst of music when 
they entered the dank rides shadowed by the lofty forest trees, and 
smelling of moist earth ! How they galloped, and how the horn 
went toot-toot-toot in search of a straggler or two which could 
scarcely catch the flying pack ! How Tom and his followers slipped 
down one glade and up another, now hearing a faint cry, and anon 
hearing nothing at all but the crashing of the underwood here and 
there, or the ponderous thong of the whips, as they stopped a moment 
to bring up defaulters. 

Philip was no bigger a fool than anybody else at three-and-twenty, 
in a woodland country of which he doesn't know a yard ; but he could 
not help thinking himself a little cleverer — that's how he came to take 
a line of his own. If he would but have stuck even to the second 
whip or Joulter, he might have been out of it, but he wouldn't have 
come to the grief that he did. As to Jack, the first whip, he had 
left his sub. to do the dirty work when the business got really warm, 
and was bowling away, enjoying himself amazingly, a trifle wide of 
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old Tom, and devoutly hoping they would soon be in a bit of the 
open aeain. This might have come about if the old dog fox they 
had before them had been a blockhead ; but he had too much sense 
for that, so he kept turning and turning, always the wrong way for 
Philip, who kept on as straight as if he'd been running from Waterloo 
Gorse to Harborough, and iost himself for his pains. 

The longest lane has a turning, and the rides in the woodlands had 
a great many, but at length Philip caught sight of what looked like the 
beginning of a new world. He saw straight before him the blue 
sky, and a positively tempting post and rails with a lovely haw-haw 
on the further side of it. The forest trees cleared off on either side, 
and the fresh green grass looked most inviting beyond it. At the 
same moment he heard a toot-toot-toot — and again the cry of 
hounds to the left. ^ Once in the open,' thought he, ^ and I shall be 
^ with them in no time. Come up !' and with an additional per- 
suasion from his spurs he rode straight at the fence. The view that 
opened upon him as he landed was not quite what he expected. At 
first he saw squibs, crackers, and fireworks all round him, then a 
thousand pheasants getting up all round him ; and then a thick dark- 
ness. In a minute or two things got better. There was a vision 
of hit spirits ; the old horse was on his legs, that is, on three of 
them, the fourth he did not like to put down. A plush-coated 
keeper was pouring some fiery liquid down his throat, and a beau- 
tiful girl stood staring at him, more amazed than frightened, from a 
grey Arab. On the right hand on a rising lawn of great extent and 
beauty rose a long low house of that indescribably religious character 
which could be nothing but an abbey or a priory, and which must 
have belonged to some descendant of the long-ago church despoilers 
— the aristocrats of a Tudor court. Far beyond were the rich lands 
and fertile fields which had fed its early tenants, and which still fed 
an owner's mortgagees. It was essentially a gentleman's Place. 

' What a cropper I' said Philip. 

^ Drat them rabbit-holes !' said the keeper. 

^ I hope you're not much hurt ?' said the maiden. 

* No, not much,' said Philip for himself, * thank you ; but I'm 
^ afraid my old horse is lamed ; and I don*t know the least where I 
^ am,' having said which he became less confused, and proceeded to 
collect himself, his hat, his whip, his senses, and his horse. 

The horse could not stir, that is to say, on his fourth leg. So the 
young lady suggested that the keeper might bring him slowly up to 
the abbey, if the gentleman would accept of the keeper's pony as 
far. 

Of course Philip, who, notwithstanding his long absence, made a 
guess that he was in the enemy's country, was about to decline in 
favour of his Other's prejudices ; but when he looked at May Dering- 
hame the refusal died on his lips, and he was led away captive. So 
they two came to the court-yard of the abbey and the keeper followed 
slowly behind. 

Behold an hour and a half later and Philip de Vere was on his 
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way home on a hack borrowed from the sturdy old Whig repre- 
sentative of his father's enemies. He didn't scruple to rattle him 
along over the grass towards the temporary kennels as hard as if he 
had belonged to an old Tory, for he was very late, and on his way 
he met with old Tom coming to look for him in the Forest. Great 
was his surprise at hearing of Philip's discomfiture, and still greater 
his dismay when he heard where he had been consoled with cold 
chicken and Madeira, and a sound hack. 

* Eh ! but it's lucky I met ye, Master Philip. You mustn't go 
^ home that figure. Here, take old Camarine, and I'll ride the 
^ Deringhame horse back and get yours away. Oh my ! but the 

* Squire '11 go mad if he knows where you bin.* Saying which ofF 
he jumped, and proceeded to lengthen the stirrups. 

' Will he, Tom ? I'm sorry for that, for he must know.' 

* Bless you, he'd never forgive us. We'd never hunt another fox 

* together. He told us to look arter you the very last thing last 

* night. *' Tom," says he, *' he'll be running a vixen or something — 

* '* and don't let 'em draw within miles o' that old villain's property, 
' ** whatever you do " — and now, danged if ye aint got on one o' 

* the old man's horses.' 

* I can't help that, Tom ; the beggar put his foot into a rabbit- 
' hole opposite the drawing-room windows. I couldn't walk home.' 

* Oh my ! 1 know the Squire. How he will swear ! — he do hate 

* a Whig. You mustn't tell him.' 

< But, you old fool, I must tell him ; why I'm late, and what's 

* become of the old horse — and where we ran — and — what am I to 
' say ?' 

* Say — why say the hounds got away with a vixen, and you 

* jumped over the haw-haw on purpose to stop 'em ; but I know 

* I shall lose my place — I know I shall.' So off went Tom in high 
dudgeon, and Philip rode home determined to make the best of a 
bad job, and wondering when and how he should see May Dering- 
hame again. 

Strange to say, Mr. De Vere was satisfied with very little, and his 
brother Godfrey with less. When he heard they found plenty of 
foxes, but couldn't run them, he said he knew it — they were vixens. 

* Very glad you didn't, and would have been very much surprised it 
^ the old horse hadn't been lamed ; never go hunting a May fox any 

* more.* 

And then they went to London for the season. 

Now, people moving in the same class of society, though not in 
the same set, do meet occasionally. They can't help it. So the 
De Veres and Deringhames used to see one another, and said, 

* How do ye do ?* to one another with freezing politeness ; and 
nothing more. 

But this season Lady Frances would be so persistently bewitching 
in her civility, the first time that she met the De Veres, that the 
Squire couldn't make it out at all. She was much too charming a 
woman to be thrown over by an old country gentleman, so she 
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carried her point of getting into conversation, and hoped his son was 
quite well, and none the worse for his fall. 

Old De Verc naturally enough only had politically and matri- 
monially one son, and that the heir ; so he said that he wasn't in 
town. * Not in town ?* and who was that young man that Lady 
Frances had been talking to, who was now dancing with Miss 
Deringhame ? * That— ah ! that's my other son,' and then out 
came the story of the tumble, the horse, the chicken, and the 
Madeira. And while Philip was still running his May fox, the 
Squire sought Mrs. De Verc. 

What an invention is a mother, to be sure 1 If there were no 
other reason for honouring womankind, a man with a mother could 
never help himself. What a receptacle for family secrets to come 
out just at the right time and the right place ! What a soother of 
irritabilities and assuager of pains ! So Mrs. De Vere took the 
Squire in hand and told him all about it. It was all that fool, Tom, 
who was afraid of losing his place — at which the Squire laughed 
heartily, and when you can get a Squire to laugh half the battle is 
won. So the two ladies began to be intimate ; for the female 
Capulets and Montagues cared less about the family honour than 
their husbands ; and May and Philip met oftener. 

A man can't happen to go to the British Museum, or the Dudley 
Gallery, or to Waterloo House, or to see Gustave Dore's pictures 
twice a week, and meet the same people there by accident without 
its being talked about. That can only happen in the Row, at the 
Opera, and at St. Shibboleth's once a week. May and Philip did 
iiappen to meet at the latter places, and then people began to talk. 
Mr. Deringhame, and his son George, who was a bit of a prig, were 
disgusted at first, when they heard it was not the eldest son who was 
so constantly in Lady Frances's box ; but got better when they 
heard of his old aunt's liberality. Yet it took a little time and 
prudence to overcome the prejudices of two centuries, and pro- 
vincial associations. A ruler in Israel had not yet appeared to 
educate them. The women made it all right at last : Godfrey De 
Vere and George Deringhame approached each other at first like 
rather ill-tempered schoolboys ; but upon closer analysis of their 
opinions by impartial judges, it was found that there was less differ- 
ence between an advanced Liberal and an enlightened Conservative 
than between the real old-fashioned Tory and the aristocratic 
Whig. In fact, there was very little difference at all ; and as May 
is married to Philip, possibly at some future occasion they may 
divide the county on amicable terms between them. When Philip 
or his family wish to apply a term of especial endearment to his wife, 
mindful of his escapade in killing a May fox, they call her * The 
' Forest Vixen.* 
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ROUTED BY A DRUM. 

From the land of the scorpion, half-broken, half-burned, 

A home-loving soldier at length has returned. 

Ah ! nobly Sir Gerard his duty has done 

In the carnage of strife and the glare of the sun ; 

And though in the conflict his bones have been grilled, 

His pension is won and his mission fulfilled ; 

And there's light in his bosom as homeward he bends 

To the scene of his manhood, his love, and his friends. 

But a decade or two what a change may it bring. 
Like the fall of a blight on the best hope of spring ! 
No kind voice is there as he draws near his dome ; 
No smile on the threshold to welcome him home ; 
And he shivers to find, as he enters his hall. 
Not a friend of his youth within reach of his call ; 
And lone, as he turns him from strangers apart, 
Comes a tear to his eye, and a chill on his heart. 

Up again and away — in the night — all alone — 
From the home of his fathers Sir Gerard is gone ; 
And he, who had ever been foremost in place 
To dash at the boar in the wild burst of chase, 
Who had traversed the jungle by night and by day. 
And fought, single-handed, the tiger at bay, 
Steals away in the dark, and spurs from the spot. 
Unmanned and appalled by his desolate lot. 

To a City of Refuge — the Star of the West — 
Whose women are brightest, whose fountains the best ; 
Where, warm and pellucid, the waters have birth, 
And leap into life from the hot womb of Earth. 
The soldier of India, to shake off his chains 
(For the fever is lingering still in his veins), 
Alight? at its gate ere his courser is dry, 
Or the first blush of morning has purpled the sky. 

Ah ! Pool of Bethesda, that virtue of thine. 

Though it come from the clouds, or spring from the mine^ 

A beneficent Power, on mercy intent. 

To the bodily-stricken thy blessing has sent ! 

But if, as of old, one angel sublime 

Brought health on his wings to one wretch at a time, 

Here legions attend, ay, and bless, if they can, 

Every suffering soul in the garb of a man. 

Braced and dowered each day by the mineral wealth 
Gushing forth from its fountains in rivers of health, 
As an eagle Sir Gerard his vigour regains. 
Till the last spark of fever is quenched in his veins. 
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Then who in the front, without scruple or fear. 
Crams his horse at a fence like this bold cavalier ? 
Or who in Terpsichore's mazes can trace 
The galop or waltz with such infinite grace f 

Ah ! happy Sir Gerard ! how glistens his eye 

As the sparkling Belinda responds to his sigh ! 

Her soft, sunny cluster of ringlets unrolled 

O'er his chest seem to ripple in streamlets of gold ; 

Or playfully straying, his senses entrance, 

As they fan his warm cheek in the whirl of the dance. 

One other such night, and that sweet little fay 

In her chain of enchantment will hold him for aye. 

But the dull time of Lent only gives, when it comes. 
Heavy dinners, and concerts, and crushes, and drums ; 
So Terpsichore*s salon, where darkness is spread, 
Is silent and sad as the tombs of the dead ; 
For frail is the nature, and carnal the will 
That fain would indulge in a homely quadrille ; 
But the passionate waltz by the &ir and the brave 
Will meet with no mercy on this side the grave. 

If we gaze on a river, how little we know 
Of the eddies that curl in the caverns below ! 
'Tis thus with a man whom we know but in part : 
*Tis the surface we see, not the deeps of his heart. 
So Belinda, Belinda, beware how you try 
The fine lusty fellow that springs to your fly : 
The barb has struck deep ^ but it needs a light hand. 
Or that captive, believe me, you never will land. 

But, lo Triumphe ! She drags him about 
From a whirlpool of crushes to concert and rout ; 
And he writhes in his flesh, like the Faquir afar, 
'Neath the merciless wheels of her Juggernauth car ; 
And Sirens, in chorus, his senses benumb 
With the witchcraft and wail of a musical drum ; 
Till, too gallant is he, or Sir Gerard would fain 
Have sealed up his ears like Ulysses again. 

Alas ! for Belinda ! once more all alone. 
Away and for ever Sir Gerard is gone ; 
But the maiden still clings, like a child to a toy, 
To the skirts of a hope and to visions of joy j 
While he far away from the Sirens of song. 
On the shores of wild Garry is stalking along, 
Now landing a salmon, now lost in a dream, 
Enrapt by the roar of the turbulent stream. 

RiNo Ouzel. 
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A SYSTEM OF FIGURE SKATING.* 

A REVIEW. 

The world is divided into two great classes — the men who understand things, 
and the men who write about them. Now and then, by a happy accident, 
some one who knows how to do something writes a book to show other people 
how to do it too, but these are exceptional cases ; and among the exceptions we 
have to note the clever little book called * A System of Figure Skating,' by 
Messrs. Vandervell and Witham. One the most powerful, and the other the 
most elegant skater of the famous club, they ought to have somewhat to say to 
aspirants of a humbler order ; and we are very glad to see that they do not 
content themselves with soaring to the heights of the art, which few besides 
themselves have mastered,*^but condescend to the level of ordinary humanity, 
and show a feeling regard for the weakness of schoolboys, and a delicate 
attention to the ambition of the ladies. 

To all classes of skaters — from the beginner who has not learned how to 
keep his ankles stiff, to the adept who seeks to discover the last new combina- 
tion in threes and Q's, and turns and serpentines — this practical little book 
will be equally welcome. The last new achievement — Mr. VandervelPs 
rocking-turn, by which the outside forward is transformed in a twinkling to 
the outside backward — is fully explained to readers, of whom one in a million 
may be able to follow the skate-steps of the author. At the other end of the 
scale we find a chapter for ladies, containing the best possible instructions for 
learning to progress, upon ice without going through the usual allowance of falls 
and bruises. 

Between these two extremes every intermediate stage of skating proficiency 
receives its due meed of attention, and no learner who does (if only he can do) 
what Mr. Vandervell and Mr. Witham tell him to do need despair of one day 
wearing a silver skate at his buttonhole. One great feature of the book is the 
rehabilitation of the inside-edge forward, which has hitherto been pertinaciously 
snubbed by our best skaters. As performed in the butcher-boy fashion, with 
stick in air, and the unemployed leg hovering in graceless fashion on the interior 
of the circle, nothing can be more hideous than this inside edge ; but our 
authors have devised an entirely new attitude, which in their picture makes the 
inside edge look almost more graceful than the outside. One of the best 
features of the book (for beginners at any rate) is the collection of figures in- 
dicating the correct and the incorrect attitudes for the various movements, and 
these are enough to redeeni the long-neglected inside-edge from the contempt 
with which it has been undeservedly treated. We have not space to point out 
in detail the many useful hints which the book conveys to all who are ambitious 
to learn to skate ; but those of our readers who have already made themselves 
familiar with the mystery will comprehend at once the importance of the eight 
maxims on which, according to our authors, good skating depends. 

1 . The straightened knee. 

2. Approximation of the heels. 

3. The semi-sideways position of the body. 
4* The vertical momentum. 

5. The horizontal momentum. 

6. The forward turns on the toe. 

♦ Bv H. E. Vandcrrell and T. Maxwell Witham, Members 'of the London Skating Club. 
Macmillan and Co. 1869. 
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7. The backward turns on the heel. 

8. Double practice on the left leg. 

These wise saws nuy be unintelligible to the tyro, though, when accompanied 
by our authors' explanations, he, too, will appreciate their value : but the 
weakest and the feeblest skater may be grateful for the • Ladies' Chapter,' which 
takes the edge off those preliminary difficulties of the art which frighten «> 
many of both sexes off the ice. 

It may seem, after a winter has passed without a frost, a strange time to 
recommend a book on the art ot skating ; but our authors, with a creditable 
freedom from prejudice, point out that the first elements of skating can be ac- 
quired as well with the wheel-skates upon boards as with the real instrument 
upon a frozen lake. This is a hint which no beginner should neglect ; and to 
all who desire to commence their skating career next Christmas, and not less to 
all who are anxious to study the most recondite intricacies of the art, we cannot 
give better advice than that they should read and meditate the fruitful and 
practical hints which Mr. Vandervell and Mr. Witham have drawn from their 
ripe experience. 



YACHTING AND ROWING. 

The yachting element is at present infuturo, though the Thames clubs have 
issued most liberal programmes, and almost every tide not utterly impracticable 
is to be responsible for at least one fixture. Rowing has also hitherto been 
confined to club matches ; but we must mention the plucky challenge sent to 
Oxford and Cambridge by Harvard College, (J. S. It will be remembered that 
in 1868 these gentlemen sent Oxford a proposal for a race to take place here 
this year, but as there was a difference of opinion as to the desirability of 
coxswains, besides which the then President of the 0. Q. B. C. was strictly 
not entitled to make engagements for his successor, the matter fell through. 
Harvard has now, however, called again, and very liberally agrees to carry 
coxswains ; so a four-oared race will take place during August or September, 
from Putney to Mortlake, between the O. U. B. C. and Harvard College, U. S. A., 
which, besides claiming the delightfully sensational title of international with 
a big I, will be especially interesting from the chivalrous conduct of the 
visitors, who, in their anxiety to try their metal against the crertte de la creme 
of England's oarsmen, have yielded a most important item. Cambridge have 
not yet accepted the challenge, but will* doubtless do so. We wish to 
suggest, however, that it would be more satisfactory were the challenge not 
confined to the 'Varsity oarsmen, and if the pick of the Henley fours, whoever 
they be, took part in the struggle. No one knows yet who will turn out the 
crack team of the year ; but whether London, Kingston, Leander, or the 
Colleges take the Stewards' Cup at Henley, it would be interesting to us, and 
doubtless to the Harvards, that the winners, and perhaps a runner-up, 
should have a turn against them. The London Rowing Club, as present 
holders of the chief Henley prizes, might, we think, send a friendly letter 
to the Americans, proposing something of the kind, as it would be a pity if» 
from ignoi-ance of the relative importance of the various English clubs, the 
Americans should pay what might be afterwards thought an incomplete 
visit to England. Perhaps Mr. Wilkes of the * Spirit ' can enlighten them ; if 
we remember rightly, he knows Putney, and * Who's Who ' on the Thames. 
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PARIS SPORT AND PARIS LIFE. 

j There is no denying the &ot that we have had a very dull spring here, and 
that Sport as well as Life has not been up to the annual average. We had 
a very early Easter, and so a very brief Carnival, and when people ' say fare- 

' * well to flesh' so early in the season they do not as a rule go in for much 

^ previous dissipation. Now a certain amount of dissipation is essential to 
Paris Life, and, in a word, the city of Lutetia is deuced dull if shells proper. 
We had no official masquerades, no private masking and mumming, and even 
the semi-hemisphere respected the rules of decorum, and were as dull as 
their so-called respectable neighbours. Then as to Sport. We do not, as 
you know, begin our amusements as soon as you do. Our racing only began 
on Sunday, 11th of April, but we have had a series of small steeplechases, 

i weekly and weakly, nearly every Sunday since Christmas. That clerk who 
rules the weather does not seem to approve of minor meetings and small 
cross-country events, as nearly every day it has rained in torrents. Now 

i even * T^Leger' run in the rain is a bore, and so judge what are the meetings 
of La Marche and the gatherings of Yincennes ! If you like seeing a crowd, 
and do not care for sport, go, I say, on a fine day to either course ; but when 
it rains, when your glass will be hazy, and the drops of water fall from your 
hat on to your card or book, then, I say, tell Antoine to call you again when 
it clears up, and stay not only at home but in bed. For my part, I only 
went to one meeting, a fine, though an off day at La Marche. We had a very 
good party, capital carriage, and a lunch worthy of the *lst Life Guards' 
drag. We were all ' tres egay 6s ' by the air, the scene, and the Pommery 
and Greno, and so voted the affair a success. I believe there were some 
races, but all I saw of the sport (?) was the struggle of two men and two 
horses to tumble into the brook, a diluted enjoyment which they both suc- 
ceeded in obtaining. There were a good many English * swells' present, and 
as it was not Sunday I will give you some of their names — Earl Paulett, Lord 
Charles Hamilton, Captain Townley, Sir Edward Falkiner, Major Carpenter, 
Mr. E. Stracey (en route to the East), Mr. Francis de Burgh, Mr. Gordon, Mr. 
Trafford, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Tom Hohler, Mr. F. Wombwell, Lord Howard, and 
many other ' distinguished fashionables,' as a polite contemporary delights 
in writing. A very perilous drive home, not from the fault of our coachman, 
who was as steady as a bishop's cob, but from the wild vagaries of certain 
undrilled rustics, promoted from the pig-trough and the cucumber-frame to 
the coach-box, left us, after a decent time of allowance for reaction, ' pretty 

* fit ' for a dinner at Durand's. You dine well at the Caf^ de la Madeleine 
(Durand's), and no wonder, for there you see diplomatists studying the 
' menu du jour ' and holding close consultations with the officers accredited 
by the kitchen to the dining-room. Now when a diplomatist dines, he 
usually dines well: experto crede, whenever you see Ambassador, Nuncio 
(especiaUy on 'fast' days). Minister, or Charg6 d' Affaires, order dinner, call 
the waiter quietly and tell him to give you that which artists call a 'replica' 
of his Excellency's bill of fare. Well, my friend and reader, we dined well 
after the perils and dangers of a drive back from the Hampton Races, or 
rather, I should say, the Clapham Junction Steeple-chases of France. 

On the I x.th April we had the first day of the legitimate season at ' Long- 

* champs,' or, as your readers wiU better understand it, in the ' Bois.' Nature 
abhors a vacuum, we are told, and so perhaps she likes to see the Tribunes 
(which you call Grand Stands) of a racecourse well 611ed, and therefore 
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ordered a day of June for the opening of our flat-race campaign. Beginning 
with the Emperor, the young Prince Imperial — who was 'entered' to racing 
yery early — and the ex-Queen and King of Spain, everybody now in Paris 
was present. It was so hot that white hats and even white umbrellas — un- 
pleasantly reminding one of Malta — were the orders of the day. Tto sport 
was of no great account, and has been discounted for weeks ; but it was so 
far interesting that it proved the excessive strength and perfect early fomi 
of the de Lagrange stable, which in two days has won seven races out of 
twelve, besides being second and third once, and second once or twioe, and 
has credited itself with M. Grandhomme — whom I delight to say looks as 
fresh as the proverbial paint — to the pleasant little amount of 2500^ in 
stakes alone. The Count has got his hat very much on one side and looks in 
terrible form ; he deserves all he wins, but his force and form are great bores 
for the general pubHc, as they paralyze speculation and despoil half the races 
of their interest. * Why don't you look at the race instead of the ladies* 
' stand P asked a duchess of a member of the Jockey Club. * My fskith, I am 

* sick of seeing that red and blue arriving first and second,' was the very 
natural reply. Two wiseacres were discussing the best way to make money 

y betting, and they agreed that to bet odds on the * Ecurie Lagrange ' in 
every race in which it was represented would be a sort of private mint ! As 
they were talking a race was being decided, * betting 4 to i on the stable,* 
and the stable was beaten. The lucky Count has, however, got the best 
three-year old filly in France, L*0i8e, who will win several good things if she 
does well. Mdlle. de Fligny has been defeated but not disgraced, for she was 
not fit, not well ridden, and yet ran as game as a pebble. Mizen seems to 
have succeeded to the Lagrange saddle, which used to be the Sunday pulpit 
of the Grimshaws. 

I fear I have not got a great deal more sporting news to give you, so I will 
look about for an3rthing social, civil, military, musical, or otherwise improving 
to mind or morals which may strike me. To begin, then, we missed our 
Easter visitors this year, and the usual parliamentary sittings in the court- 
yard of the Grand Hotel could not be held because we could not ' make a 

* house,' but 1 hear that Whitsuntide is to avenge Easter. Many of your 
readers will be glad to hear that among our few visitors has been a ' badger,* 
which I will so far draw as to say that he is a popular ex-cavalry officer, who 
is en route to Vienna, where he has an excellent appointment in the K. K. 

* Haras ' establishment under our well-known friend M. Cavallero— a great 
Emperor has conferred this position on a great Bex. We had a section of the 
Prince of Wales's party through Paris en route to England, and they spoke of 
the delights of Eastern climate and the hospitality of Orientals in a way to 
bring tears into the eyes and water into the mouths of the dwellers in the 
North. They have had a wonderful season at Nice, from which trains now 
rim to roulette and rouge-et-noir three times a day, %he last ' return train ' 
to Nice being, you may be assured, a quarter of an hour after the last ball 
has rolled, the last card has been turned, and ' nothing goes more,' and not 
a minute earHer. The real hfe of Nice is then to play whist pretty high in 
the train, which, on the winning of four rubbers, will get you to the club, 
where, if industrious, you may play till the early birds begin to sing in the 
orange trees, and concierges in carpet slippers shake the dust from their 
door-mats. If you have luck, you may walk home with winnings so lai^geand 
so heavy that they require yourself, a friend, and a tablecloth to convey them ; 
but then, on the other hand, you may awake in the morning with a nasty 
vision of a vista of I. O. U.*s (or, as the Irish gentlemen would call them, 
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* You owe we's '), and have to pass your forenoon in buying * stamped paper/ 
and oonoocting a letter to your banker or agent. Well, every one says it has 
been a ' good time at Nice/ so of course everybody has won. There has 
been no great play scandal in Paris lately, though the babies in short clothes 
do pop it down pretty heavily at their baby-house in the royal street leading 
to the Elysian fields. There is a scarcity of Pachas, however, as well as in- 
fidels and heretics in general, and if there are any Qreeks they are probably 
Paris-made. Apropos of plays, the French, and then the English papers, 
have been circulating a report that the Marquis and Marquise de Caux are to 
be separated because, while in Ilussia, the Co. lost at play all the money 
gained by the Patti. It is a simple falsehood. The Marquis de Caux, who 
never played high, now never plays at all ; and I should say that they were 
the happiest couple in Europe. The voice of 'Ladivina' is better than ever, 
and she has just turned the fortunes of the Italian Opera here. She was paid 
in Belgium 320?. a night, and was offered 3,200/. for ten performances. 
Greneral theatres are a Httle dull here, and nobody but Schneider could have 
saved Offenbach from a 'fiasco* in his last operetta, * La Diva.* The Fair 
Helen of Gerolstein can, however, do what she likes with a Paris audience, 
and she decided it was to be a success. Mons. Yartel, our great ' trainer ' 
here, has a very strong * string * indeed, and they are in very forward pre- 
paration. If some of them do not ' do a good thing * before long, I shall be 
much astonished. Shall I to keep up the metaphor — which will doubtless 
offend them all mortally — give you the names of some of the team ? First of 
all there is Mr. Tom Holder, of whom his masters predict * montes y morenas / 
MdUe. Marie Hose, who is studying for the Grand Opera, and who sings with 
her eyes, her mouth, and her teeth, as well as her voice ; Mdlle. Gaetano, an 
Italic -American, a soprano of wonderful talent, taste, and pi'omise; and a 
young Russian lady, whose name, I regret to say, I do not know, though 
doubtless it begins with * D,* and ends in * osticoff,' for whom her master 
and all who have heard her predict a great career. And now I think I must 
conclude this paper. Next month I hope it will be warmer, and so we shall 
all be more geniid, and that I shall write and you read under the influence of 
sun instead of coal and charcoal. By-the-by, I forgot ; you must send us 
over both your clubs (like a modem Hercules) for the great pigeon match in 
the Grand Prix week, and also let them know that they may possibly be 
called on to shoot at Baden Baden on one of the off-days of that great race 
meeting, which this year is so happily arranged that a clear week elapses be- 
tween the great Baden Steeplechase and the greater Doncaster St. Leger, 
therefore our pleasant parties will not be dissolved so prematurely, and 
' Noch eine flasche marcobrunner ' may be consumed in the gardens of the 
Baths of Stephanie without damaging our digestion. Of the coming season 
at Baden I hear wonderful promises. M. Dupressoir intends to surpass 
M. Benazet. Fishing, shooting — nay, there is a question of hunting — dancing, 
music, gardens, concerts, pigeon matches, a week's racing beginning the ist of 
September, * Grandes chasses,' with picnics for ladies * added.* This is the 
' farrago libelli,* the contents of the little book-programme which the present 
proprietor of the pleasantest holiday place and the prettiest booth in the 
Vanity Fair of Europe is about to issue to his patrons and patronesses— a list 
which comprises all the dwellers in London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, who 
are not too good (which means too stupid) to go to a place where there is 
amusement because of the temptation. 
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• OUR VAN/ 
Thk Invoice — April Annotations. 

APRIL, the favourite month of Chancellors of the Exchequer and Assessed 
Taxes Collectors, has produced nothing sensational in the Sporting line. 
Favourites have gone and come again like April showers, and it would fairly 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to tell how the strings are pulled in the great 
races of the year ; for between certain parties a means of communication 
would seem to exist, which is quite as mysterious as that which prevails 
among the Hindoos, and which was so notorious during the late Indian 
Mutiny. Owners of favourites now lead a life, to which that of Sir Fenwick 
Williams, of Kars, must have been a positive luxury ; and a great racing stable 
is now besieged like SebastopoL Touts take the place of spies, and a tele- 
graphic wire often does the owner of a racehorse out of thousands, which vir- 
tually belong to him. The trainer sleeps with one eye open and the other 
never shut ; while the head lad is required to be as acute and watchful as 
Fatima in Bluebeard's Chateau. How much longer such a state of things will 
have to prevail we cannot say, but owners are heartily sick of it, and complain 
that racing has lost its chief charm, for it continually keeps them at war with 
their neighbours. However, when things come to the worst, they generally 
mend, and it is more than likely, we understand, that the Government will 
raise the sieges of Kingsclere, Ilsley, and Lewes, and so remove the apprehen- 
sions of those who are in possession of those racing strongholds. The Derby 
seems likely to be confined to a select few, and the Two Thousand will deter- 
mine whether it is to remain in the Sunny South, or Yorkshire, as in days of 
yore, is to have a slice of the Epsom Prizes. Pero Gomez has won golden 
opinions by his gallop in the Craven Week, but yet we are induced to think 
his price is an exotic one ; and had not his backers been placed in a pecu- 
liarly perplexing position by the death of Mr. Stephenson, longer odds might 
have been obtainable about him. Still the public crowd to him as to a suc- 
cessful pantomime, and if we mistake not, the enclosure at Epsom will 
resemble, on the Derby day, a vast bed of poppies from the red neckcloths, of 
the Peros. Up to the present time, Danebury has made no sign, having last 
year, we suppose, created sufficient sensation to last for twelve calendar months ; 
but from the signs in the horizon, we gather that all their interest is centred in 
the Duke of Beaufort, and that m more senses than one. Whether Pretender 
will successfully maintain his * pretensions ' remains to be seen, but according 
to report, his most dangerous rival is Thorwaldsen, who has a large party of 
admirers, who insist he is capable of * cutting his way ' through any field of 
horses that may be brought against him. If so, Mr. Johnstone is a veritable 
child of Fortune to have a couple of horses good enough to win the Derby, 
for most people deem themselves lucky to have one. However, it is a long 
time since we heard a Yorkshire roar of triumph at Epsom, and whether it 
be achieved by a Malton or a Middleham champion, it will be heartily taken 
up and re-echoed by Southern throats. Ladas has met with a most flauering 
reception at Ilsley, and Professor Target has been engaged to assist Professor 
Dover in his preparation ; and if she is only as successful with her new pupil as 
she was with Hermit, Lord Rosebery's golden dream of life will be realised, and 
Haley achieve as great a character for Derby winners as Malton did when 
John and William Scott were at the head of affairs. The Drummer (we are 
writing before the Two Thousand is decided) has a lot of * boys ' always 
playing into people's ears that he will march ofl^ with the Derby ; but it strikes 
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U8 forcibly he must get an extra turn of speed put Into his constitution, to 
enable him to play the Drummer's March at Epsom in a manner that will be 
satisfactory to his friends. Belladrum is surrounded by quite as much mystery 
as attached to any of the heroes of Mrs. Radcliffe's romances, and the public 
are evidently not oblivious of the conspicuous part he played last year with all 
the crack two-year olds of the day. That he is as handsome as a picture we 
do not deny, but the old saying of handsome is that handsome does, applies 
equally to horses as to human beings ; and if we err not greatly, Mr. Merry's 
horse will show that Nature, although she has not taken from him his natural 
good looks, has visited him with such * an impediment in his speech,' as to 
prevent him displaying the promise of excellence he once showed ; and, in 
fact, there can be no doubt that BeUadrum has * fallen from his high estate,' 
and Mr. Merry may well exclaim, * Save me from my friends 1' The breaking 
down of Wild Oats, as it were, in the moment of victory, was a sad blow to 
Mat Dawson, particularly as it was accompanied by the black-balling of his 
owner for the Jockey Club, which produced quite a sensation in the litde world 
of Newmarket. Two such calamities do not often befal a man in so short a 
time, and the idea that he would ever commit an act in any way unworthy of 
the Club is as erroneous, as it was foolish. The Admiral, we are given to 
understand, was almost aghast when he heard the state of the poll, for he was 
aware that, m all human probability, Newmarket would lose a fine stud of 
horses, and an owner who ran them as straight as the late Lord Glasgow. It 
is true the Duke, like other young men, had his follies, but they were inci- 
dental to his age, and as time is said to work wonders, so it may be presumed 
to do the same with him as with other people. And we challenge the world 
to prove him guilty of one dishonourable act, or ever to have rendered himself 
incapable of becoming a Member of the Jockey Club of England. In future, 
we imagine. Candidates for the Club will have to put in certificates from their 
Godfathers and Godmothers and the Clergyman of their Parish as to their 
morality and regular attendance at Divine service before they are ballotted for. 
However, the manners and customs of the Palais Royal are not likely, as it 
was feared, to be introduced into Old Burlington Street, for the Duke will not 
give a third chance away to those who dread coming in contact with him. 
The whole subject of ballotting, however, loudly calls for revision ; but we 
confess we do not see how it is to be carried into effect with success, and are 
therefore not surprised to find the Meeting at Arthur's turn out to be a failure. 
At that Club a complaint exists that the black-balling is universal, and that a 
perfect mania exists for Life Guardsmen, inasmuch as a Member when asked 
the other day how many were in the Club, was told the whole regiment with 
the exception of * The Band,' and it was hoped to get them in shortly. But 
we have diverged from the Derby to the Duke of Hamilton, and Wild Oats 
has led us to a discussion on the ballot, which we should not have touched 
upon had not the Sporting Press made such a feature of it, which in our humble 
opinion hardly came within their province ; but as the Duke of Hamilton was 
put up without his knowledge, they perhaps think he is not answerable for his 
rejection, and therefore they did not hesitate to give publicity to this very dis- 
agreeable and wholly unexpected occurrence. We must, however, now get 
on the Epsom line again, and as the Derby will have been run before we 
next address our readers, declare our belief to rest in Ladas, who, we fancy, 
is not unlikely to achieve for Lord Roscbery, at the onset of his career on 
the Turf, what Surplice gained for Lord Clifden, and what Hermit accom- 
plished for Mr. Chaplin. The extreme length of the Parliamentary Debates 
has prevented the continuance of the controversy on the effects of running 
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two-year olds at so early a period of the year; and the arguments, pro and 
con., will not be heard until Sir Jose]^ Hawley brings his motion on next 
month. It will then be urged, we suppose, with great efiect, that nmnbg a 
two-year old sixteen or eighteen times in a season is a certain means of 
increasbg his Talue at the stud, and making him the progenitor of a stmit and 
hardy race. And we imagine also the number of old horses in training at the 
present moment, capable of carrying ten stone over four miles, will be pdnted 
out as illustrative ot the policy of maintaining such a state of things in a country 
which has the reputation of bebg the first in the world for its breed of horses. 
If so, well and good ; but if Sir Joseph shows that everything at the present 
day tends to further an increase in two-year old racing to the prejudice of that 
of any other class, that few young horses can stand the repeated calls upon 
them, and that in a short time an aged racer, with sound legs and feet, will 
only be seen at the Islington Show by payment of a shilling, then we trust his 
motion will be carried, and become the law of the land, for in such case the 
Jockey Club will have displayed a greater partiality for the horse than the 
pencil. It is argued that the measure of Sir Joseph tends to interfere, in a 
great degree, with the liberty of the subject, and is a gross interference with the 
rights of private property. But we confess we cannot discover this ourselves, 
for although we have game, we cannot kill it before a certain day, because 
such a rule b deemed beneficial to all classes. Again, if we have a factory, 
we deem it to be very hard we cannot work our hands except at the hours 
sanctioned by the Legislature, which we think has as much right to concern 
itself about racehorses, as about partridges and pheasants. Great curiosity exists 
in the racmg world to know the opinions of the various Members of the 
Jockey Club, and ascertain whether they are May or July men. Among the 
warmest supporters of Sir Joseph Hawley are stated to be Mr. Savile and 
Mr. Chaplin, while the opposition, it is stated, will be led by Admiral Rous 
and LfOrd Falmouth, both of whom are understood to take the deepest interest 
in the question, which will affect the Turf more than any measure that has 
been passed for the last quarter of a century. All the Clerks of Courses are 
of course up in arms against it, for it will lead to the destruction of their Spring 
Meetings ; and it is reported they will seek compensation from the funds of the 
Jockey Club for the loss of their Brocklesby, Althorp Park, and other two- 
year old Stakes, which used to form such an ornament to their programmes. 
The great objection to July seems to be that it will interfere with Ascot, and 
it is not thought desirous to have the Royal Meetbg shorn of any of its attrac- 
tions, to which the July men reply, that the Great Berkshire Meeting has 
always such a quantity of horses, the two-year olds will never be missed. As 
may be expected, the debate excites the greatest interest, and we trust the 
speeches may be published, that we may learn the arguments on which the 
Club base their decision. 

The Craven may be said to have virtually commenced the racing of the 
month, but the Return List led to nothing very important beyond shortening 
the odds against Pero Gomez for the Derby, showing a marked improvement 
in the Duke of Beaufort, and the proof that Mr. Savile had not sacrificed 
Lancet to Blueskin at Northampton, as the friends of the latter had so pertina- 
ciously insisted upon. ' Argus ' was also restored to the privilege enjoyed by 
the rest of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, of seeing the races on New- 
market Heath, instead of being compelled, as he had been for the last seven 
years, to take down the winners fiom the window of 'Bell's Life,* and which 
that Writer duly acknowledged in fitting terms. Durham came out in great 
force with its new Grand Stand, and all the Yorkshire, and local Upper Ten 
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Thousand assembled within its enclosure to enjoy the holiday time of the period. 
The sport was quite equal to the occasion, the fields large and respectable, and 
we were glad to see that on more than one occasion Honesty was shown to be 
the best policy. The Albemarle Club had a pleasant day's outing at Kingsbury. 
The display of Drags was very fair, the sport far from bad, and from all we 
learn, the Meeting seems destined to become popular with the Hansom Divi- 
sion and the votaries of Venus Cytherea, who may be styled its Lady Patro- 
ness. Bromley was, as usual, a great Meeting for the Plating Interest, the chief 
members of which took part in the proceedings ; and the various objections 
which were urged in the course of the two days would have done credit to a 
Middlesex Registration Court. Aldershot was, as usual, the beau-tdeal of a 
Military Meeting, where racing plays a second fiddle to eating and drinking, 
and regimental horses invariably enlist the sympathies of the different corps on 
the ground. Close finishes are here of rare occurrence, and * the manly form 
* divine * of the Military Jockeys is generally seen to more advantage here than 
on most racecourses. Thirsk had, as usual, nothing to complain of in respect 
to horses ; but poor Mr. Robinson was sadly missed among the Gentlemen 
Jockeys, for he dearly loved to perform here, and the Hunters' Stakes did not 
look itself without him. The racing calls for no remark, save that Mr. George 
Thomson was in his usual form, showing that his Agricultural labours had not 
diminished his powers in the pigskin. Croxton Park, almost for the first time 
in its existence, was deprived of Lord Wilton as a Gentleman Jockey, his re- 
cent accident of course preventing him getting into the saddle. The company 
consisted of all whose names are to be found in the Leicestershire * Who's 
« Who,' and the ^ite of Wellington Street were there to receive them. There 
was more than enough racing for one day, and plenty of betting on the different 
events, which ultimately turned out in favour of the Professional Gentlemen 
from London. The Granby Handicap inflicted a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement on the House Party, as Curio, voted a perfect certainty on his 
Epsom running, again took the sulks, and would not go up to his bit at all, in 
spite of all Mr. Bevill's exertions, and Drewitt provided the winner, who, an 
hour before, had secured in a similar capacity the Belvoir Castle Stakes. In 
the Billesdon Coplow, one of the oldest Stakes of the Meeting, Colonel Knox 
was fortunate enough to get hold of Lord Calthorpe's Acceptance, of which 
he made the most, although hardly so much as had been anticipated by those 
acquainted with its real value* 

The prominent features of Punchestown we have described so often, there 
is no occasion to repeat them, and if ever a Meeting deserved the epithet of 
Princely attached to it, this is the one, from the patronage extended towards it. 
Prince Arthur supplied this year the place which the Prince of Wales filled 
on the last anniversary, and was received as became the brother of the Heir to 
the Throne. He was accompanied by a Lord-Lieutenant who has had no 
equal as a sportsman since Lord Eglinton was Viceroy, and who took r 
warm interest in all the proceedings. The weather was tolerably fine on the 
first day, but on the second it was infamous, the rain coming down with an 
intensity that would have done justice to India, and set any macintosh at 
defiance. The attendance was enormous, including all the English Steeple- 
chase division, a large number of hunting men from the Shires, and every 
officer that could be spared from the garrisons of Dublin and Newbridge. 
The air conduced greatly to mastication, which was employed on a series of 
dejeunert of which the London Tavern might have been proud ; while the 
champagne that was consumed would have floated the Himalaya had she got 
on shore in the Thames. Of course large fields are always the order of the 
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day at Punche«towD» which shows that the coDditions are not of such a restric- 
tive oatore as represented ; and on this occasion there was no exception to tfar 
general rule. Nearly all the events were well contested, and fewer obyectioBs 
urged than usual. In fact, the Meeting was as successful as its pronootm 
could have desired, but it is to be regretted that some arrangement is not come 
to respecting the conditions, some of which are looked upon to be too mnc: 
and too complicated to be generally understood. That which has been mos 
objected to is the one which empowers the Stewards to impose a penalty of a 
stone on a horse whose condition in their estimation warrants it. Such z 
power in the hands of some Stewards is far from being desirable. But the 
character of the present Stewards of Punchestown entirely negatives the idea 
that it would be abused or used to the injury of any individual. Id codcIusoo, 
we may say of Punchestown, that every year it stamps itself more emphaticallj 
as the Race Meeting of Ireland. And one of the great inducements for 
strangers to visit it, is that in Dublin the landlords of the Gresham and Fleurp 
do not treat their customers as Indians do their prisoners at war, by eating 
them up ; but by their civility and their economical charges, regard them more 
in the light of private friends, who wish to be independent of them for the 
entertainment they receive. And if this was the case in England, pe<^ 
would be more desirous to go into hotels and less anxious to quit them. 

The scene which Newmarket Heath presented on the Two Thousand 
Day, was confirmation strong as proof of Holy Writ, that the days of obstmc- 
tiveness are over at the head-quarters of the Turf, for the people of England 
took possession of it, and defied all interference. In fact, every landmark ws 
removed, and every custom peculiar to the place, and which from long obser- 
vance had become of the force of law, was ignored. The people knew their 
power, and were fully determined to exercise it ; and the crowd of pedestrians 
was so great, that all Surrey and Middlesex seemed to have been transferred 
into Suffolk. One innovation which shocked the nerves of the old school, 
was the number of picnics on the Heath, which before had never known any- 
thing in the shape of refreshment beyond the fragment of a biscuit, or the 
fag end of a sandwich ; whereas now the appearance of the Heath trans- 
ferred us in imagination to Goodwood or Doncaster. < Have the Ring ga 
' Belladrum ?' was the question in everybody's mouth, and nobody seemed dis- 
posed to reply to it ; and as for Mr. Merry, he left the public to judge for 
themselves, which he deemed more advisable than complying with the repeated 
requests of several Newspaper Correspondents, that he would have the kind- 
ness to scratch his horse, because they professed not to be able to understand 
the mysteries of the betting ring. Greatly to the disgust of the professional 
horse watchers, BeUadrum arrived too late the day previous to have his in- 
ventory taken by them ; and all they saw of him was a very fine horw, 
wrapped up like an iufant in swaddling clothes. Pretender was among the 
earliest arrivals that we noticed, and on his first gallop was pronounced by the 
Newmarket critics to be ' a perfect tiring brute, and a pitching goer,' which 
made Tom Dawson smile, and take an extra pinch of snuff, remarking that he 
went well enough to please him, and that was all he cared about. The Duke 
of Beaufort got to Newmarket at the same time as Belladrum, as we suppose it 
would never do for a Duke to travel in an ordinary train with ordinary horses. 
From the spurt he had with Pero Gomez, Mr. Brayley was sanguine to an 
extraordinary degree, and had the entire support and confidence of Danebury, 
which up to the present time, we may remark en passant, has not made any 
great show this year. Martyrdom, who had been put through his paces by 
Vespasian, came into tremendous force the night before the race. Lord 
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Stamford being at the head of afFairs, and all Newmarket stood on him. On 
the day of the race Newmarket surrendered itself at discretion to the profanum 
vuigujf who immediately took possession of the most Conservative town in 
England. On the Heath the gathering reminded us of some great political 
meeting during the Reform agitation, and the authorities had great difficulty io 
preserving order. The race requires but little description, for Belladrum 
overpowering Kenyon, tore away, and soon squandered all the lot, with the 
exception of Pretender, with whom Johnny Osborne waited to the last, when 
Belladrum finding the effects of the hill injurious to his respiratory organs, 
Johnny moved ahead his horse, and he became the winner of the Two Thousand, 
and first favourite for the Derby. And as these honours he acquired in the short 
space of I min. 52 i sec, it shows the pace must have been a cracker. The 
result goes far to prove that Pero Gomez is not the absolute flier his friends 
assert him to be, and there is yet chance for a real good horse to win the Derby. 
Belladrum very nearly gave the nobbling division a lesson they would never have 
forgotten. And we hope it will teach them to consider that no horse is safe 
that starts, provided he is trained by a respectable man, and ridden by a square 
jockey. The Prophets, when they had the market to guide them, were tole- 
rably correct in their judgment relative to the issue. But the chief share of 
credit must be awarded to the author of ' A Leap in the Dark,' in the March 
number of this Magazine, who boldly went for Pretender, in large letters, and 
now, in the May number, sees his prediction fulfilled. We are forced to hear 
that Kenyon, annoyed at the reports in circulation respecting his riding of 
Belladrum, has requested Mr. Merry to let him off his engagement to ride him 
in the Derby. We are also requested to give a distinct denial to the report 
circulated at Newmarket, that Baron Rothschild had named his filly Mahonie, 
after Major Mahon. 

The second week in April saw the end of the Hunting Season. The custom 
of killing a May fox was the fashion of days gone by — now-a-days there 
are but few countries that can afford to kill vixens when heavy, or with cubs 
laid up, even for the gratification of giving just one more day to the boys home 
for the Easter holidays. Besides, when the spring crops are getting forward, 
the grass lands rolled, and the gaps made up, Masters have to consider the 
farmers, who themselves are too good friends to the sport to cry out. 

The Pytchley have wound up a fair average season with their usual visit to 
Brigstock, and met at Dene Park, Rockingham, Boughton House, and their 
other foreht fixtures. This locality is not popular with the • beautiful-for-ever * 
young gentlemen who only care to show their tooth-picks, nosegays, and pretty 
polished boots at a swell Meet. Having now seen Captain Thomson in the 
woodlands, we boldly confess that we would far sooner meet him there on a 
good scenting day, with only forty or fifty men who understand woodcraft, than 
be one in the charge of the four hundred and odd men in the regular Wed- 
nesdays country, when the majority, provided they are always powdering along, 
do not know or care if the blessed hounds are hunting or not. The country 
round Brigstock is the perfection of woodland hunting, and some of our 
readers will perhaps be astonished when we tell them, that in the vicinity of 
Boughton House, near Kettering, there are (supposing, of course, that diey 
were set out straight) sixty-seven miles of avenues with beautiful, broad 
grass rides. Having spent a great portion of our time in playing at blindroan's 
buff in the very deepest and densest of the Hampshire woodlands, we 
Tieed not say that a day at Dene was a great treat. We have been both sur* 
prised and sorry to hear that the Subscription List at the Union Bank at 
Northampton for the testimonial to Captain Thomson, which is to be a portrait. 
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has not filled at fully and as rapidly as we expected ; but the farmers hare 
come forward with their guineas to a man, and are still not to be comforted 
at their loss. As only subscribers to the testimonial will be entitled to, and 
able to obtain an engraving, and as Captain Thomson has so many friends and 
admirers both in England and Scotland, we cannot beliere that the testimonial 
can fail from want of funds. The Atherstone have had an extra good 
season ; and we have never seen any man more improved as a huntsman, in 
one season, than Stephen Dickens ; certainly no roan can keep closer to his 
hounds than he does ; but, like all young huntsmen, he is at present a little too 
eager, and so often fails to account for his fox ; but time will rectify this. 
The Duke of Grafton has had as good sport as anybody in England ; and 
we can safely aver that Frank Seers is as good a huntsman as we have ever 
seen. A good day with the Duke is a thing to look back on. Grenerally the 
field is not large, and there is an absence of that peculiar Pjrtchley craraming 
and jamming, and things are done * decently and in order,' as they should be ; 
but in a great measure this is due to the presence of the Duke, whose quiet 
manner cannot fail to insure respect and obedience. Mr. Oswald Milnes' 
resignation is a positive loss to the North Warwickshire gentry. With the 
field he was courteous and quiet almost to a fault : for, with a wild harum- 
scarum crowd all greedy for a start from Hillmorton Gorse, a Master should 
not only be seen but decidedly heard ; and we hope that Mr. Lant, who is 
Mr. MUnes' successor, who we hear is a good sportsman and understands 
hunting, will, at the end of his career, be as successful and popular as his pre- 
decessor has been, and that we shall hear no more bother about Frankton Wood. 
Mr. Leigh's (the Hertfordshire) hounds finished the season well, on Friday, 
April 9th, with a fine run over a country that of late years has seldom been 
crossed by hounds, although it used to be a favourite part with my Lady Salis- 
bury, half a century ago. Late in the afternoon Mr. Leigh's hounds found a 
tough old fox in Northaw Wood, which, after a couple of rings back to the 
cover, set his head straight for the Hoddesdon woods. But in April there is 
plenty of daylight, and, thanks to Ward's condition, the hounds gave him no 
rest, and pulled him down upon Cow Heath, at the end of i hour and 40 min. 
Bob Ward and his hounds had a long jog home and did not reach the Kennels 
before ten o'clock. The Cheltenham Hunting Season terminated last week, 
the finishing Meet taking place at Winchcomb on Wednesday, the 7th ; it 
had, consequently, extended through more than dire months — having com- 
menced on Monday, the 2nd of November. Some idea of the sport 
which, during this long peiiod, the Cotswold Foxhounds have afiorded to 
the gentlemen of Cheltenham and its environs, may be formed from the fact 
of their having kept no less than seventy-two regular appointments; and, 
with byes and cub hunting, been out ninety-three days. In this particular, 
the season just over has been without parallel in this part of the coimtry, 
and it may be questioned whether any other Hunt enjoyed an equal amount 
of sport, the open winter having, of course, contributed materially to this 
result — for it was only upon three occasions that hunting was stopped by 
the frost. In the sport thus afforded fifty-nine foxes were killed, and 
twenty-seven others run to. ground ; incidents which sufHciendy vouch 
for the ardour with which it was pursued, and the hunting qualities of 
Mr. Colmore's establishment. Of what this establishment consists, our 
readers may form some notion when we tell them that it includes fifty 
couples of hounds — ^with twenty -one couples of young hounds already fit to 
enter — and a man must travel a long way, and visit many packs, before he 
will find handsomer or better hounds. That with such certainty of sport, 
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such appointments to render it thoroughly enjoyable, and with such a varied 
country to ride over as the hill sides and the table land of the Cotswolds afford, 
the Meets should be generally well attended was only reasonably to be expected. 
Hence, not unfrequently, as many as three hundred gentlemen — ay, and ladies 
too — put in an appearance thereat, the number seldom falling below a hundred, 
even when the Meets were in quite out-of-the-way places. Fortunately, these 
have been of rare occurrence, the Vale Country relinquished by Lord Fitz- 
hardinge having abundantly compensated for the Broadway coverts formerly 
hunted by the Cotswold Hounds. In this there were eight advertised Meets 
during the past season, and their coverts were not unfrequendy drawn from 
Dixon, Shurdington, Cooper's Hill, and other contiguous places. Talking of 
coverts, it may not be amiss to note that those which furnished the best sport 
during the past season were Willis's Copse, the property of Mr. Dent, and 
those on the form of that capital preserver of foxes and lover of good fellow- 
ship, Mr. Hanks, of Charlton Abbots. Of course such sport must entail 
considerable cost upon the Master, upon whom all expenses incident to the 
Hunt, including, as these do, the preservation of the country and the com- 
pensation for injury, practically falls. This ought to be understood, and 
thought of, by those who avail themselves of the sport, but, we fear, is not 
sufficiently so, seeing that during the last season Mr. Colmore was called upon 
to pay heavily for one of the days in the Vale country, owing to certain of 
those who followed the hounds thoughtlessly riding over fields which they 
might have avoided, and doing thereby considerable damage. And with 
reference to this, it would be well if before the commencement of another 
season, gentlemen who follow these hounds would bear in mind the kindness 
and liberality of the farmers, in not only allowing them to ride over their 
lands, but also in preserving foxes, and the hospitality they almost uniformly 
evince whenever the Meets occur in their neighbourhood. A little forethought 
would often prevent injury. When hounds are running fast no one objects to 
getting to them by the shortest and quickest route, but at other times every 
care should be taken to * spare the industrious farmer.* Some consideration 
should also be shown to the absent Master, and to the gentlemen — Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, and Mr. Watson — deputed by him to take his place in 
the field, who must necessarily find it very disagreeable to have to find fault at 
a time when all are come out for amusement. In a season in which an unusual 
number of serious, and some fatal, accidents have taken place in the hunting- 
field, it is peculiarly gratifying to be able to report that only two have occurred 
in the Cotswold Hunt, namely — Mr. Dangar, who early in the season broke 
his leg, and Captain Grant, who fractured his elbow — at least we cannot recall 
to mmd any others. That so few casualties should have happened in so long 
and active a season is indeed somewhat remarkable, and speaks well for the 
jockeyship of those who follow the Hunt, since the country over which they 
ride is not quite as * smooth as a bowling green.* Seeing, then, how very 
satisfactorily the operations of the Cotswold Hunt have been conducted 
throughout the past winter, it is peculiarly gratifying to know that its arrange- 
ments for next season have bfeen already completed. The contribution 
towards the expenses of the establishment required from the town has been 
assured, and Mr. Colmore has again generously accepted the responsibilities of 
the Mastership. Gentlemen who are fond of fox-hunting may thei'efore 
safely calculate upon as good sport as they can well desire, should they select 
Cheltenham for their winter quarters ; and as the Great Western Railway 
Company undertook last season to convey passengers and horses to and from 
several stations upon ihcir line at considerably reduced fares, they will doubt- 
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leu be able to do so again, and so render the Cotswold Meets more accessible 
to those who may prefer a country to a town residence, or may wish to be 
nearer the Meets of other packs. 

From Hampshire we hear that Mr. Standish has given up the Hursley, after 
a roost wonderful display of almost superhuman patience. We have often won- 
dered how this gentleman, so fond of hunting and so good a horseman, could 
have spent so much money, and wasted his time, trashing about in everlasting 
woods, and in a country, which, in some parts, is only fit for a wild-duck. Mr. 
Standish ought to be the Master of a really good hunting country, as he has 
the happy manner of making himself popular, and is very active and energetic. 
Fox-hunting, under the management of Mr. John Harvey, is flourishing in 
the Isle of Wight. This pack had some quick things, and some long diays* 
work, in February, on one occasion not getting back to their kennel before eight 
o'clock. On March 9th they had a capital run of one hour, in a pouring rain, 
from Norton across the parish of Freshwater, and killed near the military road 
at Compton. On the 1 7th, from Elmsworth, they had a run of three hours, 
leaving off in the dark ; and on the 25th a famous thing, winding up with a kill 
in the Forest From Scotland we learn that Lord Eglinton has had a good season, 
and killed over seventy brace of foxes, and that his Lordship has a nice entry of 
young hounds. The Duke of Buccleuch has only done very middling. The 
sport has been very variable, or, as the Scotch say, * nows and agains.' The 
Lothian, and the Linlithgow and Stirlingshire have both suffered from a want 
of scent, and on the whole have had rather an indifferent season, but they had 
some very good runs in the beginning and also at the end, especially in their 
grass country ; but the last day of the season was one not to be spoken lightly 
of, as they had two splendid runs of about one hour each, as fast as they could 
go, and, strange to say, they have finished thus for the last three seasons, as if 
both the foxes or the hounds dreaded the cessation of hunting. These hounds 
are in first-rate order, and can run fast enough for anybody, but they have only 
killed about seventeen brace of foxes. Both these Hunts are to be given up, 
and the horses of both to be sold ; and also the hounds of the Linlithgow and 
Stirlingshire. The huntsman, John Atkinson, and the hounds of the Lothian 
are engaged to hunt both countries, one day in the East, and one day in the 
West, and the odd day alternately in both. The Master, Captain Kinloch, 
does not go with the hounds, but will take up his abode in St. Andrew's, 
where he will have lots of golf, and two days a week, if he likes, easily with 
the Fife. Colonel Gardyne, in Forfarshire, is working away very pluckily, of 
course not pleasing everybody with the sport or the number of the kills, but he 
is getting up a good pack, and better things are expected next season. The 
Fife have had an excellent season. Some of the veterans, Whyte-Melville 
and Co., think that it is the best since old Walker left ; but young and old 
agree that they have not had such sport and brought so many foxes to hand 
since Captain Thomson left. The scent during the greater part of the season 
has been above the average, it having been particularly good during December 
and January, when complaints were common from more highly-fevoured coun- 
tries than Fife. After Captain Thomson went to England, in 1864, Colonel 
Babington took the hounds, and got Ben Painting from the Cotswold, and had 
fair sport. The year 1865 saw Mr. John Balfour, of Balbirnie, as Master, 
which office he has held until the present month, but he now retires, and hands 
over the hounds to that enthusiastic foxhunter Sir Thomas Erskine, who very 
properly retains Painting, who deserves very great praise for the way he hunts 
the hounds. When he came, in 1864, he was, like many young huntsmen, 
T^ery fond of hunting his fox himself; but now, no matter how poor a scent 
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there is, he geD^rally shows sport. The hounds, especially the dogs, are un- 
commonly leyel, and can carry a famous head, and can race their fox down 
like a hare. 

Our Stud Intelligence is not very extensive, but all is bustle and activity at 
the various Haras in the country. In the north, we are given to understand, no 
young stallion is so much admired as Camerino, and he bids fair to have a very 
good season. Young Dutchman, also, if he gets good mares, is evidently destined 
for higher things, and we may say he has earned this distinction by * honest * 
means. Cathedral, the son of Newminster, is full, which is rather early in 
the season for so young a horse ; but the love of Yorkshiremen for his sire 
will readily account for this preference. Oxford, Breadalbane, and Blair Athol 
have become close boroughs, and Lord Portsmouth expects — as he has a right 
to do, from the character of his marcs — that Lord of the Isles will * improve 
« the occasion ' of his visit to Hurstboume. We hear great things of Thunder- 
bolt's stock, and that he stamps them all as his own, by their capital backs and 
quarters. Sundeelah's young things have just made their appearance, and con- 
firm in every respect the anticipations of Sir Lydston Newman, while the 
running of the Craters, up to the present time, shows that he only wants time 
to make a stallion. Gemma di Vergy, although, from some unaccountable 
reason, he has failed at the Stud, has succeeded very well in regard to Steeple- 
chasers, all of his stock being natural jumpers. The Nelly Hill colt is a good 
advertisement for Kettledrum, and Newcastle has done well for Clumber, by 
means of Charnwood and Abstinence. At RawclifFe, The Claret is as much 
admired as ever, and we are told that a yearling by him out of Katherine Logic 
is one of the handsomest now at Newmarket. William Day is said to be in rap- 
tures with the young Men-at-Arms, and vows if they are not racehorses, he is 
most grossly deceived. The Macaronis seem to be running, and such of his 
stock as have yet been out have been much admired; and in consequence 
thereof he has got a nice assortment of mares to work upon. Adventurer, 
whom we have always spoken of in the highest terms, and predicted a glorious 
career, may now be said to have made himself, and will require no further ad- 
vertising, and before our next number is issued it is far from improbable he 
will be gazetted to a Derby winner. General Peel — the winner of the Two 
Thousand, and not the ex-Secretary of War — still continues to stand at 
Fairfield ; the mention of which place reminds us, the late owner of Blair Athol 
is said to have left behind him a sum exceeding eighty thousand pounds, which 
shows that his profits on the Turf must have been very large. 

Racing News is not very plentiful ; but the Government having put down 
the Sweeps, it is said, are going to turn their attention to the Betting Lists, 
with a view to their entire abolition. Such a step will be hailed with the 
greatest satisfaction by the owners of horses, who will no longer be kept in the 
state of watchfulness to which they have recently been subject, but will have 
the siege of their premises raised. The public, however, will be deprived of an 
incalculable convenience for getting on their money, and will be obliged to have 
recourse to the various ready-money Betting Clubs that are springing up like 
mushrooms all over the metropolis. The step on the part of the authorities can 
hardly excite any surprise, seeing that they have put down the Lotteries with 
such a high hand, that they are never likely to be renewed in this country. 
For although everything connected with them was conducted with the utmost 
honesty and propriety, yet the large sums that were distributed through their 
agency, showed that they had taken with the lower classes. And when the 
many evils resulting from an indulgence in horseracing are considered, a Pater- 
nal Government could not do otherwise than endeavour to put an end to it. 
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Besides, wiiere some Lotteries were good and well managed, others were simple 
robberies, in which the public were victimized of every sixpence they contri- 
buted to its amount ; so that it would not do to make fish of one, and fowl * of 
another. We are old enough to recollect the sensation created at York, in 
Surplice's year, when Tommy Smelt's Lottery was in full force, giving very 
valuable prizes to the fortunate holders of the lucky tickets. In that year, an 
impudent stable-boy, who was present at the drawing of the tickets, put his /■ 
hand into the wheel, and glancing at the card he had chosen, exclaimed in a 
loud tone, * Surplice, by !' which so astonished Smelt, that, in the excite- 
ment of the moment, he burst out with an announcement, * Why, he is not 
* in it !' This at once opened people's eyes to the character of the Lottery, 
which was immediately dissolved, and never revived again. We are given to 
understand that one of the Chifney family, being in great distress, has con- 
ceived the idea that a republication, in its original shape and form, of that 
curious book, called * Genius Genuine,' by Samuel Chifney, might be the means 
of extricating her from the embarrassments by which she is at present sur- 
rounded. Now as this is such a racing age, and the book in question is ^> 
little known, the opportunity presents itself of combining an act of charity with 
the means of acquiring an amount of information which is not to be obtained 
elsewhere. And if our owners of racehorses, and our great Trainers, were to 
purchase and distribute it among their jockeys and stable-lads, great good might 
result from it. We perceive that the Touts still cling to the system of adopting 
the names of our great Jockeys, as advising upon all the important races of the 
year, and as, from the cost of their advertisements, the practice must be a 
paying one, it gives evidence of the stiiking necessity that exists for an increase 
in the number of Asylums for Idiots. The lovers of Four-in-Hand will be 
glad to hear, that although Steam has monopolised the greater portion of our 
public roads, they still have an opportunity left them of enjoying their favourite 
mode of travellings as the Brighton Coach, which was so successful last year, 
is again on the road, doing the distance between the Great Metropolis and 
London-Super-Mare in as short a time as an Irish fortune-hunter would convey 
an heiress or a widow there. The names of the proprietors are a sufficient 
guarantee that the teams are composed of useful short-legged machiners, and 
as the air is very conducive to the exercise of the digestive organs, half an hour 
is allowed for lunch, while ample time is given for those who merely want a 
toothful of anything. The Ship, at Charing Cross, is made the starting-point, 
instead of Hatchett's, in order to avoid the sharp collar-work over the stones 
between these two places. Its days of leaving London are Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays, returning from Brighton on the alternate ones. And to 
such of our readers who would like to enjoy a mouthful of fresh air, and have 
a drive through a beautiful country, we would recommend a run up and down 
on the Brighton Coach, and feel convinced they will not grudge the time spent 
between the milestones. Another advantage is, that shouldering is done away 
with. In our last number we commented somewhat strongly on the con- 
duct pursued by the friends of the late Mr. Stebbing towards him, and we 
did so on what we conceived to be sufficient authority. We have since been 
informed that these statements were wholly untrue, and we therefore have no 
hesitation in entirely withdrawing our remarks which were founded 00 them. 
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LORD BRIDPORT. 

Lord Bridport is a Nobleman not particularly well known in the 
Sporting World, but as General Hood he has been so long associated 
with the Mastership of the late Prince Consort's harriers as not 
inappropriately to come within the compass of our Illustrations. 

Lord Bridport is the son of the late Lord of that name, and is 

descended from the well-known Admiral Lord Hood whose services 

to his country are even yet recollected in this age, when steam has 

almost superseded seamanship in the management of the wooden walls 

of Old England. He was born in December, 1814, and after having 

completed his education at Eton entered the Foot Guards, in which 

he remained until he had attained the rank of Major-General. Early 

in life Lord Bridport had the good fortune to attract the attention 

of the late Prince Consort, with whom he was a special favourite, 

and who appointed him Master of his pack of harriers, and on the 

lamented death of that Prince he was continued in his office by the 

Prince of Wales. The proof of royal confidence reposed in him 

was still further increased by Her Majesty entrusting him with the 

management of the royal farms, which he has held since 1852, 

which is a convincing proof that our gracious Sovereign is satisfied 

with his watchful superintendence of the royal domains. Of Lord 

Bridport personally we may remark that Prince Albert's regard for 

him is a quite sufficient guarantee for the possession of every good 

quality of head and heart, and that from 1852, the period from which 

he has had the management of the royal harriers consigned to him, 

up to the present time, his conduct in the Field has been such as to 

earn for him the cordial respect of the Windsor farmers, who recently 

^' bscribed for his portrait to be painted by an eminent artist, and 

^.esented to Lady Bridport. 
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NEWMARKET— OUT OF SEASON. 

{Concluded from * Bally* s Magazine* of January, 1869.) 

Training towns, all such at least as have been visited by the 
writer of these lines, have one striking resemblance, and that is sup- 
plied by the tradespeople of the place. There never yet was train- 
ing town that did not contain at least one sporting barber, and many 
tailors and bakers learned in turf matters. Men engaged in these 
particular occupations appear to take more kindly to horse-racing 
than their fellow-labourers in other crafts ; and if there happens to 
be a naturalist's or bird-stufFer's shop in the place, ten to one that 
there the sporting youth will congregate, smoke pipes, make small 
bets, and talk Calendar, Handicap and Stud book (especially in 
winter time), until the proprietor's patience and fire are alike ex- 
hausted. In such snug little rooms the morning gallops of the 
cracks of the training ground will be commented on, their chances 
for forthcoming events passed in review, discussed and rediscussed 
with never-tiring gusto. The conversation never flags. The sight 
of a passing trainer, the occasional entrance of a jockey, are 
sufficient provocatives to detain the loungers for an extra half-hour 
at any time ; and should some London owner of horses trained 
in the town be seen wending his way from the station toward 
the stables where his youngsters are located, there will be quite a 
rush of idlers to the window or hatch-door to gaze curiously after 
the distinguished visitor, and then speculation will become rife as to 
the object of his coming, and as to what is about to be put ' through 
' the mill.' As men who have spent the morning on heath or moor 
drop in towards midday, the scraps of information they from time to 
time let drop relative to the doings they have witnessed are greedily 
swallowed by those who have lazily remained within doors ; and so 
amidst a heavy cloud of smoke from many blackened pipes the day 
wears on, enlivened, it may be, by sundry quarts of beer occasionally 
ordered in from the nearest public, until, as the season may dictate, 
winter darkness sets in, or summer twilight brings the telegraph boy 
hurrying from the station with the 'tissue' containing that days 
winners. 

In no town sacred to racehorses have we been more surprised at 
the little apparent interest taken by the inhabitants in the success of 
the ' native^horses ' than at Newmarket. At any Yorkshire training 
quarter, where possibly not an eighth of the number of horses are 
to be found that Newmarket boasts of, seven-tenths of the folks you 
might meet would to a certainty be more or less interested in turf 
matters, and more or less acquainted with the make, shape, general 
appearance, and latest bulletins respecting any great notability 
or notabilities trained there. We doubt much whether one quarter 
of the Newmarket folks, not professionally interested in horse- 
racing, know Rupert from Ryshworth. We have been struck 
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even at race times at the little heed taken by folks of the class above 
alluded to of the stirring doings on the heath, and have heard with 
wonder that many of them, although they have resided for years in 
this great centre of horse-racing and horse-training, rarely, if ever, 
see * an event * decided, and only at very lone intervals walk out on 
the heath at all. Another noticeable peculiarity — this amongst such 
portion of the inhabitants as do interest themselves in the contests of 
the green sward — is the calmness with which the news of any great 
victory achieved by a Newmarket horse is received. 'We had 
' ceased to think about it at all in an hour,' said to us a ' native/ in 
alluding to a grand and very celebrated coup brought off a few years 
ago by a horse on whose chance the town had been wonderfully 
sweet. There was a little exaggeration in the statement, no doubt, 
but not so much as many will believe. Newmarket racing men are 
naturally and justly proud of their unrivalled exercising ground ; and 
they have been so successful of late years, the present one included, 
that some of them are perhaps rather too much inclined to under- 
rate the worth of training grounds elsewhere, and of the horses 

* educated ' on them. A lurking jealousy has always existed between 
Newmarket and Yorkshire, and fevourites sent from Middleham, 
Malton, or Richmond are inspected by the cognoscenti with eyes 
keenly anxious to discover a fault. The comments of the touts 
upon Pretender when he arrived at head- quarters last month to run 
for the Two Thousand were amusing for the almost spiteful eagerness 
shown to pick the brown colt to pieces. We readily admit, however, 
that there are good reasons for the Newmarket men holding their 
own galloping grounds in such high esteem. All the year round 
nearly these are in good order, and when trainers elsewhere are 
fretting on account of hard ground, or grumbling because of heavy 
going, the Newmarket horses have almost invariably sound elastic 
turf on which to receive their educations — a fact that fully accounts 
for the vast number of races won by them between March and 
November. 

As previously remarked, Newmarket * out of season ' is certainly 
one of the most dead-alive places on the face of the earth 5 and no 
one dropped suddenly into the centre of the main street about mid- 
day in January could by means of anything short of supernatural 
instinct suspect that his feet trod the stones of the most famous 
training town in the world. Even when the day's work is done 
there appear to be few or any of those incitements for relaxation 
which most small country towns can boast. It might well have 
been imagined that in a place so largely tenanted by the racing com- 
munity, a theatre would have commanded a fair amount of patronage, 
turf men, as a rule, being devoted admirers of the Thespian art. 
Such, however, does pot appear to be the case j and when the * poor 

* players ' do now and then venture upon a campaign at ' head- 

* quarters,' the encouragement they meet with is, we fear, by no 
means commensurate with their merits. Concerts and balls appear 
to be but few and far between, although at one time the followers of 
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Terpsichore at Newmarket had, we believe, constant opportunities 
of indulging, and we had almost written that unsociability was a pre- 
vailing characteristic of the place. However much this may be the 
case amongst the inhabitants themselves, it would be highly unfair 
to hint that this * exclusiveness ' was carried out so far as strangers 
to the town are concerned. Nowhere is hospitality more freely 
and cheerfully accorded to the visitor than amongst the racing portion 
of the community ; and those acquainted with Yorkshire liberality in 
such particulars will well understand how high is the compliment 
when we remark that in this respect Newmarket is quite on a par 
with the county of the countless acres. 

The horse-racing enthusiast can find ample enjoyment, no matter 
what the season may be, in wandering out on to the heath, taking 
care, of course^ to give a wide berth to all trainers whose fiery dispo- 
sitions may lead them to use such strong measures to warn fancied 
interlopers as have recently given rise to a cause cilhbre^ for nowhere 
else will he meet with such numerous and well-ordered strings of 
horses, and nowhere else, if he be content to confine himself within 
reasonable limits, will he have such opportunities accorded him of 
inspecting them to advantage. Even should he wander unwittingly 
on to the heath during the hours held sacred, and, as was once the 
writer's case, come unexpectedly upon the scene of a * rough up * 
of no ordinary importance, he will, provided that he is known to be 
respectable and reticent, probably be pardoned for the gross breach 
of etiquette committed. The outside public are apt to regard all 
' trials ' as being of a terribly mysterious and hidden nature, and they 
believe that no trainer ever attempts anything of the kind without 
previously ascertaining by most rigid examination that there are no 
hidden witnesses of the awful test about to be applied. The over- 
coloured pictures drawn occasionally of the wiles and stratagems 
employed by the noble army of touts to procure information, and of 
the various counter-mines laid by trainers to defeat such intent, have 
led to exaggerated notions of what is actually done in such cases. 
Now-a-days a trainer, saving in some few favoured localities, knows 
that it is all but impossible that a trial, let it take place at what time 
it may, should escape the observation of some of the countless 
* watchers,' amateur or otherwise. He lays his plans accordingly, 
and by means of weights adjusted, of course, beyond the know- 
ledge of the lookers-on, and by making the finish of the real trial take 
place at quite a different spot to that at which his horses are 
finallv pulled up, he can put the fraternity off the scent as com- 
pletely as if they had never witnessed the gallop at all. A very recent 
instance of the kind is in the writer's mind at the time he pens these 
lines, and he may safely aver that every one of the unwelcome 
spectators of a spin that was really of great importance went away 
with an utterly erroneous notion as to the real merits of the animals 
that finished first, second, and third in the cleverly-arranged struggle. 

Apart from the delights the heath affords there is little to interest 
the visitor. People have an evil habit of staring at any stranger 
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who may endeavour to amuse himself by strolling backwards and 
forwards between the Severals and the top of the town, and the 
loungers at the ' Wellington ' corner (never are they lacking) drop 
remarks respecting the personal appearance and presumed occupation 
of the wanderer almost as much calculated to give pain as the half- 
brick which is said to be the usual greeting bestowed on the traveller 
whose ill fortune takes him into some of the villages of the pottery 
districts. The shops are not particularly attractive to the Jianeur 
to whom Regent and Bond Streets are only too familiar \ although 
we must own to having derived some minutes' gratification from a 
diligent inspection of the faces and jackets of our friends the jockeys, 
as occasionally displayed on a sheet of photographic portraits in the 
window of the obliging Mr. Wright. Moments of happiness are to 
be enjoyed every now and then also by studying the contents of a 
window where the bright silken toggery and jaunty caps are dis- 
played, destined some day or other to flaunt before a roaring and 
excited crowd. A third shop available to the gazer is that in 
which enough wedding-rings are displayed to marry all the pretty 
young ladies in Newmarket for years to come ; and here, too, if 
our memory serves us, is displayed a bronze racehorse and jockey 
of such astounding ugliness and want of symmetry that the person 
who has courage enough to buy it and remove it from the public 
gaze will confer a special obligation upon one not unfrequent visitor 
to head-quarters, for whom the contemplation of it has a strange and 
horrible fascination. 

Newmarket, oddly enough, is not rich in ghost stories. Probably 
its inhabitants are of too practical a turn of mind to put faith in the 
shadows from phantom land. It is true that a story obtains to the 
effect that jockey-lads object, from some unknown reason, to pass 
Queensberry House after nightfall, but as to the cause of their 
objection to do so history is silent. The one well-authenticated 
ghost legend relating to Newmarket has quite a German smack 
about it, and reminds one of the pleasant story of the Elves and 
the Tailor, related, if we mistake not, by Jacob Grimm, that 
best of friends to romantic youth, the immortal narrator of * Hans 
* in Luck' and ' Rumpelstilzchen.' Thus runs the tale of dread. 
Some years ago a particular room in a particular house situated not 
for from the top of the town was more than suspected of being the 
resort of * uncanny' beings, and that such was really the case was at 
last proved in the most conclusive and convincing manner. It so 
happened that a large quantity of linen, newly dried, was one night 
deposited in this mysterious apartment, the door securely locked, and 
the key removed. Midnight arrived, and as yet no ghost or goblin 
was seen to enter or emerge from the chamber. Morning dawned, 
and nothing had occurred to suggest to the inmates the appalling 
transaction that had taken place during the hours of darkness. The 
key was turned, the room was entered, and with a cry of horror 
(we presume) the mistress of the house sank senseless to the floor. 
For behold, though no mortal foot had crossed the threshold since 
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the preceding evening, there lay the linen in orderly heaps carefully 
smoothed, and, to borrow the language of the laundry, ^ mangled.' 
If any one, after reading this authentic narrative, dares to doubt the 
existence of supernatural agency we have indeed written to no 
purpose. 

Newmarket has ceased to be out of season for some weeks past, 
and the bustle of the training time is now at its height. We have 
delayed so long to sketch the town during the dead months that to 
do so now would be as completely out of place as were we to ofier 
the readers of 'Bally' a story the component parts of which were 
Christmas time, holly, mistletoe, and blazing fires. Let us in a few 
words describe the last moments of that dreary period which just 
ended, when * Out of Season' might still be the term applied to the 
great training town. The sight on the platform at the Eastern 
Counties Station is a pleasant one to the man wearied with the long, 
dull interval that has elapsed since last he wended his way to the 
classic town to which two counties lay claim. We take it for 
granted that he has not previously set foot on race-course since 
winter broke, save perhaps on the City and Suburban or Northamp- 
tonshire day, so that his palate has merely been whetted for the 
sporty and he gazes curiously from the window of the carriage in 
which he cosily reclines, eager to recognise the old familiar faces of 
those who delight in horseflesh, and never, consequently, miss a 
Newmarket meeting. He gazes on a somewhat motley group, it is 
true, as well-nigh every type of sporting society has its representa- 
tive on the crowded platform. The betting men proper are not 
of engaging aspect, although even to this rule there are some 
notable exceptions. You would not care about trusting yourself in 
a dark country lane perhaps with that broad-shouldered, black- 
visaged man, whose shifty eyes wander with suspicious frequency to 
the neck-pins and guard-chains of the people around, as if at some 
period of his career a livelihood had been earned by an occupation 
still more precarious than that he pursues at present. You think 
you would prefer not playing at cards with that shabby-genteel, 
sneaking, used-up looking bemg whose eyelids and lips cfroop and 
twitch so constantly, and whose long fingers are never still. It may 
be that your judgment is not at fault. That 'gentish' man with 
the swarthy face, the dirty hands loaded with rings, and the diamond 
studs, has been 'broken' once and again before now^ and is pro- 
bably once more on the high road to that ruin from which he will 
speedily extricate himself again. Our friend with the flaring neck- 
cloth we know of old, as well at Catterick Bridge as on New- 
market Heath. We cannot divest ourselves of a notion that some 
carelessness on the part of officials at Hanwell has permitted his 
presence here to-day, so wild is the expression of his eyes, and so 
impetuous his bearing. The flowery epithets strewn by his never- 
ceasing tongue would scarcely pass muster in a Belgravian saloon, 
but for all that this very rough diamond is not * not so bad as he 
* seems,' and his comrades tell many a story to prove that, despite 
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an unprepossessing exterior, his heart is in the right place. There 
comes ^ the Admiral/ with a footman at his heels bearing a pile of 
wrappers. May we catch a glimpse of the great turf arbitrator on 
the Shoreditch platform for years and years to come, for you may be 
sure, when the time arrives for that tall form to be missing, then will 
arrive evil days for the Turf. There is Mr. Payne, another of the 
old school of sportsmen, of which, alas ! so few remain. Let us 
hope that a good week is in store for the ' black and white stripes,* 
and that Newmarket Heath may yet ring with the name of some 
Fyfield steed capable of emulating the feat long ago accomplished by 
Glauca. Here stands the stalwart leviathan whose shoulders at least 
are well equal to bear the load of responsibility and anxiety insepa- 
rable from the dignity of the leader of the Ring. That singularly 
tall man, who reminds you of President Lincoln, is a noted owner 
of horses and bookmaker. He is deep in conversation with the 
owner of a sensation Derby horse, with whom the * talent* are 
sadly out of love. What a sensation there would be at the Rooms 
to-night if the owner of the *Drum* was to bid a commissioner 
put a couple of* thou* on the safe-un ! 

As the hour draws nearer at which the train will start on its slow 
journey to Newmarket, intending travellers pour rapidly into the 
station. Still they manifest marked reluctance to take their seats, 
and up to the last available instant little groups will be scattered 
about the platform, talking and laughing loudly, or exchanging mys- 
terious communications in a studied undertone. 

The Fourth Estate is strongly represented, some of its members 
particularly conspicuous for their gallant attire, brave in silken 
scarves and raiment of gorgeous hues, and all preternaturally know- 
ing and important in their conversation. Well, well ! let the little 
foibles and follies of the * profession * pass unnoticed, for despite 
dissensions and strife, and discord now and again amongst the 
brotherhood, they are not on the whole unkindly disposed one 
towards the other, and there are many good fellows and clever men 
amongst the turf- writers. By-and-by the warning whistle is heard that 
announces to stragglers hurrying up in Hansom cabs that they have 
missed the train, and with a jerk and a bang the long row of 
carriages moves slowly away, rolling through the suburbs, and gra- 
dually increasing speed as the green hedgerows and fenny pastures tell 
us that the open country has been reached. Three hours of cigar- 
smoking and Sunday literature are to be got through before the 
wished-for haven is reached, and reclining comfortably on a pile of 
rugs we can pass the time smoothly enough, our meditations inter- 
rupted only when the train halts at some small station, by a voice in 
the next carriage exclaiming, in hoarse tones, * A nick, by — !* 
the meaning of which technical expression we of course quite fail to 
understand. Then as the evening shades are beginning to fall on 
Newmarket, we glide into the well-known station, and learn from 
the bustle at its door, and the throng of gazers in the main street, 
that to-morrow the loved old town will be once more * In Season.' 
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In or out of season, however, Newmarket has always a certain 
charm about it that to our fancy is lacking in every other great 
horse-racing town. There is a business-like air about the heath 
that is wanting on the great Yorshire courses, York and Doncaster, 
notwithstanding that each of them is in its own way delightful. 
To our fimcy, the week's sport in the July Meeting, when the other 
side of the Ditch is the venue^ is the most delightful that the racing 
man enjoys in the whole course of the year. It is true that, with 
three or four exceptions, the stakes to be run for are unimportant in 
their character and of no great value ; but there is a pleasing com- 
pound of matter-of-fact Newmarket, picnicking, country meetings and 
Yorkshire enthusiasm about the proceedings that renders a journey 
down in the hot summer season something very like an imperative 
duty. Be the sun scorching as it may, the branches of the planta- 
tion afford full protection from its rays, and if the racing is, like the 
plantation, a little ^ shady/ there is endless amusement to be obtained 
by any one who has a soul beyond betting in the contemplation of 
every tuft of green turf, with its busy swarm of insect life called 
into existence by the July warmth, in the sight of the clouds of pale- 
winged butterflies that now and again flit in mimic regiments around 
the sweet-smelling wild flowers that grace the top and banks of the 
Ditch. Never have we enjoyed those lazy, happy, careless, quarters 
of an hour when tobacco tastes so rarely that it seems a sin to expel 
the entrancing vapour from the lips and nostrils, and all the happiness 
of the opium-eater is experienced without dread of the inevitable 
Nemesis that awaits him, more perfectly than on the top of the 
Ditch. There, with the distant hum of the Ring in our ears (and 
how much pleasanter is the sound when distance lends enchantment 
to it), the song of the larks overhead, speaking of peace and fidelity 
and happiness, we have lain entranced from hour's end to hour's 
end. There, in the calm and gentleness of the summer's afternoon, 
we have mused, and vowed, and built castles in the air innumerable 
— the easiest and pleasantest labour that can be assigned to the mind 
of man. There we have made those mental promises of future well- 
doing to which a man is so prone to commit himself when in the 
state of beatitude produced in certain minds by the combined 
influence of the soothing weed, pure air, solitude, and a digestion 
improved by the tonics that Newmarket breezes afford. No matter 
if these promises have not been subsequently fulfilled. There is the 
memory of their having been at one time honestly made with which 
to flatter our own self-esteem, and we are grateful, therefore, to the 
place which induced such unusual acts of virtue, and so bestow a 
sincere blessing upon Newmarket. 

S. 
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The casual visitor to the Halls of Wolsey, intent on the fading 
glories of the cartoons, the intricacies of the maze, or the glories of 
that avenue whose * milky cones' are now in their height of 
splendour, will be apt to think that his survey has been complete, 
when, after a long and weary hunt for the lions of the place, he 
retires to take his ease in his inn and to finish his day in the manner 
prescribed by custom to every true Briton — the siesta sacred to pipe 
and glass. But with just a glance around those cool cloisters, 
' branched like mighty woods,' their shade sacred to the declining 
days of decaying names, and a veritable bower of scandal, propriety, 
and exclusiveness : along that broad walk whose silence is broken at 
intervals by the hollow reverberations of the tennis-court close at 
hand, and through those fantastically-wrought gates which look down 
the chesnut vista, so gay with Lord Westmorland's colours j and 
our way lies straight before us to that tranquil enclosure where the 
warrior steed rests, after his honourable toils, in royal state, and the 
seclusion of a happy valley, free from all cares save those which 
delight nursing mothers, receives the stud-matron into a dignified 
and unbroken repose. A quiet as placid reigns here as in that 
stately pile by the river, and the jealously-walled paddocks are deep 
in rich herbage, where mares and foals of high degree stand staring 
wistfully at us as we pass by ; while from their cincture of stately 
trees, undeveloped as yet into that exuberance of massive foliage 
which the summer hour shall mature, comes the clear fluting of the 
blackbird — the St. Swithin of birds — to welcome the coming as he 
speeds the parting shower. The Lords of the Harem arc in readi- 
ness to receive our salaams, and St. Albans, somewhat lighter than 
his wont after his labours of love, yet not the less to be approached 
with the respect due to so mighty a potentate, glares round upon us 
with somewhat of malice yet in that evil eye, and forces upon us 
the conviction that, whatever time and gentleness of rule may have 
done towards civilizing the ^ noble savage,' the padded chamber is at 
times no useless precaution against a by no means saintly tempera- 
ment. Young Melbourne, to whom we make our bow for the first 
time, stands before us the type of substance as St. Albans and Cam- 
buscan are of quality ; and looking upon the sturdy brown (not with- 
out a somewhat melancholy recollection of his best son. The Earl), 
we are carried back to the old Glasgow days when Aldcroft brought 
* crimson and white ' to the rescue, and loud and clear rang Jack- 
son's shout of ^ Lord Glasger wins !' Sadly as his accident has 
marred the symmetry of old Melbourne's son, we lose sight of its 
effects in our contemplation of his powerful, well-knit frame, magni- 
ficent quarters, and short steely legs, and feel that he is no unworthy 
successor to Orlando, albeit cast in far different mould to the 
departed bay. Those ancient rivals, Cambuscan and Ely, have met 
here again to wage a more peaceful though not less eager competi- 
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tion for the honours of successful sirehood ; and although on the 
Turf the delicate chesnut faded before the evergreen bav, like their 
namesakes of the woods, yet we cannot doubt that the Newminster 
horse will have his ample revenge at the stud. How often did the 
fortunes of the light vary between them, and how great was the 
contrast still existing in make and shape and all the attributes which 
distinguish the ^ high-mettled racer.' Cambuscan, long and low, of 
delicate constitution, of sedate and regal carriage, and action low and 
sweeping ; Ely, short, corky, robust, of gay and gallant bearing, 
with bounding elasticity of stride. Such were they of old ; but 
while time has developed the frame of the chesnut to magnificent 
proportions, and has added substance without subtracting quality, 
the bay seems to have enjoyed the good things of this life, like 
Dives, in davs gone by, and ' the beautiful ' would seem to apply 
more truthfully to his neighbour than to himself. Mentmore, from 
whose lips the cup of pleasure is often so ruthlessly dashed, seems 
in no way to repine at his lot, and on the principle, we presume, of 
not muzzling the ox that treadeth out the corn, he has been per- 
mitted to claim for his own two pledges of love, whose names are 
duly registered in the Royal Catalogue. A bav, with two chesnucs 
following for their afternoon walk, first attractea our attention to the 
yearlings, and their leader, a most unmistakable Orlando out of Jac- 
queline, we at once put down for a speedy one, while for neatness 
and action there were few to compare with the little chesnut Saun- 
terer filly out of Volley, whose union with the Birdcatcher horse we 
anticipate will be as successful as with Orlando. A lady of highest 
lineage and most illustrious relationship brought up the rear, and 
Bay Celia, if she has given pledges of greater size to posterity, has 
thrown nothing to her many lovers of higher quality. Beside her the 
little Kettledrum filly, neat as she is, looked sadly out of place, and 
more at home ' in couples ' with the Mcntmore-Rosebud filly and her 
half-sister out of Garnish, neither of which stud-matrons have as 
yet achieved distinction during their sojourn in the Royal Pad- 
docks. Two pretty fillies by St. Albans out of Catawba and 
Lady Anne — ^ the latter for choice,' as the racing echo goes — 
were next paraded for our inspection, and then the sister to the 
speedy Pericles with all that high quality and level lines of beauty 
which Newminster has so indelibly stamped on most of his 
offspring. The Venus filly hardly gave such promise as we might 
expect from her breeding, while the half-sister to The Knave 
was one of those 'regulation' mouse-coloured Wild Dayrells, 
rather on leg, but still giving fair promise of speed in company 
well and duly selected. Following her with long, swinging, 
racing-like stride, came the' queen of that gallant coterie, a whole- 
coloured bay filly by Stockwell out of Julie, whose future destination 
will not be reached without much and grave anxiety and liberal 
relaxation of purse-strings on the part of the purchaser. With many 
of the good points of her illustrious relative, Julius, she is endowed 
with far greater degree of substance, and her muscular frame is more 
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closely and compactly knit. The fillies by Ely, out of Lady Blanche 
and Heroine of Lucknow^ were a useful-looking pair, though we 
confess to a dislike to many of that sire's get, partly on account of 
their want of quality, but mainly because they have in most cases 
seemed to us, as yearlings, to lack freedom and elasticity of move- 
ment. Lady Melbourne's daughter by St. Albans was neat, and 
not without character^ and the nlly by oaunterer out of Ariadne an 
excellent specimen of what Mr. Blenkiron's horse can get ; and as 
nearly all the * black's' two-year olds run, if not many of them have 
hitherto fulfilled the high promise of their youth, we may safely 
predict a victorious career for this very useful youngster. We 
hardly liked so well the Newminstcr-Hepatica filly as her next-door 
neighbour, a very racing-like specimen by Orlando from Himalaya, 
the dam of Imaus, who seems bound to come to hand early and 
give her owner that good start, so encouraging in Turf aflFairs as in 
the ordinary business of life. Sister to Little Lady has given us 
another editipn of herself in the St. Albans filly who owns her 
parentage, and a filly by the same sire out of Lady Gough is quite 
one of the gems of the sale, and when led into the ring, even in the 
dearth of sensational purchasers, will be fought for as fiercely as the 
fair Helen by Trojans and Greeks. The first colt we were intro- 
duced to was a useful-looking one by Wild Dayrell out of Flirt, 
which we hope may somehow or other contrive to break the charm 
of ill luck which has hitherto so closely hung around the descendants 
of the giant son of Ion for the great events of the year. The colt 
by Ely from Amazon we certainly admired more than any youngster 
we have yet seen by the same sire, as, in addition to his possessing 
an excellent share or quality, he is well made all over and looks as if 
he would move well, though we had no chance of criticising his 
action on this occasion. The St. Albans-Arrow colt we have 
marked A i, and in the same category may be placed the Rosabel 
colt by the same sire ; and as good wine needs no bush, it would be 
superfluous to enlarge more on their merits in the limited space 
allotted to us. The Lady Palmerston colt, though it does not, in our 
opinion, quite reach the standard of excellence attained by the last- 
mentioned two, is nevertheless a well-bred, useful animal, and out 
of a mare, too, whose produce have shown some form on the Turf. 
The Ely-Eulogy colt (for which, with all respect, we would suggest 
the name of Elegy) is a fair sample of Ely's get ; and should Mar- 
tyrdom not belie to-day the sanguine expectations of his friends, is sure 
to find favour in the eyes of those who with no error of judgment 
are content to follow ^ running blood.' It will be seen by a perusal 
of the pedigree of the youngsters that although Mr. Scott has dipped 
very freely into St. Albans (and with justice, considering the really 
great things he has already achieved), other sires of repute have not 
been neglected, and no foolish ban of exclusiveness has been placed 
upon good blood wherever it was to be found ; while the stallions 
now located at the Royal Paddocks have received a full share of 
public patronage, and the choice of sires by Her Majesty's advisers 
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has been ratisfied by the rapidity with which their subscriptions have 
filled. All the youngsters appear in good, sound health, and there is 
now no appearance of that ungainly neck-swelling which for some 
unexplained reason has heretofore disfigured so many of the juveniles 
bred at Hampton Court. 

Fain would we linger a while in Mr. Scott's snuggery, and listen 
to his recollections of Old Melbourne and his still more illustrious 
son the peerless * West ;' but time warns us to be on the move, and 
once more we emerge from the calm retirement of the Paddocks 
into a world of rollicking cockneydom. The last loiterers still hang 
about the Palace Gardens, and the ^ snow storm' in the avenue is falling 
silently to its rest, like feathers upon the velvet sward beneath. We 
speculate not on the ancient line of kings whose voices in yonder 
silent chambers have long passed away, but our talk is of the 
Monarchs of the Turf and the giants of old days, which ever wax 
greater with advancing time, even as the deeds of the past are wont 
to shine with more exaggerated light to posterity. The grey river 
seems to glide into the twilight, the last rook has cawed his farewell 
as he flaps lazily homewards, and soon the all-devouring Babylon 
enfolds us again in its smoky embrace. 

Amphion. 



I 



CRICKET. 

Hardly had the season opened when large scoring became the order 
of the day. Mr. E. L. Fellowes and Mr. Evetts at Oxford, and 
Mr. Montgomery and Mr. Pulteney at Cambridge, got over a hun- 
dred each in college matches ; and Mr. Yardley made a still more 
successful deInU in the first great trial match at Cambridge, between 
two elevens of Freshmen, who were captained respectively by Mr. 
Stow and Mr. Brune. Mr. Yardley played a magnificent innings of 
154, and his old Rugby schoolfellow, Mr. Tobin, made 40. Mr. 
Bray, late captain of Westminster, also distinguished himself by 
obtaining 36. Mr. Stow*s side made but a poor fight against their 
formidable antagonists, though Mr. Thornton, who has gained jn 
defence without losing any of his hitting ability, contributed 66 and 
17. The only other important score was Mr. Steadman, who in 
his second innings obtained 41. Of the many bowlers who tried 
their hands in this match, Mr. Wilson of King's and Mr. Bray of 
Trinity are the best. The Seniors' Match at Cambridge was drawn 
on account of rain, but so far as it was played out it showed Mr. 
Preston of Caius (by far the most brilliant field at the University) to 
be in fine batting form, and Mr. Harrison-Ward of Jesus to be quite 
at home in the bowling department. 

Oxford was the first to appear against professional bowling, a very 
strong All-England Eleven going down to give them a trial in the 
second week of May. The Eleven was a real North-of-England 
team, such as we have not seen in London for years, nor are likely 
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to see under present circumstances. The four Cambridge men, 
Carpenter, Hay ward, Tarrant, and Smith ; the six Nottingham men, 
A. and J. C. Shaw, Parr, Daft, Tinley, and Tarrant, and Emmett, 
the representative of Yorkshire, made up an aggregation of cricketing 
ability against which it was hardly likely that anv University sixteen 
could successfully contend. But on the whole Oxford made a much 
better fight than was expected. They began well in their first 
innings, the first two men, Messrs. Fortescue and Mathews, getting 
40 runs between them ; but after that the wickets fell rapidly, 
Mr. Evetts and Mr. Goschen alone of the remainder obtaining double 
figures. The total was 95. We were much surprised, however, at their 
getting rid of their formidable adversaries for so trifling a score as 131, 
and we were more surprised still that Mr. Miles was the bowler who 
contributed chiefly to this result. He got 7 All England wickets at a 
cost of 65 runs. Mr. Belcher bowled well, though he was rewarded 
with only one wicket, but five other dark blues who essayed to bowl 
appear to have made very slight impression. In their second innings 
the Sixteen got the very creditable number of 156 runs, Mr. Evetts, 
whose batting has improved wonderfully since last year, contributing 
36, Mr. Goschen 26, Mr. Hill 22, and Mr. Tylecote (the hero of 
404 * not out,' and a great acquisition to his IJniversity) 17. All 
England had thus 121 runs to get to win, and had lost one wicket 
for 25 when ^ time ' was called and the match was declared drawn. 
On the whole, we are of opinion that this was a trial creditable to 
Oxford batting, which has been underrated on account of the great 
public prestige of several of the Cambridge batsmen. We are less 
satisfied with the bowling, for Mr. Miles is generally very expensive 
at Lord's, and, in addition, does not field well to his own bowling. 
Five extra men in the field make all the difference to a slow bowler, 
and to this we attribute his great success against All England. Im- 
mediately after this was over a fresh set of antagonists arrived to try 
the prowess of the Oxford eleven. The Marylebone Club and 
Ground sent a very strong eleven, the professionals being Hearne, 
Price, Wootton, and West, and the gentlemen including Mr. W, G. 
Grace (a host in himself), Mr. Sutton, Captain Stewart (the well- 
known Winchester wicket keeper). Captain Watson, Mr. Case, and 
Mr. Sandford. Oxford won the toss, but made a poor stand in the 
first innings against the bowling of Wootton and Mr. Grace. 
Mr. Tylecote got 18 and Mr. Evetts 21, but no one else got into 
double figures. Mr. Miles did not play, and Mr. Grace treated all 
the best bowling that Oxford could otherwise provide with scant 
ceremony. Two sixers, and a multiplicity of fours and threes, helped 
to swell his score, which amounted to 1 17. Mr. Grace was, in truth, 
a rather severe trial to Oxford bowling. It takes a pretty good ball 
to give him much anxiety, and of a sort that few amateur bowlers 
have at their command. But it must be remembered that the other 
ten batsmen, most of them of a superior class, averaged little more 
than ten runs each. In the second innings of Oxford Mr, Tylecote 
and Mr Evetts again took the lead. Mr. Evetts got 31 and Mr. 
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Tylecote 21, and Mr. Digby added 20. But as the total only reached 
124, the M.C.C. won in one innings with sufficient to spare. If 
the match proved nothing else, it proved that Mr. Tylecote's repu- 
tation was not exaggerated, and that Mr. Evetts, while retaining all 
his freedom, has acquired a considerable defensive power. We must 
now glance at the corresponding matches at Cambridge. The All- 
England Eleven was, with one exception, the same as played agaipst 
Oxford, Oscroft taking the place of Daft. A good deal more was 
expected from Cambridge than from Oxford, particularly in batting, 
the batting strength of Cambridge being so great that it was general^ 
believed there was a plethora of batsmen, and that there would be 
little or nothing for several of them to do for a year or two. Fenner's 
also being a run-getting ground, a large score was anticipated ; but, as 
it turned out, Cambridge did not get so many runs as Oxford in either 
innings, and suffered an easy one- innings defeat. Mr.Brune got 
double figures in each innings, 14 and 26. Mr. Thornton followed 
his example with 12 and 13. Mr. Welldon (from Tunbridge School) 
made 15 in his iirst innings, but the crack bats, Mr. Yardley, Mr. 
Money, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. Dale, quite failed to accomplish 
what was expected of them on their own ground. Tarrant and 
J. C. Shaw, were very fatal, the Cambridge man getting I j and the 
Nottingham man 12 wickets. The single innings of All England 
shows a long list of double figures, of which Carpenter's 73 (not out) 
and Oscrofr's 41 (run out) are the highest. Mr. Absolom did not 
play, and with the remaining bowling at the command of the Uni- 
versity it was hardly possible to get rid of such an eleven on such a 
ground under 200 runs. In &ct, the University bowling was neither 
better nor worse than was anticipated, but the batting made the 
layers of 5 to 2 on Cambridge for the match in June look uncom- 
monly glum. The next performance of Cambridge, against the 
M.C.C. and Ground, was considerably better, but this time the 
Marylebone Eleven did not include Mr. W. G. Grace. The pro- 
fessionals were Grundy, Wootton, Hearne, Price, and West, and the 
eentlemen were Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Sutton, Mr. Green, Mr. Onslow, 
Mr. Round, and Captain Watson. The M.C.C. had two innings of 
109 each, or about their average at Oxford, minus the contribution 
of Mr. W. G. Grace, and the University got 164, and then pulled 
off the necessary runs with the loss of three wickets. Mr. Yardley 
cot 65, and Mr. Thornton 21 and 28. These two gentlemen have 
hardly ever missed getting into double figures since the beginning of 
the season, no matter to what bowling they have been opposed. 
Mr. Yardley was so finished a batsman last year that it was scarcely 
possible for him to improve; but Mr. Thornton has gained im- 
mensely in defence. Contrariwise, some of the older hands appear 
to have gone off, though there is time for them to get into form 
before the great event of the year. Comparing the performances of 
the two elevens in these trial matches it will be seen that though on 
paper Cambridge is considerably the stronger both in batting and 
bowling, yet Oxford made the better fight of the two against the 
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Strong All-England Eleven ; while the presence of Mr. Grace in the 
M.C.C. match at Oxford, and his absence in the corresponding 
match at Cambridge, made all the difference in the results of those 
two encounters. On the whole we see no reason to believe that 
the University match will be the one-sided affair so sanguinely antici- 
pated at Cambridge. We think that the game ought to be pretty 
evenly contested — always assuming, that is, that the Oxford men do 
not miss five catches in five minutes, as they did last year. Anyhow 
we are persuaded that 5 to 2 or even 2 to i are ridiculous odds to lay 
at the present time, and that those who have thus plunged will very 
likelv repent their temerity before the match is over. 

We must now look at what has been going on at Lord's. At the 
Annual Meeting of the M.C.C. it was reported that the Committee 
had made overtures to the Northern players, which, if accepted, 
might have ^terminated the obnoxious squabbling by which English 
professionals have of late years so discredited themselves and so 
insulted their patrons. Though there seemed a chance at one time 
that the liberal offers of the M.C.C. would have been thankfully 
accepted, the negotiations ultimately fell through, and it is clear that 
as long as certain well-known * obstructives ' continue to live and 
retain their influence, these unseemly differences will be perpetuated. 
From seeing Surrey v. Nottingham once more in the Surrey pro- 
gramme, we concluded that matters were tending to a favourable 
arrangement, but we were mistaken. Well : it is disappointing, no 
doubt, to be hindered from witnessing the best cricket obtainable in 
the country ; but we know who will suffer the most in the end. At 
the same meeting it was wisely resolved that the Grand Stand at 
Lord's should be purchased by the Club ; and thus an undesirable 
monopoly, by which individual members profited at the expense of 
the Club generally, was very properly extinguished. The opening 
match of the season was between the Colts of the North and those 
of the South. To the former eleven Yorkshire contributed three 
aspirants ; Nottingham, Durham, and Cambridge, two each ; Lan- 
cashire and Northumberland, one each : to the latter Sussex con- 
tributed three, Hampshire two, and Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Northampton, Worcester, and Warwick ^one each. The wicket 
was difficult and not at all in favour of run-getting, and, in our 
opinion. Lord's is not the ground to try colts on. Men to whom 
it is strange do not understand its peculiarities, and those who have 
been accustomed to perfectly level ground and perfectly true wickets 
are usually nonplussed at Lord's until they have had a certain 
amount of practice on it. Large scores were consequently not 
anticipated, and large scores were not made. The South made 
77 and 83, the North 59 and 40. Potter (Northampton) made 35 
(not out) for the South ; — by the way, why is Northampton in the 
South of England if Cambridge is in the North ? — and Milward 
(Worcester) backed him. up with 21. For the North, Veitch 
(Durham) made 11 and 14, and Barratt (Durham) 12. If the Colts 
could not show off their batting powers, they were at any rate on a 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 112. 2 F 
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ground where their bowling abilities could be seen to the best advan- 
tage. And there was a good deal of good bowling on both sides ; 
but Shoesmith (Sussex) fainy bore away the prize in that department. 
He was not changed during either innings of the North, and he took 
six wickets in their first innings and seven in their second. He has 
been known for some time at r^astbourne and in that neighbourhood 
as a fiist, straight, and dangerous bowler in country matches ; but at 
Lord's he was evidentlv on a ground that just suited him, for his 
bowling broke down the hill tremendously. He bowled 26 overs 
for 7 runs and 6 wickets in the first innings of the Northerners, who 
could not make him out at all. In their second innings he bowled 
the same number of overs for 18 runs and 7 wickets. Millward 
(Worcester) backed him up well, bowling 26 overs for 19 runs and 
4 wickets. The best of the Northern bowlers was Arber (Cam- 
bridge). He got II wickets in the match, and Laxton, also from 
Cambridge, TOt 5 ; but the latter was only put on in one innings of 
the South. The general fielding was good, and Davey (Sussex) and 
Martin (Notts) are promising wiclcet-keepers. We should mention 
that Grundy was captain of the North and Hearne of the South ; 
but neither took any active part in the match. Shoesmith, we should 
say, will be played for his county (Sussex) after his great success at 
Lord's, but whether his bowling will do similar execution on the 
firighton ground or the Oval remains to be seen. 

The whitmonday match was this year the M.C.C. and Ground 
against the South of England, and was played for the benefit of the 
M.C.C. Cricketers* Fund. The Marylebone Eleven consisted of 
Mr. W. G. Grace, Mr. Green, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Kingscote, and 
Captains Stewart and Watson, assisted by Hearne, Price, West, 
Grundy, and Wootton. The South of England Eleven, chosen by 
the Committee of the Surrey Club, comprised Mr. I. D. Walker, 
and Jupp, Humphrey, James Lillywhite, Silcoclc, Charlwood, Poolcy, 
Mantle, GrifHth, Willsher, and Southerton. It will be seen at once 
that the M.C.C. Eleven was somewhat overweighted, and, in £ict, 
their chance of success depended pretty much on whether Mr. W. G. 
Grace happened to come off or not. He happened not to come ofF, 
either in batting or bowling ; and as soon as his wicket had fidlen in 
the second innings, it was the proverbial guinea to a hayseed on the 
South of England. Curiously, the first ball of the match was splen^ 
didly hit by Mr. Grace for 5, and he went on playing in faultless 
style till he had made 18, when he was unluckily caught in the slips 
on a bumping ball which hit his glove. Price and Captain Watson 
made a good stand in each innings, and if Mr. Cooper had been 
better backed up while he was getting his 31, the single-innings 
defeat might have been averted ; for he was master of the very best 
bowling that could be sent down to him. Willsher bowled splen- 
didlv, and had a wicket that just suited him. He got nine M.C.C. 
wickets. Southerton got eight, and Pooley kept wicket as well and 
as demonstratively as ever. The M.C.C. innings amounted to 95 
and 90, and the single innings of the South of England closed for 
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202. Jupp and Humphrey began so well^ each getting 37, that their 
side was put in good spirits, and their example was followed by most 
of their companions. Griffith made 35, Mr. I. D. Walker 28, and 
five more got into double figures. Grundy and Wootton did the lion's 
share of the bowling ; but they had very up-hill work, and were not 
alwsnrs well backed up in the field. Tne match could not, on the 
whole, be considered a very interesting one, as several names were 
wanting on the M.C.C. side that would have materially helped to 
equalize matters. It cannot be expected that Mr. W. G. Grace 
will always make a hundred runs ; and yet it was clear that if any 
mishap befel him, his side would not have the ghost of a chance. 
We fear that the prospects of the Gentlemen this year against the 
Players are not very bright. 

Lrastly, we may notice a match between eleven gentlemen of the 
M.C.C. and eleven of ^ Na Shuler.' This latter Club is supposed 
to be in Ireland what I Zingari are in England ; but, unfortunately, 
in the purely Irish parts of Ireland cricket does not flourish. In 
those parts where Scottish immigrants and others have possessed 
themselves of Irish soil it has been found practicable to introduce 
the game, as well as other diversions neither so harmless nor so 
amusing. With one or two obvious exceptions, the gentlemen who 
ten days ago decorated themselves with the ereen-and-gold ribbon 
represented modern Ireland, or Anglo-Scoto-Hibernia, not old Ire- 
land or Hibemia proper. Still there was just a flavour of the 
genuine article, for which, in these days of small mercies, we may 
be thankful, just as a teaspoonful of wine in a glass of water may be 
called wine and water without absolute falsehood. There were two 
Irish words printed in a manner intelligible to Saxon eyes on the top 
of the official card, and there was the chief of the most illustrious 
Irish house but one actually taking part in the game. And therewith 
let us be content. Now-a-days, when a man flies from arrest out of 
one county to-day, and plays to-morrow for another, which has 
reluctantly received him and his encumbrances, more could scarcely 
be expected. 

The great match in the North between the two Elevens of Eng- 
land was entirely spoiled by the rain. We regret that Anderson 
thereby lost a considerable sum of money, as he was not only a 
splendid cricketer, but also a highly-respectable man. So far as the 

fime proceeded, it promised to be well and equally contested. All 
ngland completed one innings for 131, of which Hayward made 43 
and Smith 23 ; and Plumb distinguished himself highly at the wicket, 
getting rid of Daft, Smith, and A. Shaw. The United were just 
getting well to work, two wickets having fallen, about 25 runs having 
been scored, and Plumb and Iddison being well in, when the hopeless 
state of the weather necessitated the abandonment of the game. 

The Surrey Colts have been tried on the Oval, and West Surrey 
beat East by nine wickets. There was only one run difference in 
their first innings, the East getting 73, and the West 74. Then the 
East, helped by Hall with 46, and Carter with 37, ran up 151 ; but 
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for the West, Potter and Trodd got together and won the match, 
the former scoring 64 and the latter 80, and both being < not out.' 
There appears to be plenty of rising strength in batting in the 
county *» but from what we have heard there was no bowline much 
above the average — nothing, for instance, to be compared with that 
of Shoesmith, die Sussex Colt. Surrey wants one or two good 
straight effective bowlers sadly; but they are very scarce articles, 
particularly in the South of England. 



TO CHARLES BUXTON, M.P., 

WITH THE HORSE ' WHITE-MIST.' 

Thus speaks young Arthur's brother to C. B. : — 

The sequel of to-day dissevers all 
This triplicate of stark^ straight riders, stiff. 
Hard men to hounds — the flyers of the hunt • • . 
Such leaps they leapt, the men I loved ! . . . 

I think 
That we shall never more in days to come 
Hold cheery talk of hounSs and horses, each 
Praising his own the most ; shall steal away 
Through brake and coppice-wood, or side by side 
Breast the sharp bullfinch and deep-holding dyke, 
Sweep through the uplands, skim the vale below. 
And leave the land behind us like a dream. • • . 

I tear me from this passion that I loved — 
Though Paget sware that I should ride again — 
Bur yet I think I shall not ; I have done : 
My hunt is hunted : I have skimmed the cream. 
The blossom of the seasons, and no more 
For me shall gallant Scott have cause for wrath. 
Or injured Smallpiece mourn his wasted crops. 

Now, therefore, take my horse, which was my pride 
(For still thou know'st he bore me like a man — ), 
And wheel him not, nor plunge him in the mere, 
But set him straight and give his head the rein. 
And he shall bear thee lightly to the front, 
Swifter than wind, and stout as truest steel. 
And none shall rob thee of thy pride of place. 

H. C. P, 
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OUT-DOOR SERVANTS. 

NO. III. — THE HUNTSMAN. 
BY THE 'GENTLEMAN IN BLACK.* 

A GREAT many years ago a well-known and caustic divine taxed a 
great political opponent with a rashness of self-sufficiency, the ex- 
aggeration of which is well excused by its wit. So small was the 
modesty of the gentleman in question, that he would undertake at a 
moment's notice the command of the Channel fleet, or a surgical 
operation (which shall be nameless) of the most dangerous and 
delicate character. There was a third illustration of hardihood, 
which (I am quoting from memory) I have forgotten, but I will tell 
you what it was not, after the fashion of the Irish guide-posts, 
whose erectors believe, with respect to the place to be found, that 
the best information is to state where it is not. The witty divine 
did not suggest that the political leader would have undertaken to 
' hunt a pack of fox-hounds.* Perhaps it was that he himself was 
ignorant of its difficulties, though the church in those days was not 
said to be behindhand in furnishing representatives of prowess in 
the field. I will, however, venture to say that he would have been 
quite as unsuccessful in his attempt to kill a fox as to win a battle 
or to save a life. The combination of qualities requisite for the 
performance of a huntsman's duties in the field, or the kennel, are 
so varied that it would be difficult to put self-sufficiency to a higher 
test. If every one cannot reach Corinth, fewer men can handle a 
pack of hounds without natural capability, and specific education for 
the task. 

To make this clear to our readers, I shall endeavour briefly to 
point out in this article the more obvious duties required at the 
hands of a huntsman -, and to show that if the true poet is born and 
not fashioned, the high-class huntsman requires to be born, as well 
as fashioned by training, for the work he has in hand. 

When hounds run well on a good scenting day in an easy country, 
not impeded by covers, nor interfered with by casual obstacles — ^in 
other words, when there is nothing to do but to sit on your horse 
and leave hounds to themselves — the difficulties are not great, to a 
sportsman. A good amateur horseman, who has seen something of 
hunting, if satisfied to leave well alone, might possibly kill his fox. 
But this state of things is highly exceptional. For the interruptions 
to fox-hunting are indeed many and unforeseen. Presuming that 

Jour material (/. e. your hounds and horses) is up to the mark, you 
ave to contend with the peculiarities of weather, atmosphere, soil, 
country, the ignorance of some of your followers, the ambition of 
others, and to run the gauntlet of as much criticism as falls to the 
lot of a prime minister, or an actress at the Palais Royale. You 
will want physical courage, temper, quickness of apprehension, 
observation, a strong sense of duty, self-reliance, and a disregard 
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of criticism, equal to that displayed by Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Disraeli to the leaders of ' The Standard ' or * The Telegraph/ 

With these characteristics we are compelled to take him from the 
lower classes ; for I must regard the amateur huntsman of his own 
hounds as purely exceptional. And what an opening it is for a poor 
man ! He follows a pursuit of his own choice and of almost un- 
mitigated pleasure, for which the gentleman pays some hundreds 
a year. His business all his life is pleasure. He is riding other 
men's horses, to other men's hounds : over other men he is monarch 
of all he surveys, an irresponsible tyrant for the time, can control 
with a nod, or an oath, spoiled children, and royal dukes ; and re- 
ceives handsome wages for doing so. Heavens ! What a prospect 
have I here opened for myself ! Would that I were younger, and 
had never had an education ! 

But all this power and prosperity cannot be had for nothing. Let 
us see how it can be got. 

The huntsman may be the offspring of poor but — I was going to 
say honest, but that is not necessary — undetected parents; for he 
will begin life in some good stables or kennels, and see plenty of 
hunting as a child. If he have a love for it, it will develop itself 
early. Mine did when I rode a pony to om little dog, and an 
aniseeded rabbit-skin. He will be early accustomed to horses, and, 
if his heart be in the right place, a fair lad over a country. Possibly 
his first lessons will be taken on a young one to educate for the 
young master or the ladies. His ambition will lead him to the place 
of second whip in an establishment where his riding will be re- 
marked upon, and where his talent might be displayed more to 
advantage than is usually demanded. However, that is not our 
business at present ; so en avance. 

Having once or twice distinguished himself by riding right in 
front when he ought to have been doing the dirty work behind, 
and years having qualified him, like Penelope Anne, for bettering 
himself, he will be able, by character for sobriety, honesty, and 
general capacity, to get a place as a first whip, possibly in a crack 
country. I shall not leave him there, as I have at present nothing 
to do with that department, but carry him straight on to the eminent 
position of huntsman. To this post he has a right to aspire -, and if 
he have made use of his previous opportunities, he will have fitted 
himself for it. Some men never will do so ; and they had better 
remain, as they are, first whips. But more good whips are fit to be 
huntsmen, than good huntsmen to be whips. 

Before proceeding, the reader will recollect that in the science of 
hunting there arc, as in everything else, huntsmen of different 
grades. * Mr. Bradlaugh is a Libert, so is the Duke of Grafton/ 
said Sir Rainald Knightley, ' but there is a great difference between 
* them.' There is a Mr. Bragg and a Mr. Pigg 5 both are huntsmen, 
both creations of the same artist, but widely different. The Messrs. 
Bragg are not perhaps so effective as they might be, nor the Messrs. 
^igg so pleasant, and the illustration only serves as far as the differ- 
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ence is concerned. To do justice to the character, we must abjure 
the extremes, and take only the good average huntsman of the day. 
I have said that a good huntsman is born, not made ; but every one 
who feels a vocation to that pursuit must not be disappointed if he 
fall a little short of the genius of a Tom Smith, of Hambledon 
notoriety. He may give much satisfaction to his employers, and 
show ^ a deal of sport,* without having reached such an eminence as 
that. But as it is a man's business to get as near the top of the 
tree as he can, without risk of a fall, so I will endeavour to give 
him a hint for climbing, more in detail than these previous gene- 
ralities. 

The mere possession of brute courage in an Englishman is a small 
matter. It is not unfrequently a question of digestion. Add to that, 
a moderate weight, and early and constant practice in the saddle, and 
you have a very fair sample of the riding of * the huntsman.' He 
must be a bold rider, he ought to be a good one ; but few are 
elegant horsemen, and there are plenty of amateurs who could beat 
their heads off in the Liverpool. They should not allow a practicable 
place to shut them out, nor their hounds to get away from them. 
There are occasionally young * thrusters * who will ride at or over 
them ; but a huntsman's business is with his hounds, and not with 
his rivals, except to rebuke them. Speaking of them as horsemen, 
in the aggregate, they are apt to ride too much on their horses' 
mouths, though there are some brilliant exceptions. Possibly if we 
had to do their work we should do the same. ^ Carries half your 
^ weight in his head, my lord,' said a very effective huntsman and 
rider over a country to his master : which is unpleasant when you 
do not require it. 

I put down ' temper' high in the list of qualifications, as 
^ angelic' Of course it includes patience and parliamentary lan- 
guage. And the temper ought to be exercised not only with the 
field, and those ardent spirits that love to spoil a run, or save the 
life of a beaten fox, but with the shirkers, the hallooers, and the 
infallible man in a buggy, who has always seen the fox, and never 
headed him. Above all, must it be exercised with the hounds. A 
bad-tempered huntsman is apt to forget that it is his business to 
make hounds love him, and fly to him : and that is one reason why 
whips, when they have to take the place of the huntsman in tem- 
porary absence, are seldom as well obeyed. The first qualification 
in a woman or a huntsman is temper : for the want of it in either 
may, at any moment, spoil the happiest day of your life. Both have 
a great deal to put up with : and here we may leave the woman out 
of the question : but the huntsman, who has not philosophy enough 
to see his hounds overridden just on the scenting day that they 
want most room, had better turn naval officer, if it be true that the 
oath is the powder wanted to carry the shot to its proper dis- 
tance. Experience will teach him that it is no use to curse the 
weather, the scent, or the country 5 and that the greatest virtue is to 
make the best of the bad business that Providence has sent him. 
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Quickness and observation are essentials to success. A fox must 
be half killed, or ought to be half killed, if at all, in the first twenty 
minutes. A stern chase is a long chase ; and if your fox gets a good 
start, and you are able to press him at no part of the run, the odds 
are that he gets away. The slogging old gentleman who potters 
about in a heavy woodland, when the fox is gone, must be thinking 
of his three o'clock mutton chop. The genius of hunting a fox is 
quickness, for he is both bold and wily ; and the sooner you are after 
him the less opportunity will he have for practising his wiles. The 
* thief o' the world ' is very much like the ' thief o' the night ;* and 
there's no necessity for any delicacy in taking him red-handed. It 
is a great fault in a huntsman to kill his fox unfairly : I mean by 
trusting to halloos, to clapping round to the far end of a cover through 
which he has come, to urging his hounds when themselves fairly 
hunting, or to that system of mobbing which must prevail where 
the excellence of the sport is estimated by the noses on the 
door. But those methods, with others I could name, are different 
from the recommendation which I have made, to lose no time in 
getting to your fox, either in leaving the cover or in making your 
cast. It should be done with despatch: and one of the main charac- 
teristics of the huntsman, and which I have here called ^ quickness 
^ of apprehension,' is the capacity to take in at a glance the circum- 
stances of the case. Some men know at once what cause or causes 
are likely to have interfered with the fox's line. Where the offending 
team or sheep or herd was likely to have been when the fox ran 
up to it, not when the hounds crossed it. He will know whether 
to cast forward, or to bring his hounds back on the line they 
have come. Others take five minutes, five valuable minutes — 
most valuable to the fox — to decide which course to pursue ; and 
after listening to a shepherd's boy, a sporting parson, and the oracle 
of the hunt, do exactly that which could only be of use had they 
done it ten minutes before. * Procrastination is the thief of time,' 
and the ' time of the thief might be added. My business in this 
article is not to tell huntsmen what to do in the field. He must be 
a very great fool who, in his own province, cannot instruct me. I 
am setting forth broadly the duties and principles on which a hunts- 
man should act, not the maxims by which he should be guided. 
But if I may presume to give the results of my experience, and 
much thought, I should say most huntsmen do too much. They 
trust more to themselves than to their hounds. Now they are to 
hunt the hounds, and the hounds are to have the honourable dis- 
tinction of hunting the fox ; and this should never be forgotten. 

A huntsman should know his country and the run of his foxes : 
but this latter qualification should never induce him to take liberties. 
It is one of those dangerous accomplishments which require much 
self-control. It is equivalent to riding cunning; which the best 
horsemen will do on a line they know too well. 

Neither is it my business to say when a cover should be drawn up 
wmd or down, though I think the latter might be practised with 
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some advantage under ordinary circumstances. If the huntsman 
does not know these things, this is not the place to teach him. 

Temperance is a necessity. A huntsman whose evenings are 
spent in a public-house will not be fit to hunt hounds or to manage 
a field in the morning. Insobriety in an educated man is ungentle- 
manly and vicious, in a poor man it is pitiable, in your cook it is 
excusable on great festivals (at least they tell me so), but in a hunts- 
man it is self-damnatory and impossible. It is the greatest fault he 
can commit. Cleanliness, in all men next to godliness, is perhaps 
a matter of taste ; but whether he turns himself out, or has a valet 
and a helper to do it for him, he is responsible for giving a tone to 
his country, and an example to those who are under him. It is not 
a virtue of the deficiency of which we have to complain. As his 
business is smart, so should be his appearance ; and a cheery, happy 
occupation is seldom found allied to slovenliness of demeanour. He 
may dispense with obedience altogether : for if he is not master of 
the science of hunting he is nothing ; and a master has no more 
right to interfere with his servant in his mode of hunting than I have 
with a bishop for performing a service in his cathedral. The hunts- 
man should be absolute so long as he carries a horn, and there never 
should be two. 

These are unquestionably the pleasantest duties connected with 
the office. There are others connected with the kennel quite as 
necessary, and not so agreeable ; but if a man love his hounds, as 
every huntsman should do, even these duties are very much lighter 
than they would appear to us. A huntsman does not do his duty 
properly, however long or wet or fatiguing the day may have been, 
whose first care is himself on his return to the kennel. He ought to 
look to his hounds like children. It is not my business to tell him 
how that duty should be performed, only to state it here as one of 
the obligations of a huntsman. Not only should he be fond of a 
hound, but he should know his nature, his diseases, and his consti- 
tution, or he may commit the error which a schoolmaster might 
commit, of physicking and flogging the idle and the stupid, the strong 
and the weak, with the same bolus and the same rod. Hounds 
want discrimination in their kennel management quite as much as 
horses in the stable ; and a huntsman is not fit for his place who has 
to call in a professional every time some trifling disease exhibits 
itself. In the summer months too, if not actively engaged, it will be 
his business to superintend all the details of physic and exercise, and 
to give instruction in the cub-hunting months necessary for their 
perfection when the real season returns. He is responsible to the 
Master for their condition and behaviour, as well as for their appear- 
ance; and (if competent to give it) his opinion on breeding and 
drafting will always be listened to with respect, even though it be 
not necessarily followed. The Master is as much a king upon the 
flags as the huntsman is so in the field. 

Add to these qualities and characteristics a natural cheeriness at 
the cover side, a good and civil manner (not always a mark of sport- 
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ing servants)) a clear voice, and musical dog language, with a hard, 
wiry frame capable of much endurance, and what is the value of z 
huntsman ? 

I have not asked them all round what their salaries are, or I shouU 
be able to tell you the average. Let us put it, for a tolerably good 
country, where the expenses may be covered by about two or thite 
thousand, at a hundred a year, with the usual house, garden, and 
perquisites, and we shall not be far from the truth. There are great 
swells among huntsmen, like Mr. Bragg ; there are dirty beasts, like 
Mr. Pigg* r prefer the mean. The one may have his horse brought 
to him, and turn over his hounds to the feeder, while he sits down to 
his cutlet and sherry, on his return home ; the other mav be be fit 
only to strap his own horse, black his own boots, ana thrash his 
underlings. I do not contemplate either of these in the hasty sketch 
I have given you. With the presents which a good and popular 
servant may expect in a fair provincial country, he is certainly worth 
a couple of hundred a year ; and, the responsibilities considered, it is 
not too much for such a man to look forward to. What ! twice the 
stipend of our curate ! Yes ; and no wonder. It would not be 
impossible to find plenty of huntsmen who, caught young, would 
have made very good curates ; but it would certainly have taken 
more than two curates to make one huntsman. 



STEEPLECHASING. 

BY B. T. C. 



When newspaper writers undertake the exposition of a theme they 
know little, if anything, about, they may be suspected of one of two 
or three things — either an amount of self-confidence and presumption, 
unusual even in public instructors, or of a hope that no one who 
reads their essay may happen to be much wiser than themselves on 
the subject, or, a more pardonable but somewhat humiliating position, 
of mere scribbling against space, in other words, of providing a 
certain portion of padding for the columns in which their winged 
words go forth to the world. Now of all topics that suffer at the 
hands of this utterly carelessclass of ^ indolent reviewers,* none is more 
unfortunately mutilated than that with which sport, in any shape or 
kind, is connected. And of all such mutilators, commend us to our 
versatile friend, the ' Saturday Review.' That eminent journal, in 
one of its numbers for last April, gives vent to an effusion on steeple- 
chasing, the like of which we could not have thought it possible for 
the most wanton scrawler to foist upon all-tolerant readers. When 
an author's object is to instruct, it is desirable that he maintain, at all 
events, some decent approach to truth ; if he wishes to amuse, his 
humour should be applicable, and his wit good. Perhaps, however, 
there is less hesitation in offering a dish to guests who for the most 
part may be suspected of being not much at home with its propcf 
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taste; and it is fairly and without offence presumable that the 
habitual swallowers of the ^ Saturday Review ' are not likely to 
trouble themselves greatly as to the soundness of a disquisition on 
sporting concerns ; indeed, one does not exactly see to which of the 
four specialities to which this paper distinctly pledges itself, it can 
belong. 

The whole conception of provincial and suburban steeplechasing 
here set forth, resolves itself into an exaggerated and most exception^ 
caricature of the amateur rider^ an assertion of the motives that 
principally draw people to see the sport, and a tirade against the evil 
effects of the meeting upon the neighbourhood in which it takes 
place. The aptitude for a sneer for which the journal has earned so 
just a reputation, is well sustained in the picture drawn of the 
gentleman who, while steering fairly across a country in the ruck of 
the field, reminds our ^ candid and outspoken critic,' when he sees 
him mounted on the course, of nothing so much as a performing 
monkey in a dog-steeplechase at a circus. We should have thought 

, that no one who had graduated with even indifferent honours in the 
hunting-field, could, in whatever place he might appear outside a 
horse, come within range of so unmeaning and extravagant a parallel 
as this. If a man cuts a ludicrous figure on these occasions, by 
reason of his seat, his ill-fitting costume, or his want of control over 
his nag — and there are undoubtedly many who do — he is, we ac- 
knowledge, a pitiable object, and the sooner the race disposes of him 
the better ; still, even to such an one we should be inclined to deal 
out good-humoured rather than cynical shafts, and if he affords us a 
laugh by coming cheerfully to grief, we ought at least to wish him 
well through his troubles. There is much in the change of dress — 
the approach, as it always seems to us, to the confines of nudity — to 
spoil the appearance of even the neatest jocks, and to make it difficult 
for their own friends to recognise them. Much of the ^ odious com- 
^ parison ' on this as well as other scores would be done away with 
if the good old-fashioned style of steeplechasing were renewed, and 
the picked men of a hunt met in their covert-side accoutrements to 
go straight across a country to a given point. This would un- 

1 deniably test horsemanship, but it would ^ spoil sport ;* and if the 
object of the ^ Saturday Reviewer ' is to put 'steeplechasing down, 
he could not do better than devote himself to the revival of this 
custom. 

Gentlemen appear, too, at a great disadvantage in the unac- 
customed preliminaries of a race, and we wish more of them would 
discard the conventional and useless practice of going down the 
course before the start. Perhaps it is due to the public, in a serious 
affair like the Derby, to see their nag canter before they back him 
to gallop; but there is no earthly object to be gained before a steeple- 
chase in taking a spin of perhaps a hundred and fifty yards, to say 
nothing of the probability of trying your horse's temper, and of 
making him doubtful, when he is really * off,' whether he is going 
to be pulled up in front of the first fence, or expected to take it. 
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There is, of course, in nearly every race, whether on the flat or 
over *leps,* the * hard-mouthed brute that bears heavily on the wrists 
^ and throws his head wildly about ;* but these animals do not by 
any means invariably fall to the lot of the amateur rider, who if he 
either puts himself up, or mounts for a friend, in a hunters' or 
farmers* stake — a not uncommon class of race, by the way, at a 
country meeting — is more likely than not to be on a horse with at 
least some pretence to good manners, and with sufficient tractability 
to allow him to feel the reins in his hands without ^ numbing his 
' arms to the shoulders with the strain.' It may, too, be observed 
that whatever may be the dimensions and depth of a Derby saddle, 
steeplechase weights almost always admit of a roomy pigskin, with a 
good many sheets of something heavier than ' brown paper ' besides. 
The occasions from which the artist has drawn his view must indeed 
have been of the most unfortunate and lugubrious kind. He may 
rest assured that the course does not invariably lie through a sea of 
mud or a path of clay, and perhaps be comforted in learning that few 
riders are obliged to train so ^ spasmodically ' as to lose half their 
natural weight and all their spirits. But the climax of descriptions 
sums itself up in one pictorial sentence, as near perfection of its kind 
as anything we have ever read : * The bitter wind blowing off the 
^ bleak fields cuts through his thin jacket like a hundred-bladed pen- 
^ knife, drives the hail and sleet into his face, and pastes his ^vet 
^ sleeves to his arms.' So, then, the gentleman rider may expect to 
be more exposed to and suffer more from the adverse elements than 
his professional opponent, who, from not partaking of the same nature 
of flesh and blood, may be supposed to be impervious to such 
influences and to ' get up/ as the Oxford scout used to say of the 
man who never troubled him with a tub, * nice and dry and cocn- 
' fortable.' This much, at least, we will aver, that if the choice had 
to be made betwixt gentleman and professional to go through work 
under trying and unfavourable circumstances, we should eagerly 
select the amateur, whose heart may be fairly believed to be in the 
task before him — a sentiment which in the other's case can be only 
hoped for, and that not always with a great degree of confidence. 
And from this point of view alone, if from no other, it would be 
immensely desirable to encourage the appearance in the saddle of 
gentlemen jocks. 

So then, too, although able to hold his own with hounds, the 
amateur's riding is all at once at fault between the flags, and * unless 
' his horse be a miracle of speed, staying, and cleverness,' he either 
makes him go outside the posts, or else sends him blundering at his 
fences. There are of course, as is sapiently remarked, horsemen 
and horsemen ; there are men who lose their heads, if they do not 
lose their seats 5 there are men to whom, whether from bad luck or 
bad management, it happens that they retain neither ; but, admitting 
an ample representation of * modest muffs,* and * asbhfully awkward 
* duffers,* and leaving it optional to vacillating riders to accept the 
flattering offer of a mount first, and when they have got it to * despise 
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^ themselves ' for having done so, we vigorously protest against this 
sweeping denunciation of amateur performers, and say that on a 
pleasant afternoon, across a fair course, with hunter's weights, 
average horses, and riders to match, the ludicrous is not the chief 
appreciable element in a country steeplechase. If a man requires 
nerve and ability to distinguish nimself with hounds, these qualities 
will also alone enable him to pull through in a severely-run race, where 
he has not a moment's breathing-time either for himself or his horse, 
where, even if he has the advantage of knowing the jumps, they 
come faster and on the whole with more severity than in an ordinary 
run, and where the smallest mistake is generally fatal to success. 
For ourselves, we beg to disclaim any partiality for steeplechasing, 
and confess to being more than half inclined to range ourselves on 
the side of the sportsmen of the good old school, in whose day it was 
a new thing, and who are inveterately opposed to it as a hybrid and 
inadmissible sport altogether. Nevertheless we repeat that it is a 
good sight, and one which should not be condemned, for amateurs to 
show their pluck by going round a stiff course, and their quality by 
winning at the end, and they are deserving of very different criticism 
from that, if such it can be called, which is bestowed upon them by 
the ' Saturday Review.* 

In hunting a man chooses his own line, and except now and then, 
need not fear the ^ impact ' of his neighbours : he makes play at his 
own pace, in accordance with his love of being with hounds, his 
desire for distinction, or perhaps the capabilities of his horse. He 
helps himself with open gates, with weak places in his fence, with 
cutting off a sly corner as the hounds turn, and with the hundred and 
one chances that occur to a quick-witted workman in the course of 
a burst. 

Not so is it with him who dons the silk. Perhaps he starts in a 
large field of horses, and the first three fences at least must be passed 
before there is much falling into places, or, rather, taking open order. 
When the ground is light, and the race begins at a great pace, it 
cannot be one of the pleasantest things to find yourself in the middle 
of the ruck, all crowding, hustling, rushing at the jump, and with so 
little width allowed between the flags that a horse swerving or 
refusing is almost certain to put some one or two others out of their 
stride, if not to bring down himself and them altogether. The 
sensation of knowing that if your own animal falls, you are not 
unlikely to be jumped upon by your immediate followers, cannot be 
a comfortable one ; and it is stated of the famous Capt. Beecher, that 
when at the post for one of the great steeplechase matches of the 
day, and which were after the manner alluded to above, he would 
turn to his opponent, and beseech him that whatever he did he would 
not jump upon him. This contingency must of course be greatly 
increased in larger fields and within circumscribed boundaries ; and it 
is really a wonder that favourites are not, from the fear of being 
upset, taken more care of, and made to run a waiting or at all events 
a patient race. This was strikingly exemplified in this year's Grand 
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National when the winner was brought so quietly along, while many 
of the others were tumbling one another over— 

* Pott equites sedet ater SteveM .** 

a doctrine, however, that suffers some disturbance when we re- 
member the performance of Mr. EUlwards in the previous year with 
very difierent tactics, and, to come to closer dates, his brilliant five- 
fold victories at Hambledon last April. 

But let us pass to the next point of view taken by our essayist, the 
pricipal relish enjoyed by spectators, in a morbid desire to witness 
accident, or even death. ^ A sporting character who has invested in 
^ a railway ticket feels as disgusted after a bloodless day as the majo at 
^ a bull nght when the picador has declined to shorten hb lance/ 
' Casualties, though not acknowled^ to be so, are as essential a part 
^ of the programme as anything else ;* and lastly, ^ It is hard indeed 
^ if you have not a broken-backed horse or two, and a crushed rider 
^ or to, to enliven your talk on the way home.' We pause to ask 
ourselves whether it is actually possible that such excessive and ultra 
bosh can be written in earnest, and with the expectation of its being 
received as truth. Surely even the most misanthropical would 
hesiute to pass so extraordinary an estimate of the feelings that fill 
the hearts of the majority of an assembly of English holiday-keepers. 
We do not now speak of the roughs ; the rabble always rush to an 
accident, and their coarse expressions and unfeeling stare are not to 
be noticed any more than they are to be wondered at. fiut what is 
true of one race may be true of another, and so perhaps we shall be 

fresently told that the real cause of the enormous attendance at the 
Jniversity boat-race is the hope that some frightful collision of the 
steamers may uke place, or that hundreds of people may, by the 
collapse of Hammersmith Bridge, be thrown into the river to be 
crushed or drowned. People who owa or who have backed a horse 
cannot, of course, but rejoice in the discomfiture of an opponent, in 
whatever way it may come. Beyond this, however, we do not 
believe in the English, roujgh and ready as they are, bemg so savage 
and bloodthirsty as to delight in the mere spectacle of a broken- 
backed horse, or to ^ brighten up * when a rider is crushed. On the 
contrary, such an event always seems to detract fi'om the day's 
enjoyment to quite as many as not, and with those who do not go so 
fiur in feeline, there is not much < cheery satisfaction ' in contemplating 
a ^ shattered man/ or in hearing the pistol that seals his horse's fiite. 
As to the charge of cruelty to horses, it is not one whit less necessary 
in the case of hunting, and it is difficult to see where there is more 
consideration in riding an animal to a standstill, or breaking his 1^, 
with foxhounds, than in doing so over a steeplechase course. 
Hunting casualties are less considered because they are witnessed 
only by a few, and are, moreover, as common as blackberries, but 
thcv are not the less severe in their consequences to life and limb ; 
and the obituary list for this last season will testify to the proportion 
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of deaths in the hunting-field as compared with those of steeple- 
chasing. 

It is often said that the pleasure and animation of which horses 
partake when following hounds forsake them at the post, but this is 
absurd ; and though an old hunter will prick his ears when he hears 
a find, and will, from the force of habit, turn to the pack of his own 
accord when in full cry, he can know and care nothing whether he 
is galloping for a plate or for a brush. If the Legislature is to be 
addressed on the subject, hunting men will have to look to them- 
selves as much as any one else ; and we cannot but think there is 
less ' cruelty,' if there is any at all in either, in sending a horse round 
a course, than in wearing him out through long exhausting days, 
week after week, and often not only without any of the preparation 
a steeplechaser receives, but very far short of condition at all. 

With regard to the dissipation these meetings produce among the 
rustic population, we will not so readily join issue, though the case 
of Hodge receives more elaborate treatment than it deserves. If 
stewards of minor races could be persuaded to do all they can to 
* keep up the purer associations of the country,' by strenuously 
expelling all doubtful genii, whether presiding over gaming tables or 
other nets not spread in vain in the sight of rural birds, they would 
do much to raise and promote the real object of the meeting. Betting 
upon every event connected with sport is now apparently so inse- 
parable horn it that we cannot expect even the most primitive 
^ chase ' to take place without more or less speculation ; but if the 
country folk must take their pleasure therein, for goodness' sake let 
them not be advised to lay aside the chivalrous if innocent idea of 
standing the man or horse they know or like best, for a more scientific 
but less generous style of bookmaking. There is, after all, only one 
branch of sport in which this sordid and wagering element has no 
part : long may the day be before it becomes the fashion at the meet 
to take the odds about finding in any given covert, the point the fox 
will make, whether he will go to ground, be killed, or lost, and 
twenty other eventualities that might afford much exciting scope for 
betting, in double, treble, or any combination of events. Betting 
against there being a scent, for instance, would on the whole, in an 
ordinary season and in an average country, be good business for the 
laver ; but some discussion would possibly arise as to the presence 
of this ticklish and varying article. 

Many representatives of the pencil muster at the covert-side — for 
it is now, unfortunately, no uncommon thing to see the gentlemen 
figuring as metallicians ; and in these days, when there is a feverish 
excitement to make a * good thing ' out of every possible contingency, 
there is really no reason why business should not be combined with 
pleasure, and price-lists appear on a man's saddle-flap or at his back, 
as the fortunes of the day go on. Let us not, however, joke in so 
profane a manner on so sacred a subject, but rejoice in the belief 
that as nothing can approach so nothing could detract from all that 
makes the sportmanship, pure and simple, of foxhunting. 
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I AM not naturally of a vindictive nature, far from it, but if there is 
any one thing that I nourish a fierce hatred for it is a thorough race- 
course scoundrel ; you may call him what you like, welsher, three- 
card man, roulette-table keeper, pickpocket, thief, for his vocation 
merely varies with opportunity. 

Almost every created animal, I believe, man included, has a 
violent antipathy to some body or thing. It is a recognised fact 
that the most plethoric of bulls cannot calmly graze with a red object 
in view, no matter whether it be the sash of the matador or a petti- 
coat; provided only it is of the obnoxious colour at it he goes half 
frenzied with rage. 

The ^ rough ' has a mortal dread and aversion to either a policeman 
or soap and water ; the garotter in loud outcries protests against the 
inhumanity of flogging ; while the mamma of the period (if she will 
pardon me for introducing her in such company) shows by a cold 
manner, vulgarly styled as ^ snubbing,' or by a sudden interest in 
nothing at all going on in an opposite direction, that the object of her 
peculiar detesution, the younger son, approaches. Well then, as I 
said before, I confess to an indomitable hatred for all sorts and con- 
ditions of race-course swindlers. I wage fierce war against the three- 
card man ; having studied his craft for the purpose, I glory in taking 
an occasional half-crown or two from his ill-gotten gains ; and if, as 
is very often the case, he is one too many for me, I deliberately set 
the police at him. 

I draw the betting-ring for the welsher, and head him too if I can, 
as he steals away, and, stonyhearted, wonder, after he has been 
stripped, whether I could proceed against him under Lord Campbell's 
Act, his light and airy costume after a rough handling being often 
more suitable to a native race meeting at Magdala than to one in 
our less sunny clime ; and my feelings towards him are of a similar 
character to what the sentiments of the late King Theodore might 
have been towards a native bookmaker, who might have rashly laid 
his majesty a thousand to fifteen a few times over against a ^ dead 

* one.' But the roulette-man is my especial enemy : I have broken 
up several unfair tables, and I am at this present moment, to inspire 
my pen, writing on a roulette cloth, one that I keep as a trophy. 
But how are the mighty fallen ! this cloth, on which piles of gold and 
bank notes have once been, has now on it all that remains of the 

* fiver ' I went up to London with yesterday, a modest fourpenny 
piece, my ink is on zero, and a box of Partagas (nearly empty, I regret 
to say) occupies rouge. 

But you will ask. Why should I cherish such a revengeful feelins 
towards the roulette-man, more than against any other ruffian ? I 
will tell you. Charlie Egerton and I were in the same regiment ; I 
was staying with him for a few weeks' hunting, during the ' long 

* leave,' at his father's place in shire. We were smoking our 
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cigars one morning after breakfiist when we saw an advertisement 
of the Betterton steeplechases in the local newspaper. 

* We can easily get to Betterton from here by rail/ he said, * or at 

* least within three or four miles of it ; there arc two days' racing ; we 

* might sleep there one night; what do you say?' 

I agreed to his proposition at once, so we wrote to secure beds at 
the Angel, the only respectable inn Betterton could boast of, also for 
a dog-cart or fly to meet us at the station. 

It was a drizzling cold morning, as, enveloped in great-coats and 
wraps, and struggling with an obstinate portmanteau that positively 
refused to come out from under the seat of the railway carriage, we 
stepped out of the train, as, groaning, it reluctantlv, as it were, stopped 
at the small station of Betterton Road — a bleak and shelterless 
station was Betterton Road — the railway company, as a sort of prac- 
tical joke, having playfully painted on a wretched-looking, tumble- 
down shed the words Waiting Room. 

Into this shed we shivered, while the porter collected the luggage. 
There was a strange dreariness about the sound of his footsteps on 
the damp gravel — a dismal kind of sound peculiar to small stations on 
a wet day, and particularly to be observed when there happens not to 
be a single vehicle to take us on to our journey's end. ^ Has not a 

* dog-cart or fly come to meet us, porter, from the Angel ?' asked 
Charlie. 

* No, sir, there ain't.* 

We thought it very strange, and went to look up the road towards 
the town ; nothing but cold sleet met our disappointed view. 

* Well, what do you propose doing?' I^. asked of Charlie; *we'd 

* better get a trap.' 

' Get a trap ! I am afraid you might as well try to get a 
^ balloon. Here, porter, is it possible to getj anything to take us to 

* Betterton ?' 

' There an't anythink,' answered the porter, * leastways, not as I 

* know on ; you see the excursion come in better nor an hour ago ; the 

* 'bus and every fly was filled by the gents, and then some on 'em 

* had to walk ; the course an't far from here, about two mile and a 
^ half; you'd better walk, and I'll send your portmanteau to the Angel 

* by the 'bus.' 

00 acting on this advice we soon arrived at the stand, being just in 
time to pick out the winner of the first race. 

We had a capital lunch at the drag of the — th Regiment, who 
were quartered in the neighbourhood, and after luncheon some of the 
officers proposed having a turn at roulette. Charlie and I accom- 
panied them for a specific purpose. One young officer had lost a 
considerable sum of money. I watched the game carefully for some 
time : I had seen enough. I whispered a few words to the young 
officer ; he gave me two five-pound notes. I bided my time : there 
was five pound on the black ; I put five pound on the red, before the 
ball was started — when the ball had cot full into plav I quickly 
placed the other five pound on zero. No sooner had I done so than 
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the man who turned the wheel by a sudden movement endeavoured 
to snatch up the ball ; but I was prepared for this, and seizing his 
arm I held it forcibly back, while the ball revolving slower and slower 
finally rested in zero. By this manceuvre I won back for the young 
officer almost all he had lost. We gave the scoundrel who kept the 
table ten minutes to be off the course, or the alternative of being 
given in charge for swindling. On arriving at the Angel we re- 
quested to be shown our rooms, and inquired of the landlord why he 
had not sent to meet us at the station as directed. Mine host opened 
his eyes so wide with astonishment, that I began to have serious mis- 
givings as to whether he would ever be able to shut them again ; and 
when we informed him that we had written for rooms, he declared 
most solemnly he had never received our letter. (I may here mention 
that Charlie found it six weeks afterwards in his pocket). 

The landlord was extremely civil, and appeared to be greatly vexed 
at the supposed loss of the letter, for every room in the mn was 
occupied. What was to be done ? He feared we should not be 
able to obtain beds in the town, so great had been the influx of 
visitors that day. We could have dinner though in half an hour, 
that was one comfort i so we agreed to defer looking our difficulties 
in the face until after we had dined. With the cheese came the in- 
telligence that an enterprising chambermaid had discovered that a bed 
might be made up in a diminutive room for one. 

We tossed up for it and Charlie won. The landlord had sent all 
over the town to try and get me a bed, but every place was full i so 
as the rain had ceased and it was getting late, I determined upon 
sallying forth to see what I could do myself. As Charlie complained 
of cold and shivering, I insisted upon him remaining at the hoteL I 
tried one or two places suggested by the boots as likely, but in vain ; 
not a bed was to be had, as, at one place I was told, for love or 
money. Partly reconciled to my hard lot, I had just made up my 
mind to pass the night in the arm-chair in the cofFee-room of the 
Angel, when I passed a small public-house ; I stopped, and havine 
scrutinized its exterior, and found it promised to be clean inside, T 
entered. Making my way through the parlour, filled with suspicious- 
looking men and tobacco smoke, I entered the inner sanctum, where 
I found a woman serving out drink. On making known my diffi- 
culty she left, shortly returning with the landlord, her husband. He 
started visibly when he saw me ; I knew his face i where had I seen 
him before? In vain I taxed my memory. On my inquiring 
whether he could give me a comfortable bed for the night, he took a 
good many pulls at the stump of a cigar he was. smoking and then 
answered that he could. Could I see it ? Oh yes, his wife would 
show it me, and he walked unconcernedly away, as she, taking up a 
candlestick, led the way up a narrow, winding, creaking staircase, 
emitting a peculiar ^ miccy,' stuiRr smell, anything but exhilarating. 
The room though small appeared to be clean ; I examined the bed 

carefully j the result being satisfiictory, I engaged the room for the 
night. 
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I returned to the Angel in order to get such things as I wanted 
for the night out of our portmanteau, and it being late, and 
as both Charlie and I were tired, I wished him good night, pro- 
mising to come to the Angel at nine o'clock for breakfiist the next 



day, 
1 



had no difficulty in finding my way back to the public-house 
where I was to sleep ; on arriving there 1 found the door closed ; it 
was opened cautiously on my knocking. On entering I found the 
rooms deserted, the landlord and his wife apparently having been 
sitting up for me. They wished to know whether I should like a 
cup of tea, as they had kept some water boiling for me, or a glass of 
hot brandy and water. As the latter would probably do away with 
any ill effects I might have received from my wetting on the race- 
course, I ordered some to be brought up to me in my bedroonu 
The landlady soon appeared, bearing a steaming glass of hot mahogany 
brandy and water ; it struck me at the time as having a most peculiar 
and disagreeable taste -, but as I dislike dark brandy, I thought nothing 
of it. I drank about half of it and opening the window threw the 
remainder into the street ; then taking off my coat and waistcoat, I 
placed the latter, with my watch and money inside the pockets, 
under the bolster. 

There was a door leading out of my room opposite the one I had 
entered by : I tried to open it, but found it locked. I heard a knock 
at the door I had entered by ; it was the landlady. She wished to know 
whether I would take any more brandy, or if I wanted anything she 
could get for me before she retired for the night. On my pointing 
out to her that there was no key in my door, she regretted that it had 
been unfortunately lost, and taking up the tray with my empty glass, 
wished me good-night. When she had gone down stairs, I began to 
wonder where I had seen the landlord's ^ce before. All of a sudden 
it struck me that he was in the roulette tent. I wondered whether 
he could have been playing, or whether he might have had any interest 
in the tables. I then began to consider by what means I could fasten 
the door. I remembered when a boy having many a time effectually 
done so by placing against the door a chair in a diagonal position 
with its back under the door handle. This plan I carried out at 
once, but on trial I found my scheme to be scarcely successful, 
for on employing some little force, the chair would give way, 
but with so much resistance, that I felt convinced that any at- 
tempt to force open the door must necessarily awaken me. Both tired 
and sleepy when I came up to my room, the brandy and water had 
made me strangely wakeful, and as I felt inclined for a pipe, having 
put on my coat again, I sat on the foot of the bed and began to 
smoke. I had been smoking for about ten minutes when I experienced 
a sudden giddiness : I have an indistinct idea that I laid down on my 
bed and fell asleep with my pipe in my mouth. 

How long I had been asleep I have no idea, when I had the most 
horrible dream. I was in a forest that I knew well in Germany, 
fishing in a stream flowing at the bottom of a hill on which stands 
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an old ruined ^castle. Suddenly I was beset by a band of robbers ; 
I fled, but they beine mounted were fast overtaking me. On, on 
they galloped, and on I sped, leaping over fallen trees, skimming over 
rivers, eliding as if on wings over huge obstacles, till I reached the 
Old castle just in time to shut the doors in the face of my pursuers. 
Then they attempted to hammer in the door, firing muskets at the 
lock ; I could see the flashes of fire, and remember how real and 
vivid they seemed to be. The door could not hold out much longer ; 
in an agony of fear I awoke. Was I still dreaming ! or was my door 
being violently forced open ! Each time, as it partially opened, a 
gleam of light came in. It must be nightmare : I tried to awake — to 
speak — to scream — but my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 
I was in a trance, powerless to move hand or foot. Then I began 
to wonder whether the door would open. It was, it could be only a 
dream ; so I watched the door with interest. The chair was slippmg 
back : what was that ? a man's arm ? Yes, through the small space 
the door had been forced open an arm appeared and grasped the 
chair. In a moment it was removed and the door slowly opened. 
The man then entered followed by a woman bearing a candle, and 
shading its light from my eyes with her hand I recognised them at 
a glance as tne landlord and his wife. I knew now it was no dream. 
What could they want ? again and again I strove to speak, to move, 
but my efforts were useless. I watched them with breathless 
interest. They approached the bed ; I noticed the woman trembled 
violently, and ner lips twitched in a peculiar way. The man then 
put his hand under the bolster and drew out my waistcoat, handing 
it to the woman ; he then signed to her to shut the door j my heart 
stood still as I watched their every movement, unable as I was to 
stir. My head was not on the pillow : he took the pillow in his 
hands, and bent down over me. Great God ! what was he about to 
do ! still I could not cry out or stir. Then the woman seizing the 
pillow, in a hoarse whisper said, * For God's sake don't !' He threw 
her roughly from him, and in wrenching the pillow from her it struck 
me full m the face. 

Thank God ! the spell that had bound me was broken : I was awake 
— I could move — I felt each nerve strengthened, every muscle braced 
and strong as steel, from the excitement I had undergone. I felt no 
fear now. With a yell of * Murder I Help ! ' I leapt upon him and 
caught him by the throat : I should have borne him down, though he 
was a far more powerfiilly-builc man than I, had not the woman 
seized me by the hair of my head, and with marvellous strength 
dragged me down. It was the man's turn now ; seizing the pillow, 
he attempted to place it over my face i I wrestled with the strength 
of despair, and succeeded partly in raising myself up again, but my 
strength was failing me fast. Seeing the window close to me, I dashed 
my fist through it, and with aloud cry of ' Murder !' fell completely 
exhausted. It was all over now, 1 thought, as the man, savagely 
placing the pillow on my face and sitting on my chest, with his 
teees on my outstretched arms, pressed the pillow with all his force 
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upon my face. * D you,* he hissed, * you broke my table up, 

* and now PU have your life 1' 

One agonized word for mercy was all I could breathe. I thought 
then how awful the struggle for life would be, but it could not 
last long : even when the blood seemed to be bursting every vein in 
my head, I wondered whether they would be hanged for my murder. 
I must then have become insensible. When I regained conscious- 
ness I found myself lying on the bed, a candle burning on the table 
by my side. Was it all a dream ? No ; there on the floor by the 
window was a dark pool, and the wall spattered red, and my shirt 
sleeve literally soaked with blood. I heard voices on the stairs ; 
too terrified to reason calmly, I thought they were those of my 
assailants ; I rushed to the window, thinking to escape by droppine 
into the street ; on looking out I saw two policeman below. I 
implored them to come up and save me from being murdered. At 
that moment a policeman entered with a surgeon whom he had 
hastily summoned. 

• • • 41 • <!» • 

The following morning I was summoned to attend the search that 
was being made at the public-house. Charlie accompanied me ; when 
we arrived there the inspector of police was carefully examining a 
round stone in the back yard ; having procured a crowbar they 
raised it : it concealed a dumb welL As it was not deep a ladder was 
procured and a policeman went down. How breathlessly we awaited 
his return. ^ Nothing there but broken delf and rubbish,' he called 
out, as he ascended the ladder. I asked the inspector if he suspected 
the well had ever been used for the concealment of murder. He 
shook his head as he answered, ^ This is the worst house in the 

* place : the landlord is a great scoundrel : he has only been here a few 

* months, but all the crime in the town is hatched here : he had a 
^ roulette table on the course yesterday, and I hear some gentlemen 
^ found it was a swindling business.' 

I told him that I was tne means of detecting him. ^ That accounts 
' then for this,' he said, pointing to the cement dust and mould round 
the stone. * This dust was here before we raised the stone just now, 
*' and this stone was raised last night for some cause or other, and 
^ after nine o'clock.' ^ How do you know that ?' I asked in asto- 
nishment. He pointed again to the cement dust and said, ^ It rained 
< up to nine o'clock last night : if this dust had been there before nine 
^ that last heavy shower would have laid it, or washed it away : they 

* did not raise that stone for nothing that time of nighty you may depend 
^ upon that* I looked down the well, and shuddering turned away. 

The landlord and his wife were convicted of attempting to rob 
with violence, although the line of defence taken was extremely in- 
genious. It was proved that the only means of entering their own 
room was through mine : they stated I had been informed of this fact, 
which was, of course, untrue. They insisted that I was drunk when 
I went to bed ; that they were walking quietly through my room, 
when I attacked them savagely, evidently under the impression that 
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they were about to rob me, that the struggle on their part was under- 
taken purely in self-defence. 

The man is now tumine a wheel of a different kind to that of 
roulette, and one in which die feet are actively employed to give it a 
rotundary motion ; his wife, or consort for tne time being, as was 
elicited at the trials has oakum substituted for pockets, to wUe away 
her hours of captivity ; and I have but little doubt that one or botii 
would have been hanged, but for my having attracted the attention 
of a policeman who happened to be passing at the time I broke the 
window, and who fortunately heard my cry for help* 

A. H. T. 



HARRY KELLEY* 



When we witnessed the race for the Scullers' Prize at the Thames 
National Regatta in 1854, we had very little doubt that we had seen 
in the winner the then future Champion of the Thames* Events 
have since proved that our judgment was correct, and since that 
time, in the aquatic world at least, probably no name was ever more 
of a ^ household word ' than that of Harry Kelley* It is impossible 
for us, in the space at our command, even to recapitulate the struggles 
he has been engaged in, and the prizes he has won. In the annals 
of the Championship of the Thames, from its first institution, we do 
not hesitate to say that no one ever had to contend against such men 
as Kelley has been called upon to meet It is true that Bob 
Coombes held the distinction of Champion for years almost without 
a challenge. He defeated, with comparative ease, all who ventured 
to try conclusions with him ; but the Quality of his opponents was 
anything but first class ; and at last, although time had told upon 
him, and he was very inferior undoubtedly to what he once was, he 
was beaten by the first man he met with any pretensions to be con- 
sidered a first-class performer. Bob Coombes, however, was like 
Kelley in this, that he could not sit down quietly under a defeat 
while there was a possibility of retrieving it ; and in this they may 
both claim to contrast favourably with some others who quietly sub* 
mitted to the first reverse, and preferred the more solid profits of 
business to the glories of true sport and the honour and fime of their 
native river. After Messenger's easy defeat by Kelley there was 
for some time no one to give him any more trouble. The matches 
with Buttle were a wretched /<7XC0, the latter having no chance what- 
ever, although we doubt to any but a good general the sinuous 
course of the race would have been a difficulty. Mackinney was also 
nothing but an easy prey for Kellev. But soon there was to arise a 
man with whose name Kelley's will ever be associated. The great 
rivalry between North and South feirly culminated in the struggles 
between Kelley and Chambers* Never had North and South nad 
two such champions. In the first race, as all the world knows, 
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Chambers was victorious, and that with ease. Kclley for the first 
time lost the lead at starting, got flurried, and was never able fairly 
to get into his swing. There was one thing, however, which he 
did not lose either then or since — his pluck ; neither did he forfeit the 
confidence of his friends. Notwithstanding the result of the final 
contest, Mr. Charles Bush still stuck to his protege, and it is greatly 
due to his generous and high-spirited support that the title of Cham- 
pion was brought back once more to the banks of the Thames. 
Time went on — the title of Champion was held by a Tynesider, 
and not by a Son of the Thames ; and this was a state of things 
not to be endured while Kelley had a pair of strong arms and a 
stout heart. Ever since his defeat he had taken great care of himself, 
and by constant practice had convinced his backers and himself that 
it was time to try conclusions once more with the Tynesider, and 
with a greater chance of success. They did meet again, and Kelley 
retrieved his laurels, beating Chambers as easily as Chambers had 
beaten him. That Chambers was not then the man he had once 
been, may be at once conceded ; but neither had Kelley ever shown 
such a fine and matured style of rowing. And although Chambers 
had gone off, he was still good enough to beat a man like Cooper, 
as was shown immediately afterwards 1 so that at that time he was 
certainly second to no one but Kelley. With regard to Kelley's 
subsequent matches with Sadler, there is nothing very satisfactory, 
in one sense, to be said — they were not carried out in a sportsman- 
like spirit, and Kelley was not the one to blame. Sadler never had 
the smallest chance with him over the Championship course, as was 
abundantly proved. It then became a mere question how the money 
was to be saved j and accordingly the most unsportsmanlike pro- 
ceedings were taken, and are now pending, to disturb the verdict of 
the Referee. Whether the Court of Appeal will decide according 
to law and justice has yet to be seen. If the verdict of the Queen's 
Bench is upheld, there is not a race which might not be fought in 
like manner. The only safe ground, and the ground supported by 
law, is this ; that a referee's decision is final, as regards both law 
and &ct, but even more emphatically so, if possible, with regard to the 
hcts of a case, and the manner of exercising his discretion upon 
those facts. Might the Derby be indefinitely postponed because a 
horse refused to face the flag ? It would have been well if Kelley 
had retired at this time without risking a defeat from a younger man. 
By all true sportstnen it was desired that he should meet Sadler 
again, to confirm the running ; but as we have said, Kelley had done 
enough, and more than enough, to entitle him to rest upon his well- 
earned reputation, without entering the lists against a new man. 
Probably, however, for certain good reasons — and partly, too, be- 
cause his pluck would not allow him to resign without a struggle, 
Kelley was induced to enter against the coming Champion, James 
Renforth, of the Tyne. We are glad this was not Kelley's last race. 
As everybodv knows, his last contest was with Joseph Sadler ; and 
although Kelley had but just been beaten, his pluck and form showed 
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that, if he must fail at last, it was not in the power of any one of 
such calibre as Sadler to effect such a result. In our opinion, Ren- 
forth is the finest sculler that England has ever produced, and that 
he could have given Kelley or Chambers, in their best day, a hundred 
yards start and a beating. No one before has ever put a boat along 
at such a pace as he can, and yet be able to stay. If he is ever 
beaten, it will be by time, or by some unfortunate fluke. England 
may well be proud of her present Champion. As to the relative 
merits of Kelley and Chambers, it is very difficult to speak with 
confidence. The men met when each was at his very best — Kelley^ 
it is true, won the rubber } but we think, upon the whole, that the 
question, * Which was the better man ?' will never be conclusively 
decided. But however much North and South may dispute the 
matter, there is, in our opinion, no doubt whatever of this — that, take 
him for all in all, Harry Kelley is the best man the Thames ever 
produced. 



YACUTINQ AND ROWING. 



The yachting season'on the Thames has hitherto been somewhat monotonous, 
and doubtless agre^bly*so to Mr. Earle, who won the first three matches of 
the season, the Royal London, New Thames, and Royal Thames, with the 
Sphinx, which Mr. Maudslay must now regret parting with. The Royal 
London opened proceedings with a match for any rig over 30 tons, from Erith 
round the Nore and back. The entries consisted of the Cambria (Mr. Ash- 
buiy), Fiona (Mr. Boutcher), Muriel, a new cutter by Hatcher (Mr. Bridson), 
Sphinx (Mr. Earle), Volante (Mr. Maudslay), and Julia (Mr. Moss), but the 
latter, which has recently been altered from a yawl to a cutter, was not ready 
in time, and the Cambria might as well have been at anchor^ as, owing to the 
absence of wind, she had no chance of showing herself to advantage. What 
there was came N.W., though it was very slow work down to Purfleet^ where 
they caught a breeze which Muriel made the most of^ but off Qreenhithe, Sphinx 
weathered her and held the lead past Graveeend, followed by the Volante. 
Rounding off Southend, Fiona led Volante and Sphinx, Cambria last, but Mr. 
Boutcher gave up at Gravesend, owing to a mishap, and Volante got home first. 
Sphinx taking Uie chief prize, well within her time allowance. The New 
Thames had six entries for first^^laas cutters, and all started, the Fiona (Mr. 
£. Boutcher), Muriel (Mr. Bridson), Rosebud (Mr. ChamberlayneX and the 
course fixed upon was a new one, from Gravesend round the West Oaze Buoy 
and back ; but owing to want of wind it was materially shortened, the small 
craft rounding above the Nore and the others just below Southend. What 
breeze there was came from N.W., and the small fry having been got away, 
the gun fired for the large class to start, with a mere puff to help theoL It 
was little but a drifting match to Mucking, where the little Muriel was doing 
well, but in Sea Reach the Rosebud showed the way, though the breeze was 
80 poor that each puff altered their positions, and the Sphinx rounded first, 
followed by Volante, Rosebud, Fiona, and Muriel On the return voyage, 
Mr. £arle*8 clipper retained the lead, Volante next^ but Muriel gained second 
honours by time allowance. In the second class Thought and Oberon were 
first home, but a protest was entered by the latter, and the affair was referred 
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to the oommittee. The harmony of the steamer was ititermpted hj collision 
with a screw bound outwards. It was a severe shock to the passengers, but 
fortunately nothing serious occurred from the contretemps. 

The Royal Thames last — though not least of the trio— secured a capital entry 
for their cutter match — Erith to the Nore and back — Muriel, Fiona, Rosebud, 
Sphinx, Condor (Major Irving), Yolante, and Menai. The wind was again 
very light, firom N.E., and as the craft lay head to wind they started with 
mainsails set. Sphinx got her topsail up first, and balloon canvas was the 
order of the day, Fiona and Sphinx having apparently the best of it to Pur- 
fleet, where Muriel showed in front for a little ; but at Grays the Sphinx led 
again until, ofif Tilburyness, Mr. Boutcher*s vessel weathered her and had a 
short-lived advantage. Change upon change occurred until they roimded 
(a mile above the Nore) as foUows : Fiona, Condor, Yolante, Muriel, Sphinx, 
and Menai, with a hare twelve minutes between the first five. All set 
spinacres, and a very slow match resulted in Mr. £arle again taking first 
prize, Mr. Bridson getting second by time allowance. 

Professional rowing is still at a discount, and there seems little chance of a 
revival of the halcyon days of a few years back, when Harry Kelley, whose 
likeness ornaments our title-page, contested with the Lion of the North for 
the proud title of primus ante omnes. The Northerner is dead after many 
victories, and of the Southerner we may say, with little hope of contra- 
diction, 

' We shall not look upon his like again.' 

Amateur rowing, however, flourishes. As we suggested last month, the 
London Rowing Club have sent a friendly challenge to Harvard College, XJ. S., 
and as they ofifered to row eights, fours, pairs, and sculls, all or either in any 
succeasion, something is bound to come of it. We do not wish to hold the 
0. XJ. B. C. responsible for the opinions of the local scribe who manifolds for 
London dailies, but the latter thought fit to dispute the right of the holders 
of the Grand Challenge Cup to represent English Champion rowing. So be 
it; but if they don*t, who does?. We pause for a reply, and are likely to keep 
on pausing if we wait for his satisfactory answer. A correspondent in a 
contemporary efficiently disposed of his ' platform,' by showing that Oxford 
and Cambri^ Tarsity crews have frequently entered at Henley, and the 
last time they appeared they rowed splendidly and were beaten one after the 
other a few inches by the Londoners. However arranged, the coming 
American challenge is sure to lead to an exciting race. They have shown 
true British pluck in conceding coxswains, and by so doing deserve a victoiy 
we must admit ourselves too patriotic to quite wish them. Henley Regatta 
is fast coming on, and in spite of the marvellously idiotic propositions 
brought forward by the Committee, will probably be a successful meeting. 
We are not at present disposed to be discursive, or might enlaige on the 
attempts to ruin the prestige of the Wyfold, or the Hanwellish limitation of 
the dead weight a coxswain might carry to bring him up to the required 
standard of bigness. The Grand Challenge will secure the head boats from Uni- 
versities, Oxford being represented by University CoUege, and Cambridge by 
ist Trinity ; ist Kingston we hope to see, though they are not doing much work 
at present. Of the College crews University will probably prove better than 
Cambridge, but neither will, we think, come up to London, who at present 
bid fair to hold the trophy another year. The stewards will, we fancy, lie 
between the holders and the Oxford four who are practising for the American 
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mftioh ; both are fine orews, and it is anybod/a race, ao whichever are freshest 
after the Grand Challenge should win. The spell which Sorbiton holds over 
the Wjfold is mighty and mysterious, and as we at present kng^ nothing of 
their antagouists we must decline an opinion. The goblets might almost 
have Long and Stout engraved on them beforehand, if they start, and in the 
souUs Long will he/acUe princepi. So much for Henley. 

The Metropolitan Begatta ought this year to be a success, for a change; 
and being fixed but a few days after Henley, crews have no excuse for not 
keeping in training, though we fear the fiin of the last nights at the Lion will 
suffer in consequence. Perhaps the latter evil might be averted by all crews 
vowing religiously not to train, but this we leave to competitors. 



« OUR VAN.' 

Thb Invoici. — May Meditations. 

MAY, 10 dear to Royal Academicians, Cbimney-Sweeps, and Chester-Cun 
lovers, may this year be said to have celebrated her long-talked-of uuion with 
December amidst a perfect storm of disapprobation, which, to use a penny-a- 
liner's phrase, was with difficulty repressed. In truth, * our sea-coal fires' have 
rarely been put out, Ulsters have taken the place of Zephyrs, and the feet- 
warmers in the railway carriages, which had gone into dock for the season, 
have been again put into commission, by a long-sufiering and patient -enduring 
people. In the meantime Sport has been pursued under difficulties, but at the 
same time with scarcely the same amount of enthusiasm, as we witnessed in 
the Hastings era, which we suppose will always be designated as the Golden 
Age of the Turf. During the month the Racing Man has had a busy time 
of it, and has scarcely known where to rest his head, and to have enjoyed as 
much locomotion as The Guard of the Midland Express, for North and South 
have claimed him at the same time ; and as he could not be simultaneously in 
the same place, he has been compelled to give one day to one racecourse and 
another to its rival. On Saturdays the Suburban Meetings or the Pigeon 
Club have claimed him, so he cannot be said to live upon the bread of idle- 
ness. And when we consider the excitement the Ring tndergo, the dis- 
tances they travel, and the risk they run in these days of railway collisions^ 
the profit attached to their winnings must be said to be hardly earned. Chester 
was the first great rendezvous of the month, but it has sadly fidlen efF in its 
attractions since poor Leman Rede was wont to depict its features in the 

* Sunday Times,' and when that newspaper always contained in the subsequent 
week at least half a column of matter, with a leaded heading, entitled * Aspect 

* of the Roodee on the Morning of the Race/ and which was greedily de- 
voured by 'Sporting Licentious Victuallers.' Those were the days when 
Davis stood in the bar of the Northumberland Arms in Serle Street, and 
pencilled down the odds to thousands of pounds, to the undisguised admiration 
of idle apprentices, and footmen of a ^porting turn of mind. Then you had 
to make a start for Chester the dav before the sport commenced, for Specials 
were unknown, and velocipedes only considered as toys for pet Heirs Apparent. 
Then Mr. Baker, of Manchester, achieved great notoriety by riding express 
with the name of the winner to Manchester, where he was received as if he 
had been the popular candidate for the representation of that city ; whereas 
now, if you are not particularly desirous of witnessing a score or so of horses 
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gallop round a cheese-plate, you can remain quietly in London and have the 
resolt brought to you at your Club by a waiter on a salver, like a sandwich or 
a soda and brandy. It is thb facility of obtaining information in such a rapid 
manner that deters many gentlemen from visiting distant race-courses, and hence 
the attendance is confined to those who have horses engaged, or to those persons 
who may be said to be professionally engaged to bet upon them. The two great 
pets of the public this year for the Cup were ^gean, who carried the hopes 
of Godding and one-half of the Newmarket division, and Fairwind, who 
represented * Lord Frederick's' party, which are almost omnipotent in Chester 
Cups, and have long especially devoted themselves to that race. The Handi- 
capper, whom it is generally good to follow, openly declared for Knight of the 
Garter, whom, if he had not fallen lame within a few days of the race, would 
probably have been a fur greater favourite. All Epsom went for Paul Jones, 
who, according to the estimate of his owner, added the force of a steam-engine 
to his powers as a racehorse ; but it would seem afterwards that he had not 
laid on sufficient supply of steam for the occasion, for his ^ engineer,' Butler, 
before they came to the distance, found he could not go on without a fresh 
supply, which there was no time to obtain. As the race is now a matter of 
history, we need only remark that if Captain Machell had himself given the 
orders, it could not have been run better to suit Knight of the Garter, who 
waited until the last, and when ^gean and Paul Jones had cut their throats, 
went up and won as it were with one run ; the nature of the Course not causing 
the weight to tell upon him. Fairwind could not stay, and as they said it 
suddenly changed, without giving notice to his backers. St. Mungo, who 
was second after sustaining several casualties which must have jeopardised his 
chance very materially, promises to make Mr. Merry the Cup horse he has 
been so long on the look out for, and the everlasting Dalby was third. This 
is the fifth year the Chester Cup has been won by a horse carrying over 
nine stone, and it was immediately seized upon as refuting the argument 
of Sir Joseph Hawley that the old horses are fast dybg away. But still it 
should be recollected that one swallow does not make a summer. The other 
proceedings at Chester were lamentably dull to amateurs of the Turf, although 
they a£fbi^ed plenty of materials for betting men, whose interest Mr. Topham 
18 supposed to consult more than those of our national sport. But it should be 
recollected that Chester Races are designed for the Chester people, who choose 
to spend their afternoons in the booth on the racecourse, as may be clearly 
seen by their countenances, which appear to peculiar advantage in a blazing 
sun. Now if their wishes are not in some measure consulted, the funds for 
the Races will very materially diminish. So Mr. Topham has two very dif- 
ferent interests to consult and provide for, which ought in some measure to be 
remembered by those who have the direction of public opinion on the subject. 
But he may rest assured that until he raises the character of his racing, the 
Roodee will only be supported by Sir Watkin's party on behalf of the aristo- 
cracy of the Turf, and he must rely on the million, to make up the loss of 
revenue occasioned thereby. 

From Chester we must change the venue to York, where they had the 
same absence of gentlemen as was conspicuous at Chester, but the sport was 
of the true York excellence. The Craven Stakes having been cantered away 
with by Vespasian, who beat the others like garrison hacks. Adventurer gave 
us another advertisement of his prowess as a sire in Lady Mary, a two-year 
old filly out of Mr. Jackson's old favourite. Lady Ripon, and who only 
requires to be once seen to be remembered^ for she was as near perfection 
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as could be arrived at, and who regubrly played with the famous Blair 
Athol colty The Swift, who could not live with her for an instant, although 
only 6 to 4 was betted against him to do otherwise. The Great Northern 
Handicap, although compiled with the usual accuracy of Mr. Johnson, had 
a very small acceptance, but yet it gave us as fine a couple of heats as 
was ever seen on Knavesmire between old Ploughboy and the youthful 
Lord Hawthorne, which the former won the last time ot asking the question 
very cleverly. Paul Jones, who was at one time the favourite, was scratched 
by Mr. Hillman^-a young gendeman who, although verv small in point of 
stature, has been lately amusing himself with the idea of breaking the Ring. 
As may be imagined, success has not as yet rewarded his efibrts, the phalanx 
of that body presenting an unbroken front at the time we write ; nor will they 
be affected, we think, by the operations of such an assailant, who, if report is 
true, has already been very seriously crippled in the first rounds he has had 
with them. Old Honesty, whom no weight seems able to stop over certain 
distances, won the Consolation Scramble like the racehorse he has grown into, 
and every time he is pulled out is an excellent advertisement for Young Dutch- 
man, who looks likely to become a popular sire in the North next season. 
The Londesborough Cup brought out one of the best fields of the week, and 
gave the Ring a capital turn, for the gendemen could see nothing in it but The 
Border Knight, on whom they plunged according to the form in the statute in 
that case made and provided, being not all alarmed at the demonstration made by 
the De Vere Division, who stuck to their guns most manfully. However, in the 
race Sir Charles Legard's usual good fortune deserted him, and The Knight 
having lost start, never could get up, and De Vere justified the good opinion 
of his trainer and fnend. Doncaster, which followed York, so as to take the 
ilgrims on their way to London, was but an emasculated second edition of 
ork, and which we have not time to notice here. The Southern Racing 
Assize occupied the same days as the Northern, and as there are more race- 
horses trained in Hampshire and Wiltshire than in Yorkshire, so the gathering 
of the hawks around the carrion was larger. Of course Danebury, Woodyates, 
and Beckhampton nuinaged to make up a capital Cause List, and many interest- 
ing issues were tried and set at rest. Lord Portsmouth took in most of the 
Jockey Club, and the attendance of county families for a rather early Race 
Meeting was most creditable, and showed there was no decline in the taste for 
the Twf in Hampshire, if it does not flourish in other counties. Mr. Graham 
here showed the immense force in which his stable was in, by his luck with his 
two-year old, and as the old gendeman goes as straight as a gun-barrel, and as 
his object is only that of winning, we trust that it will long continue ; but we are 
apprehensive his confidence in The Drummer for the Derby is overrated, 
for that horse has hitherto most pertinaciously refused to show himself in his 
true colours. We may perhaps, however, be mistaken in our views, and per- 
haps have to acknowledge our mistake before * Our Van' has finished its 
journey. In the Hampshire Stakes old Silenus made a gallant fight for his 
noble master, as if he was aware that every litde helps in a struggle ; but the 
weight told at last, and he was obliged to succumb to Walmer, the cleverly- 
named Arthur Wellesley colt, who won in a canter. The Squire of Wantage 
and Clement have of late years been a somewhat unlucky pair, while formerly, 
in our hot youth, they carried all before them on country courses ; but here 
they were fortunate enough to pull off the Nursery with Nero, a very strong and 
useful animal, got by a sire who bids fair to make his name known at the Stud. 
On the second day Mr. Graham was again all the rage, and Sir Joseph Hawley 
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rao Blue Gown for the Queen's Plate, in order to discover if there was any 
truth in the report that hehad lost his temper, when Blueskin ran him to a 
head. We need hardly add that he gave the most signal contradiction to the 
rumour by winning all the way in a walk, so this is the last time, we think, 
that the rumour will be circulated. Salisbury is the supplement of Winchester, 
and most of the professionals put in an appearance there, while Lord Rivers 
and Mr. Sturt supplied the natives with a peep of the Southern Racing Aris- 
tocracy. The racing does not call for any particular remark, save that Mr. 
Graham's run of luck was not yet exhauiied, and most of the local stables 
were credited with a race apiece. In conclusion, it is only fair to observe 
that the hotel-keepers in the South are fast acquiring the Bune of their brethren 
at Chester and in the North of England by regarding racing men as mere 
objects of plunder, and milking them, as they themselves would do a Derby 
favourite ; but if a sturdy resistance was made to the demand, the hotel-keepers 
in the end would have to succumb. Bath had everything done for it that 
the energy and activity of Mr. Payne, the new Secretary, could effect, but yet 
it only preserved its position by its two-year old races, for two for the Somer- 
setshire and half a dozen for the Beaufort Cup can hardly be called < Bath 
* form.' The weather was as cold as it is represented to be in Spitzbergen, 
and at last people got tired of seeing Mr. Graham pulling out another youngster 
and beating a neld with him ; and it was suggested that he had better be com- 
promised with for the remaining engagements that he has with his two-year 
olds, so as to give other people a chance for them, which they clearly have not 
got at present. 

Epsom has been so often described, that a repetition of its principal features 
would be as nauseating to our readers as the recital of an Execution or a Pan- 
tomime. SuiHce it to say, all London was present on the Derby Day, and 
an * eyelash,' by which the race was run, caused many gentlemen to have an 
appointment at Knightsbridge next week, whose address would otherwise have 
b«en Post Restante, Boulogne-sur-Mer. There were no new features in the 
Derby mob, save that ribbons round the hats of the oi poHoi seem to have 
become better ^vourites than nude dolls or fictitious nasal appendages ; and to 
judge by the appearance of the majority of country-folks, the number of recruits 
for the army had received a sudden increase. The improvements in the busi- 
ness department at Epsom are very great, and there is ample room for inves- 
tigating all complaints that may arise during the Meeting. The weighing 
department, which formerly was scarcely visible to the naked eye, and which 
facilitated the introduction of false weights and measures, is now as light 
as the Alhambra at midnight, and the slightest attempt at any unfair pro- 
ceedings would lead to instant detection and summary conviction. The 
Grand Stand itself was crowded, and we believe room could not be found 
for the very smallest Aztec to have stood and viewed the race fix>m it. 
The Paddock had also its usual share of votaries, and therefore the revenues 
of Epsom may be pronounced to be in a most satisfactory state. The voices 
of the Ring were well employed in dealing out the odds, and it is for- 
tunate that none of them are subject to the same species of sore throats as that 
under which Mr. Sims Reeves labours, as they would have been great losers 
thereby. When we arrived at the scene of action, we found the two ^vourites 
as firm as Gibraltar, Belladrum gradually melting awav, and The Drummer 
and Perry Down all the rage. The Knights of the Garter, with their usual 
boldness, were prepared to endure Martyrdom, and although the Crown Prince 
of Sweden was present, very few people were gallant enough to mention the 
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name of Thorwaldten in hit pretence. Ample time lumng been nten the 
jockeys to dreti — we purpotely do not use the conventional phraae of making 
their toilets — the telegraph boards, which are little better than ladders fitted 
np, were hoisted, and mimcdiately, pencils enough to have filled all the fiic- 
tories in England were pulled out, and the starters pencilled down. Mr. 
Savile*8 pair were the first to show, then came Rupert, strong enough to cany 
Lord Strafford in his bruugham to the House of Lords. Next to the Dutch 
Admiral^ the Middleham trio swept along, the fiivourite enlisting all sym- 
pathies by his make and shape, and gallant stride. The Drummer galloped 
as well as anything in the race, and seemed to say, * I will atone to-day for my 
* conduct on the Two Thousand day.' Belladrum was the only horse honoured 
with a cheer from the public, which showed how dear he was to them ; and 
as he was not destined to meet a similar reception after the race, no one could 
grudge it to him beforehand. In appearance he looked like a hurried horse, 
and evidently had not improved much from a two-year old to a three. They 
were not kept waidog long at the post before Mr. McGeorge let them go, and 
the National Race of England was commenced. The pioneers were Neuf- 
chatel. Lord Hawthorn, and Thorwaldsen, who were on the staff of Rysworth 
and Pretender, to whom they rendered good service in their respective capa- 
cities. Going through the furzes, the outsider, Ethus, joined the strong 
fiivounte, Belladrum, and succumbed to the exigencies of his position. The 
Swedish Sculptor held a slight lead until they came to Tattenham Corner, 
where, swerving across the Duke of Beaufort, the latter came very nearly 
down ; and, for fear of accidents. Wells pulled Pero Gomez out of the wav, 
and, instead of gomg through his horses, had to go round them, which no douot 
told upon his chance at the finish. Before they had come to the distance^ 
Rysworth's quietus was given to him, and Perry Down stopped as if he had 
been shot by an air-gun. At the Stand, the front rank was composed of The 
Drummer, rretender, Pero Gomez, and The Duke of Beaufort ; of these, the 
the Duke was the fiirst to crack, and The Drummer shortly after declining 
from want of pace, the finish was left to the two favourites. A desperate 
struggle followed, and both jockeys rode for their very lives, and, as old John 
Day would have said, they were good boys, both of tnem. What the Chinese 
will say when the news of Pretender's victory teaches Canton and Hcmg 
Kong — places to which Mr. Jardine trades so much«-we cannot say. But we 
suppose he will be made a Mandarin of the First Class, and Johnny Osborne 
presented with an Imperial Button. Certainly no less honour could be paid 
to the owner and rider of the first horse that may be said to have taken the 
Derby to the Celestial Empire. As we have promised to make the amende to 
Mr. Graham fi>r speaking too lightly of The I)rummer in the Derl^, we here 
tender it, as he was quite a different animal to what he was in the Two Thon- 
^d, and ran more like being as good as Formosa at sixteen pounds. The 
Belladrum excitement is at last over, and we should think would never be 
revived ; for the exhibition he cut, we should have imagined, must have cured 
the public of the weakness they entertained for him, and we have been assured 
by a jockey who rode in the race, that the noise the celebrated horse made in 
the Derby was equivalent to that of a West End German Band. Ethus, 
whose name was scarcely worth disputing about, ran very well to the t<^ of 
the Hill, but hStd to get down it. The Duke of Beaufort made a better 
fight for it than might have been expected, and but for being very nearly 
knocked down in the fiirze% he might have been third instead of fourth ; bat 
his place showed the correctness of public running. Our task is now over ; 
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aody to conclusion) we may lay that Johnny Otboroey betide showing magni- 
ficent ridingy displayed his usual common sense by not putting a cigar, the 
ttze of a cricket-stump, in his mouth directly after he had won, and washing 
out his interior by the pinkest and sweetest of champi^gne, but quietly put on his 
coat and walked as steadily down the course as if he had pulled on a Selling 
Stake or a Consolation Scramble. We should not forget to say, that Mr* 
Tod Heatley, who knows so well *what to eat, drink, and avoid,' fully 
maintained his * form ' by drowning the cares of the losers, and keeping up 
the spirits of the winners on the race, and that he entertained his friends in a 
talon worthy of the days of Madame Vestris and Planch^ and that Royalty, 
as well as every grade of the Peerage, had to acknowledge his hospitality. 

The Oaks was scarcely worthy of such a Derby, and was run for in pro- 
bably the worst day we have had for the last quarter of a century, and the 
unhappy spectators looked like fowls on a hen-roost. Although the field was 
a decent one in point of numbers, to the eye of the sportsman, Moma and 
Martinique were decidedly the flower of the flock, and it looked odds on 
them, firigantine, the well-named daughter of Buccaneer, and as handsome 
as paint, it was feared was not quite big enough to cope with the two members 
of the ^ M ' division, although William Day imagined she could stav longer 
than either of them. And so the result proved, as the race was nothmg but a 
match between her and Moma ; and as die latter could not get a yard beyond 
the Stand, Brigantine, nicely waited with by Cannon, ran the longest, and won 
the first Oaks that ever went to Woodyates by a couple of lengths. Martinique 
was in Sir Richard Bulkeley's usual place of^ third. Of course, William Day 
was delighted at seeing the mare pull through, and her condition was almost 
enough to have brought old John Day from his grave to have seen her ; and 
we fancied him going round the paddock, talking to every one about the race, 
and how well * Will^ ' had managed her. During the afternoon the Breeders 
got up a petition to the Jockey Club, in opposition to the motion of Sir Joseph 
Hawley and Mr. Chaplin, and which, b newspaper phraseology, was nume- 
rously and respectably signed. 

The Annual Breeding Sales are coming on, and during the next few weeks 
the * Saturday Review' will be much sought after, particularly at Hampton 
Court, East Acton, and Middle Park, ^i^re Mr. Edmund Tattersall's elo- 
quence and reasonbg powers are heard to the most advantage. The returns 
will much depend upon the hte of the measures on the eve of being discussed 
in the Jockey Club ; and if Sir Joseph Hawley and Mr. Chaplin succeed in 
carrying their proposition, the system of breeding will undergo quite a change. 
It will be no longer useful or profitable to breed smart, quick little animals oi 
the Orlando stamp which by February have paid their way, and shortly after 
that are thrown up from Uieir legs having gone ; but breeders will have to 
produce a very diflerent sort of racehorse, one that may be turned to various 
useful purposes if he £dls at the stud. We don't want yearlings merely as dice 
and cards to gamble with, but to maintain the high character of our blood, 
which is unequalled in the world, and sought for, we may say, all over the world. 
The conduct of Sir Joseph Hawley and Mr. Chaplin in opposing the gambling 
spirit of the age is highly to be commended, and whether they carry the mea- 
sure in question or not, they will have desOTed the cordial Uianks of all the 
real lovers of the Turf for endeavourbg to pot an end to so crying an abuse 
as that Mfhich they endeavour to abate, and which destroys both horse and 
owner simultaneously. As reg^urds the yearlings this season, we are infiMined 
that some are very good, bot the majority very bad, and we fear that for the 
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next two or three years, until we get tome new blood upon the Turf, breeders 
will haTe to put up with prices Tery inferior to those which were so peralent 
in the Hastings age, when a thousand guineas was thought to be nothing for a 
filly the size of a Newfoundland dog, because it was considered, that if sent to 
Joseph Dawson, that excellent trainer, by some magic system, would, almost 
before it had become two years old, have conyerted it into a gold mine* As 
an account of the * Royalisu' will be found in another place, we need not 
dilate upon them ; but having seen the Mamheads the other day, we may 
state widi confidence they are very superior to any that have yet been sent up 
from * the Land of the West,' and that Sir Lydston Newman has been more 
than usually successful in his crosses. Among those which we think are likely 
to be most sought after are a couple of Craters, the one a filly out of Start 
Point, the other a colt out of Ventre k Terre, both remarkably fine animals, 
with every promise of excellence. The colt by King Tom out of Madame 
Clicquot will speak for himself, and requires no Letter of Credit from us, as 
he is not so overgrown as the majority of that horse's stock are, but is com- 
pact and weU put together as a man of war. The Stockwell colt of Touma« 
ment's dam does not di^race his lineage, and will bear looking at all over, for 
he is a fine, commanding horse, and ought to be placed where he will be pro- 
periy estimated. The Mamheads have all been running this year, which may 
be attributed to the care and attention bestowed upon them by their stud- 
groom, who leaves no stone unturned to bring them to Mr. Tattersall as fit as 
they can be made. Mr. Graham's yearlings are also first class, the Oxfords 
being an extremely good-looking lot of youngsters. Mr. Blenkiron's series 
we have not yet seen, but report speaks very highly of them, more particularly 
of The Saunterers and Blair Athols. Since our last a distinguished Belgravian 
Mother, as it is the fashion now to term a noted brood mare, has gone to her 
final end, a friendly buUet having laid her low. We allude, of course, to 
Mendicant, who won the Thousand Guineas and the Oaks for Mr. Gully the 
same year that he carried off the Derby with Pyrrhus the First. She was a 
little black mare, but although there was scarcely a handful of her, she had 
wonderful speed combined with no ordinary staying powers, as she showed 
when she was only beaten a head by St. Lawrence for the Chester Cup, her 
defeat for which has always been attributed to Frank BudePs nervousness at 
riding her round such a cockpit of a racecourse. She was hardly as much 
distinguished at the stud as die was on the racecourse, for Beadsman was 
her best foal, and to him, it is said. Sir Joseph Hawl^ dates the 
success of his stud. Sir Joseph, who is always very happy in the choice of 
the names of his animals, is reported to be going to call the last colt he had 
out of her by Fitzroland by the very appropriate designation of Horsford, 
after the well-known Chief^Constable of the Mendicity Society. Autocrat, 
by Bay Middleton out of Empress, who formerly belonged to Mr. Cooper, 
and who once was such a favourite for the Derby, is also among the returns 
of * the killed and wounded' of the month. He was a remarkably handsome 
horse, and had very fine speed, but, like most of the Bay Middletons, he could 
not stay over a distance of ground. 

Our Hunting News for the present month is of a very limited nature, but we 
hear that up to the present time, no Master has been found for the Hursley Country 
to succeed Mr. Standish, and from the nature of it, we cannot say we are very 
much astonished. With a full recollection of the capital runs that the Hon. 
George Craven used to have with his staghounds about the year 1835, ^^^° ^ 
resided at Brambridge House, we would suggest that another such pack be 
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established : and for this species of hunting this country is very well adapted. The 
expenses would be half those of the burlesque of fox-hunting, for the subscribers 
wcMild have no earth-stopping, no ride-trimmiDg, and no poultry-fund expenses 
to provide for. The coverts would not be disturbed, and the game, accord- 
ing to Mr. Velveteen's notions, would then be quite safe to die a natural 
death, and there would be joy among the battue gentry, who would bang 
away at their barn-door pheasants faster than ever. Then the galloping 
men would be sure of their air and their exercise also, and the Ensigns would 
go home delighted* But there would be an end to the co£fee-house, and the 
riding up and down the Southampton Road, when the hounds meet in the 
low country,'which some gentlemen fondly call fox-hunting. And as costume 
now-a-days goes a very long way with manv people, let the Members turn out 
in scarlet, and sport a Club button. As a rarther precedent, we would call to 
jnind the many good runs the late Sir John Halket had, when his pack was 
hunted by Mr. Alfred Dyson, and when nobody went better or enjoyed him- 
self more than the late Mr. Campbell Wyndham. As a proof that the Hamp- 
shire gentlemen were then in favour of stag-hunting, we think that the largest 
meet we ever saw anywhere was at Lyndhurst, in the year 1856, when the 
Royal Staghounds visited the Forest ; and we perfectly remember that nobody 
took more interest in the sport than Mr. Assheton Smith ; and lastly, to come 
down to the present day, we have only to look at the wonderful runs seen 
with the late Mr. Arthur Heathcote m Surrey, over a country very much 
resembling this part of Hampshire. There was a veiy great gathering of 
hunting-men at TattersalPs on the loth for the sale of^ Captain Thomson's 
hunters, more Masters and huntsmen being mustered together than we have 
seen since the great sale at Quom in 1865. For, besides his late Pytchley 
followers, numerous friends of Captain Thomson, from all parts of the U nited 
Kingdom, met together on this mournful occasion. Amongst well-known 
Masters of Hounds, and of sportsmen whose names are household words, who 
were present, we saw Lords Macclesfield, Galway, Kesteven, Dacre, and 
Donerdale i Sir John Power, and, of course. Sir Watkin Wynn ; Mr. Musters 
(and our old friend. Jack Goddard) ; Mr. Chaplin ; the veteran, Mr. Parry, 
of the Puckeridge ; Mr. Gerard Leigh ; Mr. George Lane Fox ; Mr. FoU 
jambe ; the great Mr. Greaves ; and litde Mr. TaUby. The old Pytchley 
servants were of course present, taking a farewell look at their old favourites ; 
and there were also huntsmen and whips from many other hunts in England 
and Scotland. The hunters were all perfect pictures of condition, and reflect 
the highest credit on John Pye — Captain Thomson's stud groom — seeing that 
many were out hunting in the Forest but three weeks before. Our old friend 
Iris did not make as much as we expected, as we fully anticipated that he 
would have been made first favourite and headed the list, knowing that at 
Peterborough he took the first prize, beating the Islington winner — Lady 
Derwent ; and again, at Wetherby, was placed number one, against the same 
mare. Mountain Dew, Brigadier, and other first-class hunters. He was 
bought by Mr. Padwick for 570 guineas. But the grand old Rainbow, who 
is a perfect specimen of a weight-carrier, headed the poll, and was bought by 
Mr. Rennie for 400 guineas. This fine old horse carried Captain Thomson 
in the great Waterloo Run on February 2nd, 1866, for more than two hours 
without making a mistake, and carried him home at night, when this memo- 
rable day was over, from Medboume to Brixworth, a distance of nearly nineteen 
miles. The old chesnut mare, Valeria, who was also in the Run, was bought 
by Mr. Glyn, the Secretary to the Treasury, and who also secured Wanderer 
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for 300 goiocaSy and Landlord for 160 guineat, both being my good horees. 
Usurper, which Dick Roake rode in 8ie same run, goes to the Hon. W. 
Northy the Master of the Bicester ; and Fresco, Tom Firr's horse on that 
occasion, became the property of Mr. Vyner, at 1 40 guineas. Fountain, a 
&mou8 hunter, and one ot the toughest we haTe erer seen, was bought by the 
Marquis of Hartington for 330 guineas. Sir Algernon Peyton got two very 
good horses in Man of the Age for j6o guineas, and the good-looking Bor- 
derer for 300 guineas. Mr. Musters bought Druid for 240 guineas, and 
Mr. Powell got Harold for the same price. It will, we think, be a long time 
before we see so fine and eren a stud of weight-carriers sold again. The 
cause of their sale was to us, and many others, a sad spectacle ; and although 
we shall no more see Captain Thomson on Iris hunting the I^chley, yet we 
hope we may once more look on them both on canvas ; and when we have 
become old and slow and garrulous of things and umes gone by, we may gaze 
at an engraving of the noble pair, and talk with pride and pleasure of the sight 
we have loved to look upon. As there seems to be some doubt whether the 
Subscription will be sufficient to enable the Committee to engage the services 
of Sir Francis Grant, who is reported to be full for a couple of years, the name 
of Mr. Stephen Pearse has been suggested as a fitting person to perpetuate die 
likeness of Mr. Thomson on canvas. And if the Committee want any cre- 
dentials besides his well-known repute, they have only to look on the walls of 
the New Academy, and we think they will roeedily discover them in the 
the portrait of the late Mr. Lort Phillips of rembrokeshire, Mr. Brock of 
the Bexhill Harriers, and Mr. Borrow ot Ardrossan, all of which have given 
the highest satis&ction to those for whom they have been painted. Mr. 
W. H. White, who formerly hunted the Essex and Suffolk country, has taken 
the East Essex, and will be found fully equal to the occasion. 

In our notice of hunting in Fife in our last month's number, we accidentally 
omitted to notice the excellent pack of harriers kept and hunted by the 
Brothers Haig, of Cameron House. During the past season they had capital 
sport, and as a pleasant wind up, the Members of the West Fife Hounds 
entertained them at dinner and presented them with a silver horn. This is as 
it should be. It is pleasant to see harmony and good-fellowship between fox- 
hunters and currant-jelly boys ; but in all countries there is not that tolerance 
which exists in Fife. There is a large class who look on harrier-men as 
poachers, and denounce their sport on all occasions ; but they should remember 
the saying, * Some like apples and some like onions.' 

Our readers may perhaps recollect when Tattersall's was removed from 
Grosvenor Place to Albert Gate it was thought to be desirable to preserve a 
reminiscence of it in the shape of a picture embodying its chief features, and 
portraits of the principal subscribers. The artist selected for the purpose was 
the late Mr. Joy, who has executed his task very fairly, considering the 
difficulties to which he was exposed while canying out his project. Tlie time 
of the scene of the picture is the Saturday afternoon before the Derby, when 
it may be said to be High Change. Admiral Rous is of course one of the 
leading figures in the group, and the features of the Arbitrator of Europe have 
been well preserved by the artist, who, however, stands as upright as any drill- 
sergeant could make him, which we hardly think to be correct, for although Time 
has dealt lightly with him, yet he has been obliged in some measure to succumb 
to it. From his attitude we gather he has just finished an award, and is quite 
satisfied with its correctness. At the extreme end of one side of the picture 
stands Mr. Rudston Read, whom all Yorkshire will swear to. Mr. Read is 
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e?idently puzzled to make out whether the favourite is a safe 'un or not. Near 
him stands Mr. Merry, lookbg very aeriousy as if the Ring were slipping into 
one of his horses. His portrait is also Tery correct. Then we have Lord 
Strafford, who will be identified by his aristocratic appearance, which betokens 
the true nobleman, which character he plays to much perfection. Poor Lord 
Hasdngs* extravagancies and follies are culcd to mind by the slim youth who 
lounges among the Subscribers, and who looks little likely to play the part 
assigned to him. Lord Vivian is well hit off, and Mr. Joy has been very 
lucky in preserving the features of Colonel Ouseley Higgins, who is discussing 
a case with Lord Portsmouth, Mr. George Pape, and the late Duke of Cleve* 
land. The former's likeness is a striking one, and Sir Francis Grant could 
not have made it more true to nature. Mr. Payne is made rather too old, and 
although anybody would know him directly, if only by his neckerchief, 
the portrait is not perhaps as highlv finished as some of the others ; neither 
can we speak so highlv of the late Duke of Cleveland's portrait, which few of 
his friends would recoUect. Sir Robert Peel cannot re^^ having sat to Mr. 
Joy, for he has hit off his face, figure, and attitude to perfection. When we 
gaze upon the figures of the Ring we find some extraordinary * photographs,' 
which shows that the members of that body gave more sittings to the painter 
than the aristocracy, and, to do him justice, we must say he has done them 
justice. Mr. J. B. Morris is hit off to the life, and we could well excuse a 
shortsighted man from paying the figure a pony. Mr. Steel, as may be 
imagined, plays a no less conspicuous figure than Mr. Morris, and has appa- 
rently just laid 7 monkeys to 4 against the favourite, who having no chance 
he is prepared to lay it again with renewed pleasure. Mr. Jackson is a speak- 
ing likeness, and we should say, judging by his features, he has just succeeded 
in hedging some money that he had thought was ^ gone.' Mr. Herring is to 
the manner bom, evidently contemplating some great coup. Mr. Robert 
Lawley is telling some &cetious anecdote ; Mr. Henry Hill is perfect, and to 
all intents and purposes he is laying down the law of some case that occurred 
about the time of Priam, or Cadland, or a year after the Deluge, or about that 
period, and upon which, as a matter of course, he would be consulted. Lord 
Coventry is well portrayed as, leaning on the arm of Lord Andover, he 
saunters into the yard. < Lord Frederick' looks as sharp as a London sparrow, 
and Lord Exmouth is one of the painter's best bits. Mr. Edmund Tatter- 
sall and his cousin are both well portrayed, and are in strict harmony. Sir 
Lydtfton Newman, talking to < Argus,' is also a happy conception of the artist, 
for the Devonshire Baronet, to all intents and purposes, has just been retailing 
one of his numerous puns, which would fully qualify him for a burlesque 
writer of the first class. But while the majority of the portraits are so good, 
we must, as critics, state that Lord Wilton is entitled to the greatest com- 
miseration for the manner in which Mr. Joy has treated him, and an appeal 
to an < intelligent jury ' would readily give him heavy damages, for he is made 
to look exactly like a duck in thunder. Colonel Sturt's also is not a happy like- 
ness, and his nearest and dearest relative could not recognise him. otill the 
picture, on the whole, is a very remarkable one, and very well executed by the 
engraver, Mr. Scott, who has wonderfully improved on some of the artist's 
sketches. We hear that a key to the picture is in contemplation by three 
well-known Sporting Writers, who, from their competency to deal with the 
subject, will render the work a popular one. 

Racing Gossip is confined to very small dimensions, and the approaching 
retirements are fxeely canvassed. It may perhaps be said they have occasioned 
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no surprise in ^rting circles, for ^ry day the Turf is becoming more 
plebeian and lesfli aristocratic in its charactery.and we hear of no recruits ^m the 
upper classes coming on. Nothing but jthe pressure of the Irish Church Bill 
on the*Govemment has prevented them> we are informed, bringing in a Bill 
for the suppression. of the List, and the principal feature of it forbids the publi- 
cation of a Price List under very heavy penalties And the seventy of the fines 
on tho^e publio>hottse keepers who have been found guilty of allowing betting 
to go. on m their parlours, is a pretty significant proof of what the intentions of 
the Legislature are in regard to horse-racing' in general. Another coach, 
horsed by amateurs, has been started to Windsor, and, from its crowded roof, we 
should say that the taste for the road is not quite exploded, but that it pro- 
mises' to remunerate its promoters, who must be said to do the thing very well. 
It seems the report that the Duke of Hamilton is going to retire from the 
French Turf entirely is not altogether correct, as Lord Poulett bought in a 
small portion of his stud for him, which will be trained at Chantilly by Planner. 
It is, we hear, the intention of Mr. Graham to have a shy at the Grand Prix 
de Paris with The Drummer ; and as Fordham has got a retainer to ride him, 
there is every probability that France will accord to him the great prize, which 
England denied to him last weeL It is stated that the Duke of Newcastle is 
shortly about to resign the Stewardship of the Jockey Club; and it must be 
admitUd that durine his tenure of office* he has been exceedingly popular with 
aU classes of the Racbg Worid. Fordham has become a Patenamilias, bat 
has not yet provided himself with an heir to inherit his greatness in the saddle. 
Mr. Matterman has been ofifered 1500 guineas for Honesty, which we are glad 
to find is so highly valued on the Turf, but we understand that 2 OCX) guineas 
is his reserve price ; and in the hands of those who know where to place him, 
he cannot be considered expensive at that sum. . Great preparations have been 
made at Ascot for the reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales at the 
ensuing Meeting ; and for the first year the electric telegraph has been extended 
to the Grand Stand, an improvement which will be gratefully welcomed by 
the Betting Fraternity. 
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